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If you will be a traueller . . . have alwayes the eies 
of a faulcon, . . . the ears of an asse, . , , the face of 
an ape, . . . the mouth of a hog, . . . the shoulder of 
a camel, . . . the legges of a stagg, . . . and see that 
you never want two bagges very full, that is, one of 
pacience . . . and another of money. 

John florio : Second Fndtes, 1591. 


Travellers, poets and lyars are three words al of one 
signification. 

Richard braithwait, The English Gentleman. 



CHAPTER ONE 


God or Mammon? 


The late autumn of 1954 was lousy. The weather could 
never make up its mind to rain or stay bright. One of those 
people who keep diaries, recording monosyllabic comments on 
the weather, would have written as follows: Fair, Fair, Good, 
Poor, Fair, Poor, Poor, Fine, Fair, Fine, Poor, Ugh!, Fair, 
Poor, Poor, etc. I am one of those people and the above sum¬ 
mary is from the diary I arduously kept at that time. 

On one of the few good days I was invited to a cocktail 
party just outside London. The party was thrown by a wealthy 
couple who lived in a superb house on top of a hill; around 
about us spread gracious trees and generous lawns now glow¬ 
ing gently in the evening sun, down low on the western hori¬ 
zon. It was a fine day ending, and everybody was taking deep 
breaths of fresh air with their cocktails, appreciating the fact 
out on the back lawn. Everybody, that is, except a portly 
character trying to crank his car on the drive in front of the 
house. 

I found him at this task while searching for a girl-friend 
with whom I had arrived but had somehow lost while fetching 
her a drink. 

“I say, Old Boy,” said the portly gentleman, “do you mind 
lending me a hand?” and as the party had suddenly turned 
sour with the disappearance of my bonne amour , I welcomed 
the divergence and pushed his car down the hill until it started; 
in which process my hands got dirty. 

Returning to the house, I went upstairs to the bathroom 
to wash. In the bathroom, seated on the edge of the bathtub, 
which was half full of water, was a little girl with her dress 
tucked up into her pants and her bare feet dangling in the 
water. She was looking fixedly out of a window in front of 
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her and didn’t notice me when I coughed to break her reverie. 
So I shrugged and washed my hands. When they were clean 
I found a towel and while drying chanced to look out of the 
window. There was nothing special to see. I shrugged again 
and was about to leave when the little girl said: “Hello.” 

“Hello ,” I said. “May I sit by you?” 

“Yes, if you like.” 

I took off my shoes and socks, sat on the bathtub’s edge, 
hitched up my pants and stuck my feet in the water. It was 
cold. 

“You’ve got funny feet,” the little girl accused. 

“I suppose they are. Never thought of it before. How about 
yours?” 

“Mine are nice. What’s your name?” 

“Peter. What’s yours?” 

“Fishface.” 

“Really and truly?” 

“No, I have another name—but it’s horrible. Anyway, 
everybody calls me Fishface.” 

“Why is your other name horrible?” 

“’Cause it just is. Ngaire.” She watched my face closely for 
any reaction. 

“Ngaire . . . Ngaire,” I Hied it several different ways. 
“You’re lucky, aren’t you; that’s a good name. Any old per¬ 
son is called Peter.” 

She frowned and batted her eyelids several times, then 
nodded. 

“What were you looking at?” I asked. 

“The holy stones for the good ghosts. Down there, see,” 
and she pointed away down the hill to where a cemetery 
sprawled in the distance. 

“Oh, yes,” I said. “I see.” 

“Yes,” she said, “and they come hr taxi-tombs. Black ones. 
I’ve watched them. They put them in holes in boxes—did you 
know that?” 

“I did.” 

“Well, I helped them dig one once. Super. Have you ever 
digged one?” 

“No.” 

“Well, it’s super. Do you want to go down there, and I can 
show you?” 
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“It looks a long way; anyhow, it will be dark soon. And 
what will your mother say? I imagine you have to go to bed.” 

“She? Oh, she won’t mind. She’s always busy. Her parties 
go on for hours and hours and hours and hours and nobody 
minds about me, so I always stay up. They talk so loud and 
they’re always kissing in the dark parts of the house as if any¬ 
body cared. You don’t think it’s a good party, do you?” 

“Me? I don’t know. I . . 

“No, you don’t ’cause you’re not with that funny lady you 
came with. I saw you all coming from the top of the steps.” 

“What was funny about her?” 

“She giggles.” 

“So, she giggles. What’s wrong with that? She’s also pretty 
and fairly intelligent and dresses nicely and ...” 

“Yes, but she giggles. That’s stoopid.” 

“Stupid.” 

“Stoopid.” 

“Okay, stoopid. Do you still want to go down there?” 

“Yes.” So we dried our feet, put on our shoes and went off 
down the hill, the little girl holding my hand. At the grave¬ 
yard she led the way through a hole in a hedge and we were 
presently among the tombstones, where I was introduced to 
those people she thought it worth my while meeting. “This is 
Miss Penelope Waterman, who was six, one year older than 
me. The top is jolly good for sliding on.” She skated across 
the marble slab with its faded grey inscription. “That square 
one is the one I helped to dig.” “This teeny little one is for six 
people who were called Barnes. I told the man they couldn’t 
have fitted, but he said they did.” “The one in the middle, 
the tall one with the roof on, is Mr. you-can’t-read-his-first- 
name Pike. Jolly old.” After half an hour I began to feel a 
member of the family circle. 

We ended our tombstone tour sitting on a fairly recent 
addition, in white marble, rectangular, about four feet high, 
near the hedge. 

“Who’s this, Fishface?” I asked. 

“Mr. Scott. I knew him, so I was here when they put him 
in. He’s my favourite ’cause I can sit up here and see over 
into that field where some cows live. Anyhow, he’s not all 
dirty like those old ones.” She yawned wide and long. 

“You’re tired.” 
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“No, I’m not. I’m just feeling stretchy. Do you live near 
here?” 

“No, I live in London.” 

“What do you do there?” 

“Nothing.” 

“You mean you don’t work or anything like Daddy does?” 

“That’s right.” 

“How boring. Why not?” 

“I’m waiting to go in the Navy to do my National Service. 
You see, I was in the South of France painting and I’d been 
running around Europe for several months when one day my 
mother wrote to say I had to come back because I had been 
called up. I came back, took a whole lot of exams., and I’m 
now waiting to be posted—to Scotland, I think, to learn 
Russian.” 

“Why don’t they send you?” 

“I wish I knew. They’re probably checking my medical 
record and one thing and another.” 

“How boring,” she said again. 

“Terribly boring. Come on, let’s start back.” 

We retraced our steps up the hill to the house. The party 
was still jogging along. Ngaire decided to go to bed. “Good 
night,” she said, shaking hands severely. “I hope you can 
come again. You better come to see me, not for one of Mummy’s 
silly parties. And not with that giggly lady. I also hope you 
don’t have to stay tellibly bored ...” 

“Terribly.” 

“. . . terribly bored for too long.” 

“Good night,” I said, as severely as I could manage. 

Two weeks later I received a curt communication from the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service. Headed “National 
Service Acts,” it stated: 

‘Dear Sir, —As the result of consideration of the report of 
your recent medical examination by a Medical Board under 
the National Service Acts at which you were placed in Medical 
Grade IV, you are not regarded, under present arrangements, 
as available for call-up for military service. 

‘Yours faithfully, etc. . . .’ and I had two years of life given 
back to me plus the problem of what to do with them. For 
three months I loafed, painted and frittered time away, and 
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then one day I decided to go around the world. “Why?” was 
the prompt question put to me, and I could only answer, 
“For the Hell of it.” 

Once decided, it was great fun talking about the idea. I 
would head East first, to India where I had gone to school, 
then down to Australia to take in the ’56 Olympics, and after¬ 
wards Japan, the Americas, maybe Russia. Who knew—there 
was the whole world. Always talk, though. I even discussed 
a plan to race around the world in thirty-five days against a 
friend up at Oxford. Still, talk—gleeful adventurous talk, until 
one day I found I’d been jabbering too much. It was most 
odd; I had to go and yet I didn’t know if I wanted to or not. 
Just talk. Just for the Hell of it. 

Fishface, the next time I saw her, approved heartily when 
I told her what I was going to do. 

“How are you going?” she asked. “In an automumble?” 

“I haven’t got one. I’ll have to walk, and if one comes along 
try and hitch a ride,” 

“Walking’s no fun. Why don’t you go in a train? Or an 
air-eo-plane ?” 

“Too easy. Besides, it costs too much money.” 

“I don’t think so.” 

“Well, I do.” 

“How stoopid.” 

“It’s not.” 

“ ’Tis so. And you’ll take ages and ages and never come back.” 

“That’s possible.” 

“Will you like that?” 

“Sure.” 

“When are you going?” 

“I don’t know. Probably quite soon.” 

She rubbed her nose with the palm of her hand and sniffed. 
Then she began prattling about something else. 

I had hitch-hiked before and had no illusions on the subject. 
To be successful at it you must cheat and lie. You must live 
on your wits. You must trip Authority and thumb a nose at 
Public Opinion. Above all you must enjoy doing all this and 
more, much more, anything in fact to further your own in¬ 
terests. You must be thoroughly selfish. 
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Take the simple matter of outstaying your welcome. It hap¬ 
pens amazingly fast, even to the most delightful bums. When 
mine host begins doing a little mental arithmetic on how much 
your laundry is costing him, or stares significantly when you 
take a second helping of the main dish, the signs are clear, 
and though you may sympathise with him, you must resist 
the temptation to bow gracefully and start packing. You stay 
—until you’re pitched out by the ear. This is unfortunate but 
realistic; you have to eat and sleep. 

There is also the question of whether you leave your brains 
behind as a guest. It doesn’t really matter if your hostess ob¬ 
jects to the cut of your trousers or the way you part your 
hair, but suppose she says, “Sir Gilbert Scott, who designed 
Battersea Power Station, is the greatest architect in the world,” 
what do you do? You’re safe, of course, if you don’t care a 
tuppeny cuss about architects and architecture; you just say 
‘Yes’ and pass to another subject (where, incidentally, you can 
also say ‘Yes’ making a policy of it, thereby being diplomatic 
and becoming moronic). 

On the other hand, you think Gilbert Scott is an old fogy 
and advance the claims of Walter Gropius, Le Corbusier and 
Mies van Rohe. Hostess says: “Oh, them.” 

You say: “Yes.” 

Hostess says: “But they build mere rabbit hutches, with 
holes knocked in. Graceless. Sir Gilbert’s not only practical, 
but poetic. Look at Waterloo Bridge.” 

You, bitterly: “Just look at it!” 

Hostess frowns sharply. Later she maintains that photo¬ 
graphs are just as good as paintings, the Impressionists are 
nice , Picasso should be shot, and “Any child can drip paint 
on a canvas the way they do nowadays. What do they t hink 
we, the Public, are? Fools?” You say, jokingly, “Yes,” and 
the next time you come in for a meal a place hasn’t been laid 
for you. 

The hiker’s doctrine is pessimism. If you wave your thumb 
at every car and don’t get a ride, it’s just what you expected, 
and if you do get a ride, why it’s a pleasant surprise. Like¬ 
wise, if you expect nothing, no place, no monument, no people, 
to live up to their reputations or to the images you have of 
them and then something or someone does, again you are 
pleasantly surprised. It is difficult, though, to be continually 
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pessimistic, and that’s where disappointment comes in, and on 
the tail of disappointment all kinds of Black Magic. If every 
day for four months you hopefully trust you’re going to get 
a lift on an aeroplane and on every single one of those days 
you don’t, then surely will you imagine a Malignant Fate 
thwarting your ambition. You will go crazy inventing voodoo 
charms to change your luck. You will pray, you will only get 
out of bed on the right side, you will add up the digits of 
motor-car number plates in the hope that they won’t total 
thirteen, you will always skirt objects to starboard and you 
will believe firmly that unless you comply to this mumbo- 
jumbo your luck will never change. When it does, you either 
forget your lunacy or wonder what on earth could make you 
entertain all that rubbish. Then you return to normality and 
pessimism and wit and lousedom. 

Being a louse, a thorough-going died-in-the-wool louse, is 
the best thing that can happen to a hitch-hiker. Particularly 
so if you realise you are one and spare no pains informing 
others of the fact. They will never accept it and when, by your 
actions, you turn out to be exactly what you told them you 
were, they will still not believe you are what you are because 
how could they have failed to see it in the first place? They 
die ignorant, you remain a louse, probably a cynical one. 

Not surprisingly the continual mental gymnastics necessary 
to stay one-up on the pack of humanity is wearing, and you 
eventually reach a stage where you wonder if, in fact, it would 
not be simpler to, say, merely post a letter home than go to 
the trouble of finding someone heading that way and entrust¬ 
ing the missive to them. Or pay third and travel third, not try 
sneaking into first; or declare all the stuff instead of wangling 
it through Customs; or wait till the lights say ‘Cross Now’; 
or stay at home, save up money, have two weeks’ holiday a 
year and become a secure, honest, upright, steadfast, mediocre, 
average, common-or-garden, safe, sane and respected mem¬ 
ber of society. You think this, you might even try it, and 
maybe you will succumb. In which case all the real louses 
will bid you ‘Bonne chance 1 and revert to the mental gymnastics. 
No God, only Mammon. Some people insist on living. The fools. 

Decided on going, and decided in what spirit I was going, 

I had only to decide on my way; or so I thought. To this end 
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I sought the advice of a friend who was a bad sculptor, much 
travelled. His name was Hugo, he always swore; he swore so 
much that he had to practise swearing in order to keep up 
to the high standard his companions expected of him. He had 
recently taken to swearing whole chunks of Roget’s Thesaurus : 
“How in the hell-born, devilish, infernal, diabolical, putridly 
satanical name of Lucifer should I know which greasy dung- 
heaped way you should bloody well go!” He warmed to his 
subject, beating with venom a wooden mallet into the palm 
of his calloused hand, close-set eyes bulging, perspiration drip¬ 
ping off his eyebrows, bald pate aglow. “You’re a tempter, 
an evil-eyed under-belly of a rancid fish tempter, a fiend, a 
devil, an angel of the bottomless-pit, a cloven footed Mephisto, 
a vampire, ghoul, afrite, ogre, djinn, bogie, nis, lcobold. . . 

He hesitated, corrugated his brow, muttered, “Where the heck 
have I got to?” then: “Oh, yes,” and took up where he left 
off: . . troll, sprite, gutted oaf, ghost, spectre, genie, shade, 

goblin, spook of an unclean bastard disturbing my inspired 
work, my creations.” 

“Not bad,” I interrupted. I always associated Hugo with 
swearing in England. All nations have a rhythm and style of 
swearing—indeed, it’s one of the few links which reappear 
through journeying in every land—and Hugo was England in 
this context. 

“Shut up,” he said. 

“Answer my question.” 

“Your hog-washed, cheese-sparing question? Why should 
I? You all do this, picking my brains, my brains, for some 
maggotty, putrescent reason. They have institutions for that sort 
of thing in this scum-covered country. Infuscating institutions 
which we blasted well pay for out of our hard-earned money!” 

“What does that mean?” 

“What?” 

“Infuscating.” 

“I don’t know. I’ve forgotten. Why the hell should I know? 
Just go away. Go somewhere else. Go to the Chelsea Pen¬ 
sioners or the Automobile Association or something.” 

“Thanks a lot. I will.” 

“You will what?” 

“Go to the Automobile Association. It’s a good suggestion. 
You’re getting quite clever.” 
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“Of course it’s a good suggestion. Now quit dithering around 
and shut up. I’ve got to work. Mrs. Ziggensachs will prob¬ 
ably bring in some tea soon, so you might as well stay.” But 
I didn’t stay, because Mrs. Ziggensachs, who was Hugo’s 
bizarrely-named landlady, served the foulest tea imaginable, 
and if one complained she was liable to swear worse than 
her lodger. 



CHAPTER TWO 

The First Hitch 


The offices of the Automobile Association are entered 
through an impressive set of revolving doors. Spewed out of 
their revolutions, I faced a large semicircular counter behind 
which sat several impressive gentlemen. The place breathed 
knowledge. I approached: 

“I wonder if . . .” 

“Good morning to you, sir! And what can we do for you?” 
He was very hearty. 

“Ah, yes. Good morning. I wonder if you could help me? 
I’m planning to hitch-hike round the world and . . .” 

“Through the far door, down the passage to the end, turn 
right and down the stairs. All enquiries on hitch-hiking there. 
Very helpful, they are. Good day, sir.” As I left, I heard 
him turn and say to a colleague, “Another one.” 

He was right. They were very helpful. Ably taken in hand 
by a gentleman to whom this was obviously all 'old hat’ and 
who spoke of ‘popping into Baghdad’ and 'nipping up to 
Teheran’ with the utmost disdain, I was given lists of figures 
enumerating miles between towns, offered a choice of several 
colourful and highly-detailed maps on which my informant 
was willing to mark in the positions of all known waterholes 
across the various deserts which lay in my path, told which 
was the best route and where it would be advisable to sleep. 
He also described the climate, what fruits were in season 
when, which monuments to look at and gave a brief sketch 
on personalities I should encounter en route. Then: 

“When you leaving?” he asked. 

“Right away.” 

“I see. You’ve got all your stuff? Passport, visas, vaccina¬ 
tions, inoculations, military permits, firearms licence?” 
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“No.” 

“No?” 

“No. I thought the great thing was to shove off while the 
idea was fresh in your mind and bother about the details 
when they cropped up.” 

“Ho!” he said. “Details! Ho, Ho! Lot you know about it. 
Let me tell you something, m’ boy: you’ll be sitting on the 
Yugoslav frontier for months waiting for your details to materi¬ 
alise. Now you take a tip from me and get all the documents 
you’ll need together, here in London, before you go. Makes 
everything much easier. First place to call is the Passport 
Office_” 

The Passport Office, Clive House, Petty France, London, 
S.W.i, looks like a public swimming bath. If a smell of chlorine 
lingered in the air, the simile would fit exactly. Behind this 
facade on Thursday, February 17th, a cold day, many people 
were gathered in orderly queues waiting their turn to be 
closeted with the hard-working civil servants whose unenvious 
task it is to be all-knowing. 

I joined a queue, waited a while, was given a form to fill 
out to extend the life of my passport, handed the completed 
form in, waited a little longer and got the passport back re¬ 
furbished for five years’ service at a cost of ior. Very efficient. 
Then I was directed to the room where endorsements were 
added. 

In the waiting-room on the first floor, where people seeking 
endorsements are instructed to sit patiently until their names 
are called out, I met a pretty girl. We whiled away the time 
discussing current affairs and made a date to meet in the future. 

Presently a head popped around the door from the inner 
sanctum. “Mr. Beale,” it said, and disappeared. I excused 
myself to the pretty girl and followed. 

A robust woman of middle age had a form I had filled out 
in her hand. 

“Ah, Mr. Beale. Please sit down.” She indicated a chair. 
“I see by this form that you wish to have your passport 
endorsed for Iraq, Iran and Afghanistan. I am afraid we will 
not be able to do this, as your passport shows you to be under 
twenty-one years of age. The written consent of a parent or 
guardian must be obtained and handed in with all further 
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applications.” She gave me back my passport and papers, 
obviously considering the matter closed. 

I remained seated. 

After five minutes she looked up from some writing in which 
she was engrossed. Her eyebrows went up: 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. “Mr. Beale, I thought I ex¬ 
plained ...” 

“You did. But you don’t seriously expect me to go trotting 
all over town looking for my parents to sign a piece of paper.” 

Like a judge passing life-sentence on a prisoner, she extolled 
the ritualistic formula: “Reg-u-lations. Those are the regula¬ 
tions, Mr. Beale.” 

I slammed the door as I left. 

Outside in the waiting-room, the pretty girl was still sitting 
patiently. Opportunity knocking but once, I sat down beside 
her, and broached a plan. Showing a fine spirit, she assented, 
and wrote as I dictated: 

‘To Whomsoever It May Concern: I, the undersigned, 

agree to my son, Peter Beale, having such endorsements as 

he deems necessary added to his passport. 5 

With a flourish she scrawled an astonishing substitution for 
my mother’s signature. 

The middle-aged lady was still energetically writing. How¬ 
ever, you cannot long disregard someone blocking the light 
and casting a shadow over your paper. She looked up. Her 
eyebrows rose. 

“Mr. Beale . . . !” she began. 

“Good afternoon, madam. We meet again. Here is the 
written consent of a parent.” I plunked it down in front of 
her. “Here a passport and here a completed form relating to 
endorsements.” 

“But, you can’t have . . .” 

“Ah, who can say, madam? Strange are the ways of the 
gods. By some fortuitous circumstance my respected mother 
was passing before the doors of this building, and it was the 
work of a moment for her to come to my aid. Now let’s not 
waste any more time. Please make out the endorsement.” 

On the page where it says ‘Pays pour Lesquels ce Passeport est 
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Valable ’ she wrote in Iraq, Iran and Afghanistan, added her 
initials and, with vigour, sanctified her work by applying the 
official Foreign Office stamp. 

She handed my passport back. “That will be six shillings,” 
she said. 

“What? I just paid ten bob downstairs to get this thing 
renewed.” 

“How unfortunate! It is still six shillings. Two shillings for 
each endorsement. We will give you a receipt, and, as I’ve 
no doubt you will write a book about your travels, you can 
include this as 'necessary expenditure* in making out your 
income tax returns claiming on expenses in your work. 
Goodbye. Do not slam the door as you leave.” She was very 
sarcastic. 

The pretty girl and I went for a cup of coffee, and it was 
around the fourth cup that I discovered for how many more 
countries I would need endorsements. 

“Good Lord!” I moaned. “Think how much it’ll cost.” 

“You sure you’ll need endorsements for so many more 
countries?” 

“Sure I’m sure. See, you can’t get a visa without an endorse¬ 
ment for that country in your passport. I’m going to get all 
the visas for the trip as far as Australia, here. But who knows 
when I won’t change route and have to go through some little 
place I hadn’t thought of? No endorsement, no visa, no per¬ 
mission to pass, Finito.” I shrugged. 

“Well, it’s not so bad. Let’s do what we just did. Write 
them in ourselves. Here, gimme your passport.” She pushed 
the coffee cups away, clearing a space on the table. “You 
think of all the countries you can and I’ll put ’em down.” 

“’Kay. Here we go. Syria, Ethiopia, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, 
Yemen . . .” 

“Not so fast.” 

“Sorry. China, Philippines, er, Brazil, Bolivia, the Argentine, 
—’nother cup of coffee?—Venezuela, Peru, Panama, Thai¬ 
land, er—I’m stuck.” 

“Paraguay.” 

“Oh yes. Uruguay, Nicaragua, Honduras, Colombia, Guate¬ 
mala—plenty of revolutions, might get rich—Porto Rico, Chile, 
China . . 
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“You said that.” 

“Oh. Er, Haiti, Japan, Indonesia, Mexico—can’t think of 
any more. Read out the ones we’ve got.” 

She read them off. It sounded quite impressive. We sipped 
our coffee and thought. 

“You really going to go through all these countries?” she 
asked, and then interrupted herself. “Got one. South Africa.” 

“No good. Commonwealth. Don’t need visas.” 

“Too bad. I was just—oh, how about the Lebanon?” 

“Stick it down. I’ll go see them tomorrow.” 

So it went on. At the completion of our list a flurry of inde¬ 
cipherable initials might well have been the trade-mark of one 
of the robust lady’s colleagues. Well satisfied at having cir¬ 
cumvented so much unnecessary expenditure, we proceeded 
to celebrate by adjourning around the corner to a pub we 
had both noticed. 

The Lebanese Embassy in Millionaire’s Row is a graceless 
building. Its chunky bulk sits well back from the pavement 
defiant of criticism in a drab coat of paint. Visas are obtained 
by going through a side entrance, up some uncarpeted stairs 
and into a room on the first floor where an application form 
is given you. 

The man in charge explained: “You have to fill out the 
form, return it with your passport and within twenty-four 
hours you get your visa.” 

“Can’t do it any quicker?” 

“Nobody give it you any quicker, Twenty-four hours is the 
normal time for visa.” His English was nearly perfect. 

“I see. What’s this here about photographs?” 

“Photograph you return with completed application. Must 
be full face, no smile, both ears showing.” 

“Splendid. Does one need photos for all visas?” 

“Don’t know. Where you going?” 

I told him. 

“All these countries you mention, you need photographs. 
I make a suggestion to save you time. You go to all the em¬ 
bassies you mention, collect forms for visas, find out how much 
visa cost, how many pictures wanted. You get correct number 
of pictures taken, fill out forms and bring everything back to 
me. I make out a visa for you, following day you come back, 
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collect passport and take everything to next embassy. So you 
keep repeating. It is simple, is it not?” 

“Yes, very simple. By the way, I’m under twenty-one. Do 
I need the written consent of my parents to get a visa?” 

“You under twenty-one?” 

“Yes.” 

“You no look it. You look more ancient. Yes, you have to 
have consent. Give you another suggestion. You type out several 
copies of statement and your parents simply sign. Much quicker.” 

“Right. Thanks a lot. See you tomorrow.” 

“Oui. A demain. Remember—both ears must show.” 

I departed on a tour of the embassies. All demanded the 
same rigmarole with minor variations. For the true-blooded 
Arab states I had to produce a certificate declaring I was not 
a Jew, signed by a member of the clergy. Afghanistan required 
five forms to be filled out instead of the usual two—or three— 
but on one thing they were all agreed, both ears had to show 
in the picture. 

The gentleman at the Lebanese Embassy was true to his 
word, and twenty-fours after I returned with the papers, I col¬ 
lected my passport containing the first ‘ Visa de Transit ’, which 
was: “j Ban pour passer en transit par Liban avec un arret de 7 s heures 
pour un voyage et pour un sijour de trois mois d dater de ce jour.” 
This was suitably embellished with an orange and a green stamp 
to add colour. I paid 2 s. 6d. 

The same routine was followed at the other embassies. Prices 
for a visa ranged up to 30,1. All of them were for transit through 
the country and all of them were valid for three months from 
the date of issue. Thus, unless I did not want to benefit from 
them, I had three months in which to reach ‘halfway house’ 
—India. 

The real fun started at the Afghan Embassy. The place was 
deserted, with only the First Secretary in charge when I called 
with my completed pieces of paper. He took them from me, 
read slowly through them (all five copies), sighed, put the 
papers down on his desk, adjusted his spectacles, peered at 
me, placed a large finger opposite one item and asked: “What 
does this mean—‘Method of Transport: Hitch-hiking’?” 

“Oh, that. That’s how I’m travelling.” 

“I see.” His finger moved down the page. “Here we have— 
‘Number of Companions: None.’ ” 
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“That’s right. I’m going alone. He who travels fastest, you 
know.” 

He grunted. His finger moved on. “Now we come to— 
‘Arms You are Carrying: None.’ ” 

“That’s also right. Don’t see the point in carrying a gun 
if you can’t hit anything with it. Anyhow, there are so many 
complications in taking one. Licences, permits, import duty, 
God knows what else.” 

The First Secretary sighed again, leaned back in his chair, 
with great deliberation clasped his hands over his ample 
stomach and with consideration and not a little concern in 
his voice, asked: “Young man, what do you know about my 
country?” 

“Oh, let’s see,” I started brightly. “Kabul’s the capital, the 
terrain is very mountainous, the Khyber Pass figures pro¬ 
minently in history—er—the climate is temperate ...” I 
trailed off. 

He shook his head sadly. Removing his spectacles, he wiped 
the lenses and replaced them on the bridge of his nose. In a 
fatherly way he admonished me: “Nothing at all. You know 
nothing at all about this country you so blithely propose to 
‘hitch-hike’ through. Why, if one vehicle a month should pass 
you, which had sufficient room for an extra passenger, I would 
be surprised. And as for not taking a companion, lunacy. Sheer 
lunacy. And no gun! Do you realise that a child does not 
attend school in Afghanistan until he can hit the top half of 
a man’s head at three hundred paces with a rifle? With the 
man shooting back, at that? Why, the local tribes would be 
fighting each other to have first pot at you.” 

“Sounds a bit melodramatic.” 

“Melodramatic? No, no. Do not think I exaggerate. Per¬ 
haps if I say that the manner in which you have filled out 
this application would sound much more melodramatic to one 
of my countrymen, you will understand. However, not willing 
to spoil your fun, I suggest we change ‘Method of Transport’ 
from ‘Hitch-hiking’ to ‘By bus’, and if you travel this way, 
I think we can say that the odds will be shortened of your 
not getting shot. No guarantee, of course. There, that’s the 
best we can do. Gome back tomorrow for your visa. In the 
meantime I should reconsider the advantages of taking a com¬ 
panion. Good day, young man.” His eyelids drooped and he 
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was soon fast asleep. I tiptoed out of his office and the Emb ass y. 
The huge front door closed behind me with a thud which 
echoed through the empty chambers. It seemed that no one 
wanted to go to Afghanistan. 

I told Doc Levy, who lives just down the street, what the 
First Secretary had said. He chuckled as he pressed the point 
of the needle with the smallpox vaccine into my left arm. 

Doc Levy is small, and when he wears his hat he practically 
disappears. He has a thin, ascetic face with a pair of remark¬ 
ably penetrating eyes. His eyes also have the ability to chuckle. 
That is what they were doing now. 

“Send me a postcard when you reach Kabul. Roll up your 
sleeve on the other arm; we might as well have both of them 
out of action.” Jab went another needle with cholera, and by 
the time he had finished his ministrations typhoid and para¬ 
typhoid had been added. 

“In a few days’ time the smallpox one might swell. If it 
gets too bad come and see me—you may have cowpox. Should 
be amusing.” 

“Glad you think so. Well, Abyssinia, as they say in Ethiopia.” 

“Very funny. Come back here; you’ve got to have this thing.” 

‘This thing’ turned out to be an International Certificate of 
Vaccination or Revaccination against Smallpox which Dr. 
Levy had to sign and which I then had to take to a Borough 
of Hampstead official to have the doctor’s signature authenti¬ 
cated. These regulations were rapidly driving me crazy. In 
future I decided to make out all my own official documents, 
and purchased a couple of impressive franking stamps for this 
purpose to add to the list of essential items being assembled on 
the floor of my room. 

Foremost on this list was a stout construction of canvas, 
webbing and reinforced aluminium which made up my pack. 
This pack, which was to be my closest companion for the next 
two years, was named Josephine. She was called this after 
Napoleon’s wife, who proved to be a great burden to him. 
As my pack, when fully loaded, weighed eighty pounds, I con¬ 
sidered myself justified in christening it in this fashion. 

Into Josephine’s capacious interior went the things I con¬ 
sidered essential. Only experience was to show me how wrong 
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I was in taking much of the stuff. The gear was designed to 
allow for both hot and cold weather and anything else as well; 
the accent was on lightness in weight, ease in washing and 
colours which would not show dirt. 

First came an all-weather sleeping-bag with an outer cover¬ 
ing of waterproof material, lined with felt blankets and a luxu¬ 
rious feather quilt. This last, though adding a bit in weight, 
was worth it in warmth. Then a sleeveless and two long-sleeved 
sweaters, three pairs of trousers with the seats suitably thick¬ 
ened so that they would not wear through, two towels, four 
sets of underwear, long ski-ing underwear, a cap, lined leather 
gloves, swimming trunks, six pairs of socks, a dozen handker¬ 
chiefs, a plastic cape, a lined parka with enormous pockets 
for stashing away all manner of trivia, four shirts and two 
T-shirts. 

For footwear a pair of climbing boots, two pairs of loafers 
and a pair of tennis shoes. On the hardware side a water- 
bottle, a mess-kit with cutlery, toilet articles, a flashlight, a 
carving knife and a wicked-looking kukri, a magnifying glass, 
scissors and darning equipment, medicaments, pencils, pens, 
brushes, two maps, a pocket chess set, the New Testament and 
Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac, iron rations in the shape of raisins, 
compressed meat, figs, nuts and chocolate, Indian ink, drawing 
paper, notebooks and a wishbone, this last pinned to my 
passport. I was set. 

Game March 16th and a certain tension crept into the air. 
The 17th was fixed as take-off day. It had taken me a month 
over a day to get everything ready. 

Evening of the 16th with Josephine packed and bulging at 
the seams. Fresh clothes laid out and the alarm-clock set for 
five the next morning. Supper, and the whole family prattling: 

“Wonder what the weather’ll be like tomorrow,” I said. 

My younger sister Bobs said: “It’ll be okay, you’ll see.” 

Pop spoke: “No. It will not be ‘okay’. Tomorrow will have 
bad weather which is an auspicious start and augurs well for 
your safe return. Just as the superstition persists in the theatre 
that a bad dress rehearsal means a good performance, so too 
in this matter.” The Oracle had spoken. The subject was closed. 

I received two going-away presents. From Pips, my cider 
sister, a compass in a box with a sarcastic note attached: ‘Do 
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not Open Till on Voyage.’ From Bobs a book entitled Survival , 
with four sub-headings: Jungle, Desert, Arctic, Ocean; which 
urged me to stay calm, steer clear of certain areas in Burma, 
New Guinea and Colombia where there were cannibals, be¬ 
ware the mosquito, restrain from molesting native women, 
follow elephant trails, eat what monkeys eat, avoid plants 
with a milky sap, protect myself from the sun, keep my shirt 
on, not to drink liquor, learn to differentiate between Eastern 
and Western Eskimaux, sip water and eat termites after re¬ 
moving their wings, and beetle grubs, boiled, fried, or dried. 
A handy publication. 

Mother said, “Dieu te benisse, mon fils.” Pop stumped off to 
bed confident in his prediction. I had a lump in my throat. 

6.30 a.m.j Thursday, March 17th, 1955, and I stood on 
Blackheath Common with a wind-driven drizzle blowing in 
my face, making it difficult to see oncoming traffic. The drizzle 
must also have made it difficult for the traffic to see me and 
my gesturing thumb, for it kept on going. I was beginning 
to wonder whether I had left myself enough time to catch the 
ten o’clock ferry at Dover for Calais, when a builder’s van 
swerved out of the line of traffic and pulled up beside me. 

A gnarled face, like a russet apple, poked out of the near¬ 
side window: “’Op in, mate,” it said. I stowed Josephine in 
the back and got in. 

“You blokes choose the bloodiest weather,” said Mr. Harper, 
the owner and driver of the van after he had introduced him¬ 
self. “For meself, on a morning like this one ’ere, I’d prefer 
to be ’ome in bed. Where you going, eh?” 

“Round the world.” 

“Cor, wot a bloody thing to do. ’Ow long you been travel¬ 
ling?” 

“I just started. You’re my first hitch.” 

“Blimey, wot an ’onour! And it ain’t much of a ride I’m 
giving you. Only far as Dartford.” He fished down beside his 
seat and came up with a half-empty bottle of beer. “’Ere 
you are, mate. Something to celebrate the start of your jour¬ 
ney. ’Ope you ’ave luck,” 
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Three rides later, another van and two commercial travellers, 
I reached Dover with the minute hand of the town clock just 
off ten; only to find that the ferry left at noon. These two hours 
were spent arguing with the man who sold tickets : 

“C’mon,” I was saying for the twentieth time. “What dif¬ 
ference does it make to a whacking great boat like that if one 
more chap gets on?” 

“Now you listen to me, young feller m’lad. We’ve pulled 
you off that boat twice, we’ve ’card you talk your head off, 
we’ve seen you try to bribe Old Charlie down there with a 
packet of fags, and now I’ll tell you for the last time—it doesn’t 
make a pen’orth of difference to the boat, to the company or 
to me ’ow you get across the Channel, or even if you get across 
the Channel, but one thing’s sure as this ’ere desk,” he gave 
it a thump, “rules is rules and you ain’t going across free!” 

“I see your point.” 

“You’re bloody well right you see my point! Now, either 
pay up or ’op it.” 

I went through my pockets in a desultory fashion: “Must 
say you work for a stingy outfit. Here’s a chap trying to get 
round the world on fifteen quid and you start off by stinging 
him for thirty-six ’n’ six. Real show of brotherly love. Look 
at that great big boat lying over there. Why, even you can 
see that one more ...” 

“Shut up! For Chrissake,” and here he went into a gorgeous 
display of pyrotechnics, which caused even Old Charlie to 
bestir himself and bring his aged carcass across to listen in. 
“Shut up!” 

“Enjoying ’imself, ’n’ ’ee?” mumbled Old Charlie de¬ 
lightedly. 
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“You too, you shut up!” 

Old Charlie bristled: “’Ere you, you mind ! oo you’re talking 
to.” 

Unfortunately, all good things must come to an end, and 
the ship, with a head of steam up, served warning that she 
would soon be leaving by hooting thrice on her foghorn. 

“You win,” I said, grudgingly shoving the money through 
the teller’s hatch, “and I hope you have bad dreams or some¬ 
thing.” 

He laughed, made out my ticket, punched it and gave it 
to me: “You tried, lad. I’ll say that for you. But you might 
as well learn it now as later—rules is rules and you got to stick 
by ’em. Well, cheerio. I expect we’ll see you on your way back 
in a few days’ time. You and your stories about going round 
the world. Ha, anybody’d think we hadn’t heard that one 
before . . . ,” and he shuffled away into the gloom in back 
of his cubby-hole. 

The French Customs evinced no interest in my passage other 
than to take a few practice swipes at the air with the kukri 
and compliment me on having such an excellent weapon. Their 
English counter-parts had assured me it would be confiscated 
in France. I stepped out into Calais, which held no charms, 
and proceeded to trudge through the town till I came to a 
strategic bend in the road where I stationed myself to await 
the hitch-hiker’s natural prey: motorised vehicles. 

One hour later I was still waiting, with a surprise com¬ 
panion in the shape of the sun thawing the dampness of Eng¬ 
land out of my bones. 

I sat down beside the comforting bulk of Josephine and pre¬ 
pared to break the fast, but had only got as far as a handful 
of raisins when an ancient ‘Deux Chevaux’ rattled to a stop 
with a sigh of relief and emitted from within the nimble figure 
of M. Julien Cornau, Adjoint au Maire, Saint-Omer, as the 
card he presented informed me, who wished to enquire what 
I was doing sitting in the roadway eating raisins, in the middle 
of the afternoon, outside the dirty town of Calais. 

“Waiting for a ride.” 

“I see. Permettez?” He indicated a spot beside me on the 
road, and when I nodded, produced a large white handker¬ 
chief, spread it out and sat himself upon it. 
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“Care for some raisins?” I held out the bag. 

“Ah, merci. Je viens de manger.” 

“Well, you don’t mind if I go on?” 

“ Non , non , please continue.” 

We sat in silence, with the heat of the afternoon making 
us drowsy. Cars flitted by, sparing us a curious glance, leav¬ 
ing a thin deposit of dust about our figures, 

“What makes you stop, M. Cornau?” 

“I was tired of driving that decrepit banieul. Also the 
Mayor, he talks too much and if I had continued on my way, 
I would be listening to him now.” 

“Like that, eh? We understand.” 

“We?” 

“Oh, pardon. Allow me to introduce Josephine. Named 
after the wife of your famous Emperor, and at the moment 
accompanying me sur une petite excursion.” 

“Enchante He gravely shook hands with one of Josephine’s 
straps. “You are going far?” 

“Down the road a way.” 

“You find it amusing, this method of travel?” 

“Qa va. It has its moments, but we are not unduly depressed.” 

“Like the rubber ball, quoi ? You go down, but you always 
bounce up.” 

“Oui, c’est $a. Exact. Up to the moment we are doing well, 
and I dare say we’ll get to Paris this evening. More you can¬ 
not ask.” 

“And food? You do not eat rasins all the time, I hope?” 

“Nope. These are iron rations, for when I want a snack. 
Rest of the time it’s a diet of bread, milk, cheese and fruit, 
with a hot meal every three days. I figured it out last time I 
was on a trip like this.” 

“Compris. But does it not get monotonous? While appre¬ 
ciating that your diet covers all the vitamins, I think it lacks 
the imagination.” 

“You’d be surprised. C'est variable ; fruit, cheese, milk and 
bread, par example .” 

He laughed: “It is the total absence of something to drink,” 
here he made a gesture of pulling a cork from a bottle, “to 
Warm the stomach, that I deplore in your menu. And now, 
I must be off.” He stood up, straightened his jacket, gathered 
his handkerchief and, after folding it, put it away in his pocket: 
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“I go as far as Boulogne. If you wish to entrust yourself to 
my car, you are welcome.” 

The rubber ball was bouncing. 

Boulogne also failed to hold my interest, and after a long 
uphill walk from the middle of town where M. Cornau had 
deposited me, I was prepared to sit on the road again. But 
almost at once I was picked up by a very charming French 
lady in a Citroen, who was wearing a chic blue outfit with 
blue accessories. Things were looking good. Vive la France! 

Late that evening I was still trying to extricate myself from 
the maze of tiny roads where she had dropped me. With the 
light fading, I advanced my watch an hour. A stroke of luck 
and a philosopher, forty-five, greying hair en brosse, in a Peugeot, 
finally drove me at a steady 100 km.p.h. to Paris. He was very 
pro-British (trying to strengthen the Entente Cordials), very anti- 
American and horribly dull. He spoke continuously, for the 
most part about his work at the Sorbonne, and usually with 
both hands off the steering wheel while turning to address me. 
He had a wealth of maxims in stock; 

“One ought not to say ‘things are an exception’, but rather, 
‘that’s how they ought to be’,” he droned on. I listened. 

Suddenly a vague shape in the corner of my eye: “Look out 1 ” 

The car swerved. He sawed madly at the wheel. The head¬ 
lights fanned across a brisk change of scenery as we took the 
roadside ditch, crashed through a fence on to a ploughed 
field, crashed back again, around some trees and returned to 
the road. Looking back through the rear window, a dim figure 
could be seen standing beside the gutter into which he had 
thrown himself in the nick of time. He gesticulated at us with 
his closed fist. We did not stop, nor did the philosopher’s 
oratical flow: 

“You must not get excited, young man, and shout these 
abrupt warnings at me. Such occurrences are ‘all in the day’s 
work’.” 

“But you would have knocked him down.” 

“Tant pis. It was only one of those s . . , e gendarmes, and 
there is no shortage of them. In the countryside, on these 
deserted roads, there is a regulation which says that one does 
not have to stop for a gendarme.” 

“Why?” 

“Ah, you have the curiosity. Why—because of les brigands. 
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They infest these parts and molest unsuspecting motorists who 
stop at their signals. Sometimes these men dress like the flics. 
Voild" 

“I’ll remember next time. ‘Say not the struggle naught 
availeth’.” 

“Au contraire. You English always make of these things a 
virtue.” 

“Only because we rarely have our life insurance paid up.” 

But he wasn’t listening, having started a new theme: “Adapt¬ 
able. That is what one must be. ‘Mille animos excipe mille tnodis ’,” 
and he continued in this vein until we reached Paris. 

Once there, he dropped me outside the very door I wanted 
in the Rue de Seine and with a last warning to remember 
“Calamitosus est animus futuri auxins’ 1 , he sped off on his erratic 
way. 

The place at which I was staying had the original name of 
Hotel Welcome. I was given a little room “ au sixiime ” with lots 
of character and two thin blankets. Very tired and hungry, 
with a touch of fever and blisters, and still jittery after bouncing 
through the undergrowth, I went for a walk along the Left Bank 
with a large lump of cheese and a bagatelle for moral support. 

Paris is insidious, and if you draw her oxygen of laissezfaire 
into your lungs, you soon drift harmoniously into the deft 
mosaic of her life. I walked slowly. Paving stones throwing 
crazy shadows; street-lights hanging higgledy-piggledy; old 
tramps, both men and women, sleeping on benches and over 
the Metro ventilation shafts as long as the weather permitted. 
I sat by one who was awake. We chatted, he beat me at a 
game of chess, we ate the bread and cheese, we said good 
night, he went to sleep, I walked on. Paris— ‘Ld tout n’est 
qu’ordre et beaute . . .’ 

Through twisty streets with tall houses lurching at each other, 
winking their shuttered windows; around garbage cans stand¬ 
ing in the narrow alleys for the thousands of cats to play noc¬ 
turnal games of hunt-the-fishbone amidst the trash they vomited 
out; across the great arteries which Baron Hausman hacked 
symmetrically from the city under Louis Napoleon; along the 
banks of the Seine, now sinister in oily shadow, now gay with 
reflected light, finally back to the hotel. What an absurd 
name. . . . Welcome, Welcome, into my belly-um. Up miles 
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and miles of twisting stairs, past serried ranks of curious con¬ 
cierges— “Vous allez enlever vos bottes; les tapis vous savez Too 
tired to retaliate, I flopped into bed with the last thing I saw 
before falling asleep—written above me on the peeling ceiling, 
which sloped past six inches from my nose—“ Qiiand me femme 
te park, souris — lid, mais ne Vecoutes pas ”—and then in another 
hand— “Qtiel philosopher 

Two days later, early in the morning, I was sitting in one 
of the ramshackle Metro trains on my way out of town. An 
important stratagem, this business of getting out of town, for 
it is infinitely easier to hitch a ride on the main highways in 
the suburbs of a city than amidst the bustle of traffic in the 
city centre. 

I received several scowls from the good people of Paris who 
were so unfortunate as not to get a seat in the train. Prominent 
signs stated that the war-wounded, crippled civil servants, 
pregnant women and children under four, in that order, could 
be seated. As the morning was so little advanced, I was in a 
truculent mood, and, having resolved to contest my rights for 
a seat under the second category, which in view of my blisters 
and servitude beneath Josephine had a modicum of truth, I 
scowled back. Assuming I was one of themselves, they turned 
their attention to other prey. 

By nine o’clock I had been exercising my thumb in some 
raw weather for two hours on the N7-Route south from Paris. 
Having heard stories of people who tried in vain to hitch rides 
over periods of two to three days, I was beginning to believe 
in their veracity when along came a Renault to transport me 
170 kms. to Gosne. A pretty ride along the valley of the Loire, 
and even if the driver did talk drivel you don’t bite the foot 
on the accelerator. So it went on all day, a wait, a ride, a wait, 
a ride. I was intent on speed and the necessity of reaching 
India in three months. Later, when I realised that I had the 
time for a week here and there, I was to look back on this 
mad rush with a smile of indulgence. 

Nightfall found me outside the small town of Moulins, evad¬ 
ing watchdogs, in a diligent search of farmyards for a barn 
in which to sleep. Hitching rides at night is a worthless pas¬ 
time, and it was probably a reflex action that made me thumb 
the approaching headlights of a car as I was about to cross 
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the street to another farm gate. Anyhow, the car stopped, and 
I had a lift as far as Roanne, 98 kms. away. 

Taking this ride was stupid. It was getting on for midnight 
when we reached Roanne, and I had little chance of finding 
some place to sleep; and with rain falling I had no desire to 
sleep outdoors. I got out and bade the driver “ Adieu ” before 
a cafe bearing that supremely convenient red-and-blue Routier 
sign. I thought I might be able to find a truck-driver within 
willing to take me further, or at least obtain a bed for the 
night. But this was not to be and five minutes after I entered 
I was pushing the swing doors open and sloshing away, head 
down, through the rain, in quest of accommodation, the mean¬ 
while muttering imprecations against those gods whose duty 
it is to protect hitch-hikers. 

Clunk. I bumped into somebody. 

“0 la, Monsieur, faites attention .” The beam of a flashlight 
played on my face. Two large policemen were behind it. They 
regarded me suspiciously. “Where are you going at this time 
of night?” 

“Around the world.” 

They looked at each other significantly. One tapped his 
head with his forefinger: “He is drunk. We better take him in.” 

“Jolly good idea,” I said, eager to get out of the rain. 
“Which way?” 

This was a mistake. I behaved too cheerfully, and the 
guardians of the peace, ever perceptive of the slightest innuendo, 
withdrew their offer of shelter when they saw I was such a 
willing gaolbird. 

“It’s not fair, dammit. Once you arrest somebody, you can’t 
just let them go.” 

They paid me no attention. 

“Think of another charge,” I pleaded. No response. “Nice 
way to encourage tourists. Won’t even put them in jail at 
their own request. Well, at least think of some place else I 
can stay.” 

“There is no place.” 

“There must be. I’m tired, and if I can’t sleep in one of 
your cells, you think of some place I can sleep or else I’ll . . . 
I’ll break a window.” 

He flexed his muscles. “Okay. I won’t break a -window; but 
try and think of a place.” 
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“ Attendez■” 

They conferred. Two barn owls with their heads together 
could not have been more solemn. It took some time, but 
eventually they came to a decision. 

“Eh bien, monsieur. Where have you come from?” 

“England.” 

“Ah voila. All is explained.” His glance at his colleague 
included the hour of night, the rain and my walking about 
in it. He stretched out an enormous paw: “Passeport.” 

I gave it to him. 

Beneath the shelter of a flap from his colleague’s cape he 
examined the passport with the aid of his flashlight. I was 
quite proud of the fine display the many visas made. 

“ Enfin , oni. He is going around the world.” 

“Ah, les Anglais . . .” The other shrugged and gave up all 
attempts at understanding. 

“D’accord. You have thought of some other place ?” 

“Non.'’ 

“Then we will take him chez Monge, as we decided.” 

“Oui. Allans chez Monge.” 

Three minutes later, after stumbling over the slick cobble¬ 
stones of various narrow back-streets, we fetched up before a 
doorway displaying—of all things—a discreet red light. 

This was too much. I plumped down on the pavement and 
roared with laughter till the tears poured down my face and 
were indistinguishable from the rain. “ Vive la France!” I shouted 
when I could finally get the words past the mirth. “ Vive la belle 
France! Mes amis, you have saved the day. And though I am 
much too tired to indulge in the usual exercises which take 
place behind these doors, please tell Madame I will gladly pay 
her for any floor-space she can let me have beneath her roof,” 
and I got up and capered round in circles, laughing and hoot¬ 
ing, half-hysterical, drunk indeed—drunk with tiredness. The 
French have a rare sense of humour. 

This time both gendarmes tapped their heads. However, 
when Madame opened the door to their knocking, they nego¬ 
tiated with her, after apologising for all the noise I was making, 
and arranged for me to be put up for the night at a trifling 
ioo francs ‘sans companion’. Then they left, refusing all thanks. 

I was ushered into the house and into the lounge. What a 
relief it was to sit down in a comfortable chair! Madame, a 
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perky little creature as thin as a plucked chicken, fussed around, 
insisting I take my boots off and make myself at home. Busi¬ 
ness, she explained, was poor that night, thanks to the rain, 
and most of her girls were in bed, asleep. She was glad of the 
opportunity of being able to help a stranger. How was Eng¬ 
land? How did I like France? A better country, rCest ce pas? 
“Ah, here is Martine and Jo. They will talk with you while 
I go and make some soup, and prepare a room for you.” She 
skipped off into the nether regions where her kitchen was 
situated, the while chattering to herself. The girls told me she 
‘mothered’ everyone in this fashion. 

When I finally got to bed my stomach was full, Madame 
had tucked me in, four of the girls had come in one after the 
other to see if there was anything else I wanted, and upon 
being reassured, had tucked me in all over again, my clothes 
were steaming before a fire, my boots were stuffed with news¬ 
paper in order to dry out, the rain was pattering a soothing 
rhythm on the roof, and I was wondering at the strangeness 
of human kindness. I slept very soundly. 

I was awakened by a tousled head poking around the door 
announcing breakfast. After a light meal and much refreshed 
by my sleep, I said “Au revoir ” to Madame and her ‘family’ 
and took to the road. 

Noon found me 182 kms. away at Les Echelles, heading for 
Chambery and the Col du Mt. Cenis, the pass by which I 
hoped to enter Italy and descend on Turin. I lunched with 
two sparrows, seated on a plank bench, in bright sunshine in 
the town square, on a couple of oranges, some bread and some 
cheese. 

Replenished, I shouldered Josephine and trudged out of the 
small hill-surrounded town, and after watching five minutes 
of a busy football match in one of the fields adjoining a school, 
I stationed myself beside the road, in the usual hiking-spot, 
before a bend. Three hours went by and the sun warmed my 
back. No cars. ... It was hot, and I squatted down on my 
haunches and threw pebbles and listened to the ploughman 
shout at his horses as they tramped back and forth in a nearby 
field. Why doesn’t a car stop ? Suppose I get stuck here for 
ever? This is the very essence of hitch-hiking, the stuff and 
fabric of which its complex pattern is woven. One minute the 
swift ride, the next a long pause while you wonder what part 
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of life’s ambition you could fill in a spot of one placid green 
field after another, relieved by the odd red-roofed house. 

It cannot last. Definitely not. Voila, a Citroen pulls up and 
a cautious French citoyen, having heard of ‘les brigands' , de¬ 
mands to see ‘mes papiers'. All is in order. 11 Oui, oui, montez. 
I am going as far as Chambery.” The gears clash— Avanti! 

We passed snow, the first of the trip, as we drove into 
Chambery to find a fete in progress, “ Grand Carnival de Cham- 
bery ” banners proclaimed—in honour of whom or what no one 
knew and no one cared, there was too much excitement. We 
left the car in a side-street and pushed our way into the throng. 

We were in time to see the latter half of the procession go 
by, and tried to catch up with the beginning. Running up 
the road, we passed a float packed with students, and I got 
the idea of telling them I was a student from England and 
could I climb aboard, please. “ Mais avec plaisir .” 

What a difference there is in being on a float than one of 
the watching multitude. Odd impressions , . . it’s hard to 
keep smiling . . . confetti and streamers running out. . . dozens 
of wine bottles showing their bottoms to the sky . . . tunes 
being repeated ... the person whose eye you catch in the 
crowd . . . and relief in not having to worry about the imme¬ 
diate problem of hiking. 

Eventually the tractor which was towing our float broke 
down, and after pushing it for twenty minutes (never have I 
seen students work so hard) an "Arabian” float gave us a tow. 
And so it went on for two hours. We were finally eliminated 
when, taking a corner too closely, one of the float’s sides 
got ripped off. I got invited to the ball that evening, to supper 
that night, and to the comforts of one of the students’ kitchen 
floors on which I could spread my sleeping-bag. It is curious 
how each day inevitably ends. 

When I woke up—early—it was raining again. Buckets, 
sheets, the heavens declared themselves against all hitch-hikers. 
From a trucking firm I discovered that the Col du Mont Cenis 
was blocked by snow, and I could not enter Italy that way. 
I resolved to head south for the Riviera and then to follow 
the coast. 

I took up my position by a bridge leading out of town— 
and got soaked. I stood beneath a tree—and got soaked. Cast¬ 
ing strategy aside, I walked down the road—and got soaked. 
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A real birth by water. This is where you wish you were home 
with your feet up on the mantelpiece and soft music in the 
background. For four and a quarter hours I stood in the rain 
and absorbed moisture. Josephine weighed a ton. I was cold 
and miserable and discovered a host of new words which could 
be applied to the vanishing rear-lights of motor-cars ignoring 
my raised hand. Large cars, small cars, sports cars and invalid 
chairs, trucks and lorries and motor-scooters all, all splattered 
past in the rain. 

A fire-engine-red Ferrari approached; on its sides were 
painted racing numbers, and it was travelling very fast. Re¬ 
signedly I thumbed it, and, Glory be! its thunderous engine 
muted and it rolled to a stop at my feet. The window came 
down. A voice enquired: 

“What, pray tell me, are you doing?” 

“Swimming.” 

“Evidently. Which way?” 

“South.” 

“How fortunate for you! If you can manage to stow that 
repulsive-looking sack in the boot and get rid of your wet 
nether garments in the same place, you may join me. Luckily, 
to stretch your idiom, I am rowing.” Such indeed is luck. 

My succourer rowed to good effect, and it was at Menton, 
on the very frontier to Italy, that we parted company. What 
a ride! For 366 kms. I travelled in the pleasant company of 
a self-confessed International Playboy, commuting between 
girl-friends in Paris and on the Riviera. He drove his great 
car with skill and grace along the twisting, winding road 
climbing up to the Col de la Croix Flaute, down to Sisteron, 
through sluicing rain and intermittent periods of bright sun¬ 
shine which burnt through the dark clouds. Extraordinary 
scenery. The Haute Savoie can be magnificent: like a savage 
canvas of La Rosa. And so all the way to Nice, up and down 
mountains, in and out of passes. 

We flashed along the Durance Valley, passed the site of the 
tragic Drummond murders—one can understand how such a 
desolate paysage could incubate the senseless motives of this 
crime. Everywhere mountain-sides split from crown to valley 
floor, exposing the strata of ages. Colour—green, purple, sage, 
orange, red and over all the brooding black sky. We approached 
Nice as it grew dark, and even the strings of lights, glimpses 
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of which were visible as we came over the hills behind the 
town, looked civilised after what we had driven through. 

“Voila qu’on arrive. It is a relief after all that.” He pointed 
back to the mountains. “Me, I am always glad to see Nice.” 

“I agree. Do you often make this trip?” 

“It depends. Someone worth while must be down here to 
lure me away from Paris. But if I do come, then I always come 
this way. It is strong, that countryside, cruel. It has charm. 
You drive faster and harder than normal. It is a match, you 
against the mountains. And by contrast, when you get here, 
the charms of a woman are soothing.” 

“Ah! You find them soothing?” 

“Decidedly. It is, I think, Goethe who says ‘Treat woman 
with indulgence; she was created out of a crooked rib and 
God could not make her entirely straight again.’ With this 
in mind they are always soothing. Then, too, bodies are fun— 
though I doubt whether this is acknowledged in your country.” 

“We survive.” 

“Oui. Mais c'est tout.” 

Nice, the Principality of Monaco, Monte Carlo, all whisked 
by, and it was as we approached Menton that he spoke again: 

“I am going over the border into Italy to Bordighera to¬ 
night. You want to go that far?” 

“No. Menton will do fine. Then tomorrow I can catch the 
traffic going through the frontier. It should be easy to get 
a ride.” 

“You are right. Eh bien, mon ami , we part company. When 
you come back from your journey we will meet in Paris. Au 
revoir et bonne chance. I predict that tomorrow the sun will 
shine.” The exhaust burped and he was gone. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


Niente Lire 


The International Playboy must have been some distant 
kin of Elijah, for the day was tricked out in poster-like sun¬ 
shine and decked with a ICodachrome sky when I tramped, 
next morning, to the Franco-Italian frontier, there to sit on 
the highway wall and wave negligently at passing motor-cars. 
It mattered not that none stopped. 

At noon I shared my lunch with a beggar-woman who read 
my palm in exchange. The point had been reached where she 
was advising me on names for the eight children I was to 
father when a douanier tipped me off to the possibilities of a 
ride with a trio of English people passing through the frontier. 
They were touring with a caravan and deposited me away 
down the coast at Rapallo, whence I got a car at the first 
attempt to Chiavari. A fortunate encounter with three students 
led to my getting the address of a Catholic Home where I 
could sleep the night. Chiavari is an old town a bit like Berne 
with its covered pavements and arcades. Part of the U.S. 
Mediterranean Fleet was anchored off the coast for a spring 
clean-up and many American sailors were ashore seeking the 
town’s flesh-pots, helped in their quest by those parasites, the 
pimps, plying their wretched trade. One of the latter kept on 
pestering me, so I threw him into the sea. His screams brought 
a policeman on the trot to find out what was happening. In 
no uncertain terms the pimp told the officer of the assault I 
had committed on his person. In similar language I told the 
officer why I had done what I did. The officer threw the pimp 
back into the sea. We shared a bottle of grappa on the strength 
of our azione collateral. 

The early morning found me yawning outside Chiavari, hav¬ 
ing been unable to shut out the loud snores of the person with 
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whom I shared a dormitory at the Catholic Home. It was in 
the middle of the most prolonged inspiration that I absent- 
mindedly pulled off my best hiking effort to date—a little 
green Fiat 1 100, bulging with a family of five, making answer 
to my signal. Seated behind the wheel was a plump Italian 
gentleman in the usual felt hat and striped suit. He did not 
speak English, but after learning that I was trying to do a 
“touro del mondo ” on “niente lire ” he rearranged his family and 
luggage and put in Josephine and me. ‘Put 5 is really too mild, 
for in front sat the Italian, his wife and their two daughters, 
one a baby, while behind I had their small son on one knee, 
Josephine on the other and a mound of blankets and cases 
beside me. They took me all the way to La Spezia, which is 
uphill and down dale right into town. A squashed but illu¬ 
minating excursion. Italian parents, as against English or 
French, have that supreme gift of being able to get angry 
with their children and yet not mean it. Anyhow, on the 
numerous occasions when the Signora had to bawl out her 
mischievous offspring, all was forgiven a few seconds later 
amid a flurry of suction-like kisses which caused me to exclaim 
with wonder. They naturally thought me an idiot. 

Arrived in La Spezia, I roamed through the town looking 
for the address of some people, the Famiglia Forma, I’d been 
given in London. It lay at the end of a long, twisting street 
which doubled back on its own length several times and had 
short stairs, long stairs, narrow and broad stairs linking the 
various road levels together. I rang the front doorbell. After 
some time two pairs of slippered footsteps approached the door 
and held a whispered conversation. A decision was reached, 
the door was unlatched and opened to the full extent of a 
stout three-inch chain. A bright eye, under a mass of grey 
hair, fixed itself upon me and a voice demanded: 

“Chi siete voi?” 

“My name is Peter Beale. I have a letter of introduction.” 
I slipped it through the three-inch gap. “Perhaps . . .” but 
the door was closed. There was a rustle of paper, then a pause, 
while the two people read the letter, and then the door was 
flung wide open and I was given a most effusive welcome by 
Signora Forma and Marie, the maid. Yes, they had been ex¬ 
pecting me. Wasn’t I tall! Wasn’t Josephine heavy! Had I 
eaten (it was not yet lunch time), and what would I like to 
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eat ? How long would I stay—a week, two weeks ? Only a day, 
die peccato! Excuse the suspicious reception. Pastor Forma was 
out, Alice was out (“Nostra figlia—la nostra bella figliola!”), and 
with only two feeble women in the house it was prudent to 
be cautious. “But what are we doing talking to you on the 
doorstep—la, la, come in at once. You’ll want a bath. Marie, 
run the bath water. Have you any dirty clothes to be washed 
or clothes to be mended? Place them on this chair, they will 
be ready for you when you want them. This is your room; if 
you need more blankets on your bed do not hesitate to ask. 
How do you feel ? Overwhelmed—what nonsense, you shouldn’t 
flatter an old woman. What did you say, Marie? The bath 
water is ready? Good. The bath water is ready, so I will leave 
you to get changed and have a bath. When you are prepared, 
join us on the front balcony.” Signora Forma bustled out leav¬ 
ing me breathless. 

By the time I was dressed, Pastor Forma and Alice had 
come home and I got the same happy welcome from both of 
them. The limitations of my frugal hiking diet were revealed 
by the sumptuous lunch we sat down to; after which the limita¬ 
tions of pell-mell travelling were shown by a leisurely visit to 
Lerici, the town Shelley designated the most beautiful place 
on earth. He died in the castle (now a Youth Hostel) which 
dominates Lerici’s gracious natural harbour. Standing off the 
coast are three islands; from the middle one Byron is said to 
have swum to Lerici and back—16 kms. non-stop—a feat un¬ 
emulated by anyone, a fisherman informed Alice and me. 
(Signora Forma had gone to do some shopping; Pastor Forma 
was busy with the business of his church.) 

“A long way to swim,” Alice commented, “but then, didn’t 
Byron swim the Hellespont?” 

“Maybe,” the fisherman shrugged. “Anyway, that is neither 
so far nor so dangerous. Here, for instance, there are 
octopuses.” 

“Never,” I said. 

“Si, si,” said the fisherman. “We caught one only this morn¬ 
ing,” and he led the way across the harbour to the foot of the 
long staircase up to the castle where in a glass tank there swam 
an octopus. An awfully small and frightened octopus, which 
nevertheless managed to look outlandishly fearsome. No doubt 
it had some large parents nearby and, despite the assurances 
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of skin-divers that the octopus is comparatively harmless, we 
raised our hats to Byron’s feat. This pleased the fisherman, 
who took us out in his boat, one of several from a Van Gogh 
canvas, so that we could look at Lerici from the sea. Narrow 
houses painted all over with pastel greens, pinks, yellows and 
oranges flung a banner of colour around the bay, while tiny, 
dark, cool streets criss-crossed with drying clothes broke up 
the pattern. The town has a back-drop of green hills. On the 
water-front a squat merry-go-round sparked the air with gay 
songs played on its busy steam-organ. It would be difficult to 
think of a better place in which to die. 

At supper the next night, in his grace before the meal, 
Pastor Forma asked the good Lord to watch over me on my 
trip. Then, while serving the fish, Marie mentioned that in 
her prayers the previous night she prayed for me to go home, 
as she was afraid Tito might arrest me as a spy when I went 
through Yugoslavia. 

“Why a spy?” I asked. 

“No reason. They just do these things.” 

“How do you know?” 

“I’m sure of it. The newspapers say so,” Marie declared 
stoutly as she left the room. 

Signora Forma shook her head: “She is so naive, our Marie. 
But her heart is troubled about you going off on your own. 
She asked me before supper why you are travelling and if 
your parents do not mind. I did not know what to reply.” 

“Well, my parents don’t mind, as we’ve always been nomads, 
you know, living in different countries, travelling by ourselves, 
with the whole family seldom together for more than a few 
months at a time. Why I’m travelling is harder to answer 
because I don’t quite know myself. At best to learn something; 
at worst because I kept talking about going to all my friends 
to such an extent that I eventually found myself on my way. 
It’s a poor answer, ma cosa volete?” 

“You are content?” asked Signora Forma. 

“Yes. More than that, I consider myself extremely fortunate 
in being in a position where I have no responsibilities to keep 
me at home.” 

Signora Forma looked down at her hands folded on the 
table; then she looked at me. “I try to understand your point 
of view. It is difficult. I cannot see how hiking in this way is 
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any improvement on family life if it be firm, understanding 
and happy.” 

“My wife speaks what 1 think,” said Pastor Forma, entering 
the conversation for the first time. He went on simply: “I live 
for my work, my Church and the pleasure of coming home in 
the evening to be with my family.” 

Signora Forma and Alice smiled with quiet pride. I had no 
worthwhile answer for such calm, uncomplicated living. 

I said arrivederci to these gentle folk the next morning and 
walked out of the town under the guidance of two members 
of the local Carabinieri —the name is derived from the ancient 
political party, the Carbonari (charcoal burners) which strived 
for Italian unity during the i84o’s— who wear shiny tricorne 
hats and are always to be seen in pairs like lovebirds. In half 
an hour I had a lift. Another Fiat noo driven by a scruffy 
individual with the comic opera name of Dini Dino took me 
60 bumpy kilometres on my way. Minutes after he left me 
a truck pulled up at my sign and a brace of gregarious anthro¬ 
poids jumped down from the cab, manhandled Josephine on 
board and confessed to being pleased at helping an Inglesc. 
We covered some flat uninteresting country, and I dropped 
off at the beginning of the Autostrada to Florence. This has 
the great advantage for the hiker of having toll-gates, at which 
you just stand and while the driver of a vehicle is purchasing 
his ticket, ask him if he will give you a ride. 

I did this and was successful at the second attempt, a multi¬ 
lingual (eight languages) whisky distributor, driving an Alfa- 
Romeo, whisking me a speedy 55 kms. to Pistoia. Fie gave 
me a sample bottle of his product which proved to be very 
useful. 

In trying to get a hitch—toll-gate method—at Pistoia, I was 
ordered off the road by an officious policeman. When his back 
was turned, I bribed his mate with my bottle of whisky to ask 
any driver to Florence whether they would give me a lift. 
Within minutes he winked at me and in yet another of the 
millions of Fiats in Italy I was rushing towards Florence, while 
the policeman who had helped me tried to get drunk. 

I stayed in Florence one day before running away. There 
is so much to see and learn. On previous occasions in the city 
I managed to study only a fraction of those things to which I 
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had set my mind. This time I was afraid that if I tarried, 
I would never leave. 

I lived for my day in an orphanage, sharing a junk room 
with a German poet. The orphanage was in the centre of the 
town just by the Arno. It was typical of Florence, having once 
been a Ducal Palace, and in ruins before its conversion. When 
nobody was about you could easily put yourself back several 
hundred years to the time of the Medici, as the place still had 
its huge halls, wide courtyard and sweeping marble staircases 
with many a curious aspect afforded by crooked little passage¬ 
ways and sudden balconies. Passing in the street, you would 
never suspect, unless you were a Florentine, that behind the 
aged, metal-studded, wooden doors there could be such a 
building. So it is throughout Florence. 

I only did five things in this city where there is so much to 
do. First, I climbed the hill of Bellosguardo to look down on 
Florence dominated by the pure, almost abstract shape of the 
Duomo. Second, I sat on the rim of Ammanati’s fountain, ate 
some bread and enjoyed the unequalled spectacle of the Piazza 
della Signoria, surrounded by the Palazzo Vecchio, in which 
both Cosimo and Savonarola were imprisoned and before 
which stands Donatello’s lion, the Loggia de’ Lanzi with 
Verrocchio’s Gupicl close by, and the Palazzo della Signoria 
with il Biancone and the copy of Michelangelo’s David before 
it. Third, I went and ran my fingers over Ghiberti’s glorious 
golden doors in the Battistero. Fourth, a sneak into the Uffizi 
to be dazzled by Botticelli’s “Birth of Venus”. Fifth, a pil¬ 
grimage to the Church of Santa Croce, where Michelangelo, 
Machiavelli, Galileo and Rossini are buried, to see again the 
perfectness of Brunelleschi’s cloister, where, over the delicate 
iron doors by which you enter, is the inscription * “I am Alpha 
and Omega—the Beginning and the End,” saith the Lord.’ 
Afterwards I walked the banks of the Arno for half an hour 
in the dark, then went back to sleep in the orphanage, was 
woken up early by the millions of cats which abound in 
Florence, and consequently hit the road before 6 a.m. It was 
lucky I did, or else I would have missed the South African 
couple who picked me up because “you poor blighter, you 
looked like a frightened mouse,” and deposited me in Bologna. 
I was both sorry and glad to leave Florence; the city is my ideal. 

From Bologna, by way of Ferrara and Parma, I reached 
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Venice late at night ‘in’ four cars. From the vast, multi-storied 
garage at the end of the causeway, I boarded a motor-boat 
which took me to the Rialto for 30 lire. We burped our way 
noisily into a Canaletto canvas, all minute and precise, done 
with the smart aid of his camera ottacca method of painting. 
A pity I couldn’t afford a gondola, but it is better to eat and 
a little imagination serves as well. 

Pastor Forma had given me the address—Castello 5170—of 
the Waldensian Church in Venice. I discovered to my cost 
that this was the same as giving a postal district with a number 
attached to it, leaving the job of finding the precise building 
to the memory of people in the street. I asked fourteen people 
the way before being directed correctly. At least I saw the 
city. 

The most precious thing in Venice is space, and the minutest 
gap between two houses would be a street lined from end to 
end with shops open at the oddest hours. Twisting and turning 
with the miniature paved ways, crossing delightful little bridges 
with their peculiar, flattened tops, over dark and dank canals 
in which nothing stirred except the reflection of light on the 
glittering water, suddenly traversing a square full of jostling 
people, and then plunging again down another “street”, until at 
long last I found No. 5170, and was permitted to sleep in the 
church parlour, on two benches pushed together, on the under¬ 
standing that I’d definitely be up before Sunday School at 
8.30 a.m. the next morning. 

I was up in time and took the opportunity of attending 
Morning Service held in the small church whose aged, mis¬ 
shapen walls lurch over a canal near the Piazza Maria della 
Formosa. The sermon was pleasantly drowsy, and the congre¬ 
gation, mostly elderly women in black, dozed politely, only 
showing interest at the songs, which they sang with great gusto. 
I, too, dozed, in the warmth of the sun coming through a 
window, wakening guiltily when the Padre slipped in the 
words, “Mandiaino nugliari salutationi a la congregassione inghlese 
della basillica di Londro,” whereupon several old ladies in black got 
up from their pews and came over to shake my hand, interrupt¬ 
ing the Padre’s sermon altogether. He didn’t seem to mind. 

Coming out of the church, I accidentally bumped into the 
garbage barrow of one of the men whose job it is perpetually 
to clean the streets. His cans went flying, spilling garbage 
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everywhere, and to compensate him for having to clear up 
the mess, I pushed his barrow for the rest of the day. 

It was a tranquil task, moving slowly, talking, piling the 
rubbish in a gondola when the barrow was full, avoiding the 
children playing everywhere in the streets (Venice is ideal for 
children—no motor cars), noting the ornate wells in the bigger 
squares where water used to be drawn from fresh water below 
the sea bed (now it comes piped through an aqueduct), appre¬ 
ciating the garbage collector’s tax-laden lament on living here, 
due entirely to the difficulty of cleaning the town. We ended 
our day’s work before the portals of the Church of San Marco. 
The garbage man suggested we enter, and when we did, 
delivered himself of an admirable discourse on the world- 
renowned mosaics to be found therein. He was very knowledge¬ 
able, not only on the subjects represented, but on the technique 
of this most difficult art. More surprising, he was sympathique 
both to the various artists, known and unknown, who worked 
in the church over a period of six hundred years, and to the 
people they so diligently represented on the walls. The garbage 
man spoke of them quite as if they were his personal friends. 
(“Priest, you are eating too much. I would strongly advise a 
diet if you do not wish to suffer later on. . . .”—“To wear 
such ornate robes must be very cumbersome, and hot when 
the humidity comes to Venice in the summer.”) 

As a one-time international trouble spot, Trieste looked 
peaceful from the heights of Napoleon’s Walk, a flat road 
above the town where the great man used to exercise and 
enjoy the widespread panorama of hill, sky and sea stretching 
to a distant horizon. 

By an even more misguided ‘International Settlement’ than 
usual, Trieste has had her fangs pulled, the Italians owning 
the city, the Yugoslavs the fishing rights which were her life 
blood. Emasculated thus, there remains one terror, u La Borra.” 
A name to play with, to conjure, to savour, La Borra is 
always spoken of in inverted commas, particularly when she 
comes screaming down from the North upholding her reputa¬ 
tion as the fiercest wind in Europe, known to reach 180 
km.p.h. Out of respect for La Borra houses have iron rings set 
in the walls to enable people to keep their feet when the wind 
blows. All windows are double windows with wooden shutters 
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on the outside. Few pipes run up the outside of houses, those 
there are being carefully clamped down every two feet or so. 
There are no tall chimneys, and even chimney-pots are low, 
squat affairs which hunch down into the roofs and thrust their 
thick shoulders into the wind. All movable things are freely 
hinged so that they can give way before the blast like the 
small reed in La Fontaine’s fable; everything else is bolted, 
barred and battened to withstand this awful lady. Each year 
two people are killed by her. La Bona runs her fiercest course 
during late February and early March. 

Thus it was with the moans and screeches of the wind pro¬ 
viding incidental music that I sought a means of transport 
across Yugoslavia. 

Owing to the many reports I’d heard about terrible roads 
and no transport, Yugoslavia was my bugbear of the moment. 
The British and American authorities in the city were of little 
help. Neither knew of any way to get into Yugoslavia; both 
suggested I smuggle aboard a ship for Greece. I gave this up 
as a bad suggestion after being thrown off three ships—two 
cargo boats and one pleasure steamer. 

Then I chanced to meet a Colonel Thomason who was 
fifty-four, had been in India for thirty odd years, and was now 
doing restitution work with the World Council of Churches. 
He knew everybody, and telephoned those likely to help me; 
“I say, old boy, d’you happen to know anyone with a sporting 
spirit likely to help a mad chappie I have in my office here, 
to cross Yugoslavia?” After a number of attempts, someone 
knew someone who had an introduction to someone else, and 
presendy I found myself walking through the wharves near 
Via Broletto to meet a certain Mario, chauffeur of an Opel. 
He agreed for the price of a packet of cigarettes to take me 
down the coast to Rijeka, 77 kms. away. 

“Thank you,” I said. “What kind of cigarettes do you want ?” 

“Lucky Strike.” 

I nodded. “When do we go?” 

“Morning. Alle quaUroB He held up four fingers. “Near the 
canal. Be on time. 

“Okay. And I’ll bring the cigarettes.” 

“Bene. You have money for Yugoslavia?” 

“No. I was waiting until I had a ride before changing my 
money.” 
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“Si, si” He studied my face for a moment. Then he took 
a map of Trieste from his pocket, opened it and pointed; 
“Piazza Verdi. Wait there at 7.45 this evening. A man will 
come to you who will say ‘Bartoluzzi’—go with him. He will 
take you to a place where you can get a good exchange. You 
have sterling?” 

“Yes.” 

“At 7.45. Remember,” with which cloak-and-daggerish 
touch, Mario slunk off. I straightaway made for a bank to 
check the rate of exchange. It was poor—a mere 840 dinar 
to the pound. On the black market one could get as high as 
1,500, the bank clerk said, adding drily that 1,500 was all one 
was allowed to take into Yugoslavia. 

At 7.30 I was already in the square. I tried, without success, 
to spot anyone waiting. Exactly at 7.45 a young man in a 
fawn coat walked past me. He said nothing. Nobody else went 
by until 7.52, and then it was only a schoolboy with a satchel 
on his back. He said, “Bartoluzzi.” I followed him. 

I followed him for a long time up and down narrow streets 
and broad thoroughfares, in and out of alleys and buildings, 
until I was thoroughly lost. I had the impression that we had 
described a circle and were quite close to our starting-point. 
It was not for me to ponder this question, but I had taken the 
precaution of leaving every valuable and all my money bar 
£3 at the Ospizio Cristiano where I was staying, sleeping on 
the dining-room floor. When the boy stopped before a door 
I closed up on him. He knocked. 

The door was opened by an old woman in black, like those 
I’d seen in the church in Venice. She had a high, querulous 
voice and demanded, loud enough to be heard at the end of 
the street, why we were disturbing her at night. The boy said 
something to her I couldn’t catch. The old lady turned to me: 

“How many pounds ?” she said. 

“Three.” 

“I’ll give you 1,200.” 

“Good night,” I said politely, moving off down the street. 

The boy ran after me: “She says 1,400.” 

“You tell her nothing below 2,000.” 

The boy conveyed my message, at which the old lady in 
black went back into the house. I stayed where I was in the 
middle of the street. 
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Five minutes passed; then ten. I was about to try and find 
my way home when the door opened and a stream of men 
came out. They moved well, handling themselves lightly; they 
were dressed alike in fawn coats and grey snap-brim fedoras; 
I recognised one of them as the young man who had gone by 
me at 7.45 exactly. They fanned out as they came towards me: 
I backed to a wall. 

The young man said: “1,400.” 

“No. 2,000.” 

“You’re a fool. The old girl says you are from the police.” 

“Ha,” I said. 

The young man waved one of his henchmen at me. Before 
he had taken two paces I unsheathed the kukri and began 
paring my nails in the best traditions of magazine fiction. The 
man stopped. The young man said: “Are you?” 

“From the police? Don’t be silly. Mario sent me.” 

“What? For 2,000 dinar a pound!” 

“No, no. I got that from a bank.” 

“Stone/” 

“At any rate, I figured it out. The bank pays 840. The clerk 
said I might get 1,500. Presumably you make a profit, so I 
guessed at 2,000.” 

The young man laughed, and the tension went out of the 
situation. “That is what made the old girl suspicious: 2,000 
is exactly our figure, and she could not imagine that anyone 
might guess. Gome inside; we all look stupid standing around 
like this. We must try and arrange a compromise, ...” We 
did, settling at 1,800 for the pound, which meant that I would 
have to smuggle into Yugoslavia some 3,900 dinar. It was very 
easily done. 

Both Mario and I were prompt for our rendezvous, meeting 
at the junction of the Corso Cavour with Via Rossini. Accom¬ 
panied by a mild version of La Bona whistling 70 km.p.h. 
tunes on the tramway wires overhead, the battered Opel 
rattled out of Trieste, making for the Yugoslav frontier with 
a sudden spate of bad weather on hand. A blizzard was blow¬ 
ing when we reached the frontier at 4.20 a.m., and a sleepy- 
eyed guard with a burp-gun over his shoulder didn’t even 
bother to stamp our passports, contenting himself with noting 
two passengers, while remaining within the warmth of his hut. 
I could have taken in anything. 
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The road from the frontier to Rijeka was fairly good, but 
the “countryside” was a succession of bleak houses in tiny 
groupings, not even hamlets, with stretches of bare land re¬ 
lieved by stunted vegetation around which the snow swirled. 
It had to be here that the car’s engine should choose to seize 
up. To my surprise, this didn’t bother Mario. Philosophically 
he got out of the boot a can of kerosene and poured some of 
it on to the offending pistons. Then he climbed into the back 
seat of the car, put a blanket round his legs and prepared to 
go to sleep. 

“Mario,” I said. “Hey, Mario. Don’t go to sleep. We’ve got 
to get to Rijeka.” 

“Si, I know. But the engine has seized up and we have to 
wait till it cools sufficiently to turn over. When that happens 
we pour some oil in and hope it goes. It will take—I don’t 
know—maybe six, maybe eight hours. In the meantime we 
wait. Go to sleep.” He folded his arms and closed his eyes. 

It took twelve hours. 

Rijeka, when we got there, was shrouded in darkness. There 
were few lights in the town, few new houses, few signs in the 
streets and fewer ads. There is nothing to advertise; everything 
is State-owned. My impression of the people was one of dull 
faces and old clothes. 

An English ship was in port, and Mario suggested that I 
forget about trying to get a further ride out of Rijeka, but 
instead, stay the night on the ship. He was sure the ship’s 
captain would be amenable to the idea. 

The ship was the M.S. Cavallo , and its Master was Captain 
Freddie Briggs, O.B.E. He had everything you expect of a 
captain, except a peg-leg and a parrot. Otherwise he was 
rotund, jovial, enjoyed telling jokes and putting back the local 
fire-water. He greeted me with the offer of a drink, after 
enveloping my hand in his enormous paw, chuckled at my 
story and offered me the pilot’s cabin for the night. 

One of the crew was assigned to wake me up early in the 
morning. He brought to this task a certain elan by the slick 
application of a wet sponge in revenge for the thrashing I had 
given him at darts the previous night. He also brought some 
tinned butter, cold meat and cheese, a gift from the Captain 
to replenish my diminishing stock. Furthermore, he mentioned 
a place called the Jodranska Pomorska Agencija, the Port 
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Authority Building, where he thought I might get help with 
a ride or at least a clue as to the best road corner on which 
to stand. 

I said I’d look the place up and prepared to get out of bed. 
While washing I lost my toothbrush down the basin plug-hole. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


Tito’s Folly 


With a restocked Josephine jouncing on nay back, I edged 
down the Cavallo’s skimpy gang-plank and made for the Jodran- 
ska Pomorska, It was a cold, bleary-eyed morning, and without 
breakfast in my stomach I felt peeved, unwilling to try my 
luck in the matter of getting a ride out on the road. 

I stopped a man going to work to ask him for directions to 
the Agencija, and as an afterthought asked him where I could 
get breakfast. He shrugged. He didn’t understand what I was 
saying. I tapped my empty stomach and pointed down my 
throat. Ah, yes, now he understood. Around the next corner, 
a left and two rights, across the bomb site, and I would 
come to a hotel. Inside, non-residents could get breakfast. But 
it was expensive, much too expensive for an honest worker, 
and my informant went off towards the docks shaking his head. 
I sought out the hotel, confident in my illicit dinars. 

The hotel was easy to find, but when I tried the front door 
it refused to open, and there was no bell-push. I made my way 
around to the back in search of an entrance. It was as well I 
did. There, behind the hotel, on a small parking lot, stood five 
brand-new American Fords and one Ford ambulance. Like 
soldiers in a row, one tan, one indigo, one black, two light blue 
and the ambulance a dust-streaked white. My world stopped. 
I forgot all about the Agencija. In Yugoslavia, where I had 
not as yet seen a single car, suddenly to find six new vehicles, 
obviously just imported—I dug Josephine in the ribs—this was 
where we set new standards of good fortune. 

With alacrity I found a way into the hotel (through the 
kitchens) and rooted out the hall porter (one of the better pro¬ 
ducts of the Communist university-for-all idea, speaking fluent 
English, French, German, Italian, Spanish, plus the four 
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Yugoslav dialects, without once having set foot outside his native 
land) to ask: 

“Could you tell me, please, who owns the six new motor 
cars parked behind the hotel?” 

“Yes, I can. But how did you come in?” 

“Through the kitchen; front door’s locked. Who owns the 
cars?” 

“Patience, sir. He is asleep up in his room. The front door 
is not locked, it is merely jammed, owing to this inclement 
weather causing the wood to swell.” 

“In that case, hooray for the weather, or I would not have 
seen the cars. Where are they going, do you know?” 

“To Skopje.” 

“Where’s that?” 

“In the south of Yugoslavia.” 

I yodelled with joy. 

“A little quiet,” said the porter. “You will disturb the guests.” 

“Sorry. I’m beginning to feel lucky. May I have breakfast 
while I wait for the man who owns the cars to wake up?” 

“Mr. Jankpvifi.” 

“I beg your pardon?” 

“Mr. Jankpvic, the man who owns the cars.” 

“Yes—er—I see. Well, may I have some breakfast while I 
wait for him ? I want to ask him if he will give me a ride as 
far as Skopje.” 

“I’m sure he will. He is a very kind person. What would 
you like for breakfast . . . ?” 

Mr. Zwojiia J. Jankqvic came downstairs with his team of 
drivers at nine o’clock. He was the Ford passenger-car sales¬ 
man for Yugoslavia, attached to Intcrkomerc, the General 
Trade Agency in Belgrade. The hall-porter introduced us. A 
little cherub of a man, with glasses perched on the end of a 
bulbous nose, Mr. Jankqvic kept shaking hands every other 
minute and saying 'please’ after his ten words of English. 

I said: “I am a student trying to go around the world.” 

“Please, sir, yes, please.” 

“Hitch-hiking—I mean autostop, you know?” 

“No, please.” He shook hands. 

“Eh?” 

“Please, no.” 

“Oh, yes. Where are your cars going to?” 
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“Yes, please?” 

“Where to?” 

“Please, yes. Zagreb, Beograd, Nis, Skopje, no?” He shook 
the opposite hand. 

“May I . . . ?” 

“Yes, please, no come with.” He shook both my hands, 
beamed, took off his spectacles to wipe away his excitement, 
and I had a ride for 1,161 kilometres across Yugoslavia. 

At io a.m. we set off. 

With the siren on the ambulance wailing its peculiar dirge, 
we Indian-filed out of town accompanied by the curious stares 
of the gathered population. We were trying to make Zagreb 
that evening. Normally you drive directly from Rijeka over 
the Dalmatians to Zagreb in some three and a half hours. But 
as the cars were all new and had to be ‘run in’, and as there 
was danger of deep snow on high ground, we went a round¬ 
about route via Ljubljana. 

I was in the tan-coloured Ford with a tiny chimpanzee of 
a man; he could only just reach the pedals on the floor of the 
car. He spoke no English, and I did not know a word of his 
language. No sooner was I seated beside him, however, than 
he started giving me a lesson which got as far as the two words 
he considered necessary to get me through his country. 1 Dobro’ 
is good, thank you is ‘Hvala’. The first word is significant; 
everything from here on had to be ‘dobro’. No criticism which 
was likely to hurt, enjoyment in all I was to see. He was a 
‘dobro’ diplomat. 

We travelled along a good road, climbing all the time at a 
boring 40 krn.p.h. We were making fair progress when we ran 
into snow. We slithered and skidded, tried to play skittles with 
the other cars and had to watch out for the local yokels who 
—quite dumb—would come charging out on the road to see 
the novel procession go by, impervious to any suggestion that 
they might get hurt trying to touch the cars. Little Jikky (my 
driver’s nickname) had to be on the qui vive all the time; he 
swore at the peasantry through the window—which let the 
words out and the cold in. It sounded magnificent. 

Such of the countryfolk as we saw in this area were tough. 
To the extent that where I was wrapped up in long ski-pants, 
several shirts and sweaters, parka, woollen cap, gloves and 
thick socks, in an effort to cheat the cold, various characters 
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lounged outdoors in open-necked shirts and rolled-up sleeves. 
It just did not seem to occur to them that the temperature was 
below zero. 

At the highest point on the road to Ljubljana we were hit 
by a minor blizzard which resulted in the cars getting stuck 
and having to be pushed and pushed up and over the hill. 
Even Jikky dispensed with the ‘dobro\ 

From then on it was a pleasant run into Ljubljana through 
scenery reminiscent of Switzerland. We stopped for lunch, 
which was one of the most amusing and instructive meals I 
have ever eaten. Here, for the first time, I saw the so-called 
‘equality’ among the people in operation. Everybody ate with 
everybody else: the banker with the road-sweeper and the 
chimney-sweep with the mannequin. Two tables away sat a 
distinguished-looking Austrian couple, and imagine their sur¬ 
prise when two coal-merchants covered in coal dust, came in, 
dragged up chairs without ceremony and sat at their table. 
The waiter does not ‘serve 5 you in any sense. He is there to 
‘dispense 5 food as a chemist does medicine. Nobody ‘orders’ 
food: you shout at the waiter as he goes past, and nine times 
out of ten he shouts right back. But food is cheap, which it has 
to be when you consider that the average worker earns about 
10,000 dinar per month—equivalent to approximately £12 
sterling at the official rate of exchange. The food is also good. 
Our meal lasted two hours. 

After lunch we lined up again, and this time I rode in the 
ambulance with Mr. Jankqvic. The road from Ljubljana to 
Zagreb is bad, and it was raining, which did not help much. 
Mr. JankqviC had no radio in the ambulance, so he sang all 
the way to Zagreb. It passed the time. 

Night had fallen when we reached Zagreb, and we drove 
to the Hotel Beograd, where the team drivers were going to 
spend the night. I, to save money, slept in the ambulance, 
and found out what it must be like for an animal in the Zoo. 
Half of Zagreb squashed their potato noses against the window 
to see me trying to sleep in my sleeping-bag. Before that I had 
been given supper by the hotel proprietress. Hearing I was 
English and tickled pink about my idea of sleeping in the 
ambulance, she insisted I try a local speciality. It is called 
cevaptici, pronounced ‘chevapchichi 5 , and is made of three dif¬ 
ferent meats, veal, lamb and beef, rolled together and cut into 
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small sausages one and a half inches long by half an inch 
thick, specially cooked by a secret method, including mystic 
incantations, and served with grated onion. I ate well. 

And so to my closely observed sleep. 

For the next morning I was told to be up early, as we wanted 
to get away in good time. I obeyed instructions and had to sit 
in the lounge listening impatiently to the good time ticking 
away while the drivers slept till noon. 

When eventually we left Zagreb, we drove along what must 
be one of the finest highways in Europe, and certainly the 
most uninteresting. For 400 kms. a straight-as-a-die road 
stretches from Zagreb to Belgrade. At an unvarying 50 km.p.h. 
we loafed along through identical countryside, so that if you 
dozed off and woke again you might well think you had not 
moved. Long, thin trees in straggly bunches and marshy, 
flooded land line the road. You go through no towns, so there 
is nothing to distract your attention from the uniformity of the 
landscape. The ‘Autoput’, as this is called, was built by inter¬ 
national labour as a Communist gesture to the post-war world. It 
is great, but a bend or two would have made it more attractive. 

As there is nothing to see by way of landscape, you notice 
the animals and birds on the road’s verge. There were birds 
of many kinds, particularly egrets balancing on one leg in the 
water looking clever and cynical, and others which looked 
like flamingos, but weren’t. Driving you have to watch out 
for animals—they have little road sense here. Mr. Jankgvic 
gave a cat its ninth life, but further on we hit and killed a 
rabbit. (It was collected by one of the drivers to serve as a 
‘roast’ when he got home.) Stray animals seem fair game for 
the motorist, and there were a number of dogs splattered over 
the road. Such dogs as we saw alive were mangy, underfed; 
the bones on horses and cattle stuck out like hat-racks. It was 
pitiful. Yugoslavs have scant respect for four-legged creatures, 
other than as beasts of burden and food. 

They have, however, a rare love for children. It is customary 
for complete strangers to stop people in the street, coo and 
cluck over their babies, give the babies sweets, pat them, tell 
them how pretty they are and offer gratuitous advice to the 
parents on bringing them up. Contrary to expectations, the 
parents don’t clout such busybodies with the infant’s rattle, 
but thank them for their thoughtfulness. 
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After we had passed the town of Brod on our right we occa¬ 
sionally saw flocks of dirty sheep with their attendant shep¬ 
herds. These men were magnificently arrayed in brightly 
coloured costumes, dominated by tall, black astrakhan caps 
drawn tightly over their heads and skin capes flung about 
their shoulders. Prominent cheekbones told of their Mongolian 
ancestry, and their thin Mandarin moustaches recalled tales 
of Genghis Khan. With complete detachment they watched 
our convoy go by, the while playing music on their three- 
note flutes. The sight of these shepherds stressed the changing 
aspect of the people as you travel from north-west to south¬ 
east across Yugoslavia. First they looked like the Italians; here 
they looked real Slavs; further south they were akin to the 
Turks. 

We approached Belgrade at twilight. You can see the lights 
of the city from quite a distance. 

On our way through the suburbs, near the junction of the 
River Sava with the Danube, we passed the colossal skeleton 
of a building. It was incredible—big, like some gigantic rabbit- 
hutch. This was the new government building, I was told 
proudly, and, when finished, would be the largest building 
in Europe as well as the most handsome administrative centre. 
I was impressed. Later, through talk in the embassies, I heard 
another part of the story. This edifice, privately known as 
“Tito’s Folly”, had had literally millions of dinars spent on it 
before it was discovered that it was built on shifting and sink¬ 
ing foundations! Various vague attempts had been made to 
pour concrete down into the foundations, but a final decision 
on what to do with the thing had not been made. To do the 
job properly required such a vast labour force that it would 
seriously affect the labour economy of the country. Yugoslavs 
didn’t refer to this aspect of their Government. 

Just beyond here we crossed the Sava over a bridge about 
which there is a wonderful, gallant little story, truly reflecting 
the Yugoslav character. During World War II, when the 
Germans were retreating from Belgrade, they crossed the Sava 
over this bridge. To the utter surprise of observers, partisan 
forces, following shortly behind, swarmed over the bridge and 
took up the chase, harrying the enemy’s rear. It seemed incon¬ 
ceivable that the opportunity to blow up the bridge had not 
been taken by the Germans. 
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And in fact it had. They had laid sufficient explosives on 
the bridge to blow it out of existence. But unbeknownst to 
them a fifty-seven-year-old schoolmaster, calmly tagging along 
with their demolition squads, disconnected all the detonators 
and then went scampering back to tell his partisan friends 
that the way was clear for them to cross. And, as it turned out, 
this was the same man who had done exactly the same thing 
over the same bridge against the same enemy during the First 
World War. One of the smaller squares in Belgrade is named 
after him by a grateful nation. 

I stayed in Belgrade for five days, during which time the 
cars were being lubricated. 

I spent the first night with an old friend of mine who, like 
Mr. Jankgvih, was an importer of motor cars. In any Western 
country this man’s equivalent would be well off. He, how¬ 
ever, lives with his wife, father, mother, sister and brother in 
three tiny rooms, plus the usual kitchen and bathroom. They 
were very crowded and their kindness in putting up a tramp 
like me was saddening. 

After supper we sat round the pot-bellied stove which glowed 
red in the centre of the dining-room-lounge-mother-father- 
bedroom. It became unbearably hot in the room and foggy 
after the old man had puffed at his pipe for a few minutes. 
We had interesting things to tell one another, mainly com¬ 
paring their way of life and ours. I showed them some pictures 
I had, and the reaction of the different generations was reveal¬ 
ing. The old man selected one print and asked: 

“What’s this?” 

“It’s a picture taken at a ball in a place called Londonderry 
House.” 

He grunted: “And these people?” 

“The two girls are sisters, Greta and Karen, and the soulful- 
looking fellow on the right a Scot called Gordon. The chap 
with the fatuous grin is me.” 

“Everyone is happy. It is strange. Sad, Here people have 
forgotten how to laugh naturally, at life or at themselves. You 
are all wearing evening clothes. Is this common?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“Not here. Before the war, we were gay; now sombre. It is 
as well for her”'—he nodded at the sister, who was going ‘Oh’ 
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and ‘Ah’ over the strapless dresses of the girls in the picture— 
“that she did not know the old days. Life is heavy. Heavy 
like a great load of coal you have to carry up a flight of stairs, 
and you feel the weight in your bones.” 

Before the war the old man had owned a bijouterie —now 
nothing. He did not like Titoism and loathed the Communism 
of ‘that great flea-ridden bear’, as he called Russia. His wife 
said little, but she kept running her fingers lightly over the 
glossiness of the photographs. 

Their son and his wife were unwilling to condemn. They 
both agreed life was tough, but they pointed to the undeni¬ 
able fact that nowhere in Yugoslavia was there a beggar in 
the streets. 

The young brother thought we looked silly in evening dress, 
‘like penguins’, and flexed his muscles for me to feel how 
strong he was. Our conversation was in English with my 
friend, French with his wife and sister, German with the old 
folk and sign language with the brother. 

In the morning I was wakened by Madame with a cup of 
tea and some bread, tier husband had, as usual, gone to work 
with the rest of Yugoslavia at 6.30 a.m., ari interesting example 
for executives in England. I went off and had a chat with 
one of the Secretaries at the British Embassy. A tip from him 
led me to seek out the English Club as a possible place where 
I could sleep for nothing. After tramping over miles of ruts 
which pass for streets, I eventually got there—a long, low, 
wooden shack, behind a long, low, wooden fence with a gate 
in it, which was locked. Chucking Josephine over this fence, 
I strolled around to see what I could see and wait until some¬ 
one with a key came along to open the Club. 

I happened upon the University of Belgrade, which has the 
enormous figure of 40,000 students on its campus. This, one 
of the students told me, was due to the free enrolment system, 
whereby tuition is made available for everybody. Consequently 
the standard of education was forced down to about high- 
school level. Bitterly he concluded: “If there are any clever 
students, worthy of a university education, they usually end 
up teaching the class.” 

Impressions as one passes through a place are haphazard 
and come in fragments to form a collage which might or might 
not be coherent and understandable and permitting of a label. 
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Belgrade permits of a label; aged physically, aged in spirit, 
but enduring. 

The people look old. At the age of forty men and women 
are wrinkled into a semblance of sixty. The buildings are 
nouveau vieux , pockmarked where shell fragments have gouged 
chunks from their walls; unrepaired and unlikely to be re¬ 
paired, they have a destitute grace. The main shopping centre 
in town is a broad street, three times the width of any in 
London, with modern stores, having everything in the win¬ 
dows and nothing in the shops. Belgrade boasts one pair of 
traffic lights awaiting the day when it will have a traffic prob¬ 
lem. In the meantime they change colour for the benefit of the 
herds of cows and sheep going through the town to the 
slaughter-house. The Avalc Road leads south out of town; 
here the Germans shot 1,000 Yugoslavs in one day. On nearby 
Mount Avale is a magnificent Memorial to these people. Wide 
steps climb the last 200 feet of the hill. On top is a slim marble 
plinth, surrounded by dynamic groups depicting War, Hero¬ 
ism, Suffering. Belgrade is enduring. 

On my way back to the Club, I stopped to have a word 
with one of the few frec-enterprise wallahs in town. Ivano 
Milutinovitsca stood at the junction of one of the roads with 
the huge Slavije Circle, through which all the rickety trams 
clattered. The scales with which he weighed people or things 
for a few pence stood beside him in proud defiance of the 
adjacent uniformity. He was a bulky man, wearing an enor¬ 
mous greatcoat with a moth-eaten fur collar, a florid face, 
bald, except for a few brave hairs which he pulled absent- 
mindedly whenever he took off his fur hat. 

He weighed me. After several minutes of rattle and clank, 
his machine valiantly gave out that I weighed xoo pounds. 

“That’s impossible,” I said. “If your machine’s correct, I’ve 
lost 80 pounds since leaving London a few days ago.” 

He looked amazed. “Goot boy,” he said. “You must eat 
better than that!” 

Nothing like faith in one’s work. We chatted for a while, 
and then, seeing that business was not too good, he excused 
himself, lifted up his machine and moved over to another part 
of the Circle. 

The Club was open when I returned. I stowed Josephine 
in a corner. People began to show at 10 p.m., and one of 
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them, another Peter, offered to put me up in his flat. After 
dumping poor, tired Josephine there, he took me on a round 
of the three night-clubs Belgrade possessed. 

There is nothing formal about night life in Yugoslavia, so 
that a polo-necked sweater and black corduroy trousers dressed 
me well enough for admittance into any of the clubs. 

We went to the night-clubs in descending order, beginning 
with the best, the Majestic. Well fitted out, indirect lighting 
on walls done in ‘cool’ shades of blue and green, two bars 
and a sunken dance floor, the club was presided over by many- 
ringed “Uncle Nick”, looking the image of one of Peter 
Cheyney’s prosperous crooks. I dare say he was. The floor show 
would not have done credit to a village f&te, but the patrons 
applauded enthusiastically. As it was the beginning of the 
month, the place was crowded with people making the most 
of their pay packets. 

Prostitutes overwhelmingly outnumbered other women, their 
trade being pursued on an official basis, sanctioned by the 
police, as long as each served two weeks’ imprisonment a year. 
They do not think this a heavy punishment, as I was told by 
a peroxided female who sidled up to test the market, and, to 
boot, the police act as protectors as well as providing medical 
attention. I said, “How very interesting,” and started to make 
notes on a paper napkin. She asked me why I was doing 
this, and I said there was a possibility I might write a book 
and to write a book it was essential to make notes, as the 
popular notion that one can remember incidents and facts was 
a fallacy. “A book,” she exclaimed, perking up brightly. “We 
had better help you,” and off she went to round up some of her 
cronies, who supplied me with all valid information, including 
current city prices, which they said were cheap, and better 
value for money than could be got either in Paris or London. 
By the time I had filled four napkins with notes half the people 
in the Club were laughing their heads off, and the other half 
thought we were trying to run Casanova out of business, as 
we must have had two dozen assorted women simultaneously 
giving us their life stories, while the news spread and more 
kept joining the milling throng. “Uncle Nick” threw us out 
for disrupting business. 

The second club, the Crystal, was a drab affair, being the 
sorting-house for all the boys who looked like girls and all 
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the girls who looked like boys. It was also the centre of the 
town’s drug traffic, which, like prostitution, was carried on 
with police knowledge. An individual with a vast amount of 
scaffolding about his shoulders came over to offer us some 
“snow” if we could pay him in dollars. We told him he’d been 
seeing too many gangster films. There were not many of this 
melodramatic cigarette-in-the-mouth-corner type. The majority 
just sat quietly, the homosexuals on one side of the room, the 
Lesbians on the other, drinking, with vacant eyes, listening to 
a three-piece band going through the motions. 

The third club was a real dive, the lowest of the low, the 
Lotus. Down a long flight of stairs and through several passage¬ 
ways, it was finally revealed as a dim cellar punctuated by a 
dance floor not ten feet across, with pillars disappearing into 
tobacco smoke. Everything was mean, sordid, vicious and 
second-rate. A peeling ceiling flaking on to overstuffed gilt 
chairs was the background against which swam the hoodlums, 
spies, petty thieves, pimps, sluts, narcotics, gigolos and Embassy 
staffs, of every conceivable race, colour and creed, having the 
grandest time in the world and looking utterly sick about it. 
We started a fight. 

I had been filling up several more sheets of paper napkins, 
this time with cartoons, when, without so much as a by-your- 
leave, a small, stocky man with a chequered cap on the back 
of his head came over to our table and snatched them out of 
my hand. 

“Hey, what’s the idea?” I said. 

“Forget it,” said Peter. “He’s drunk.” 

“I am not drunk,” said Chequered Cap, 

“Give the papers back,” said a Negro with a broken nose. 
“Shut up,” said Chequered Cap, and the fight started. 

Broken Nose fetched Chequered Cap a wallop across the 
head with an empty beer bottle and pitched him out on to 
the tiny dance floor, where he skittled several shuffling couples. 
They took umbrage at such liberties and made for Broken Nose 
en masse. As this was scarcely fair, Peter and I disrupted their 
advance by sliding a table through the middle of their ranks, 
whereupon, with a whoop, everybody joined in and the club 
became on indiscriminate slugging match. It was cruel, and 
it was not fun. A nervous, electric violence drove the men to 
use boot, knee and knife in their efforts to stamp the daylight 
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and foul tobacco smoke out of their neighbours. Only the 
women were immune from the brawl, and I actually saw one 
man request a woman to get off a chair so that he could use 
it to lambast somebody. Peter and I got out as fast as we 
could, relatively unscathed. 

On Sunday we had lunch at the Hunter’s Restaurant, which 
served as a pleasant contrast to the clubs of the night before. 
The walls of this small tavern were panelled, and covered with 
hunting trophies: antlers of various deer, heads of boar and 
bear, all shot by the local hunters’ association, who were dis¬ 
tinguishable by their green feathered caps. Here we ate the 
unpronounceable raznici, much like a kebab , also bur eh, which 
is a flat pancake stuffed with meat and lebne cheese. 

Two days later, with rain drenching Belgrade, I was washing 
some clothes in Peter’s flat when the telephone rang, and it 
was Mr. Jankpvic to say that the cars were at that moment 
leaving, and if I wanted a ride to Skopje I was to meet them 
on the road out of town by the petrol pump, such-and-such 
directions. I said I’d try and get there, banged the ’phone 
down, grabbed Josephine and charged out of the flat with 
about eight minutes to make the rendezvous three-quarters of 
a mile away. Two minutes later I charged back again, ripped 
my pack open, slung in all my wet washing which I had left 
soaking in the basin, and set off once more. I was several 
minutes late at the pump and thought for sure I had missed 
the cars. I ought to have known better. A policeman on point 
duty explained that no cars had passed. Half an hour later 
they turned up, and though soaked to the skin by the rain, 
I was glad to see them. We filled the cars full of petrol and 
left Belgrade. Some four miles out of town we also left any 
semblance of a macadamised road. As it was a miserable day, 
with the windscreen wipers monotonously tick-tocking back and 
forth, I promptly fell asleep. You could not see a thing, any¬ 
way. I woke up when we reached a wretched little place called 
Markovac with streets a sea of mud, through which we sloshed 
our way to a restaurant where the drivers decided to have 
a snack. 

Inside was a pleasant surprise. The room looked like a 
painting by Rembrandt. A long room, with all the light com¬ 
ing from one lamp and a vast pot-bellied stove crackling and 
glowing in the middle. The windows admitted no light, and 
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would not have done so even if the curtains hadn’t been drawn, 
the panes being so begrimed with the dust of ages. Every now 
and again someone would stomp through the door, kicking 
the mud from his boots and shaking himself like a dog to get 
the rain off while he slapped his pudding-shaped fur hat against 
the door post. The light did its best, but in all the corners of 
the room the shadows gobbled it up. The service was prompt, 
so we stayed only an hour over the cup of coffee and the liquor 
the Yugoslavs customarily drink with it at this time of day 
(xi a.m.). It was rather romantic to see the shepherds and 
peasants, with their long, sweeping moustaches waggling as 
they talked, their leggings stuck out towards the stove, lolling 
back over the hard upright chairs. 

When we left, the rain had stopped for a bit, so I stayed 
awake and helped Mr. Jankqvid to pass the time by singing 
songs. We could not for the life of us remember the tune for 
“In the Mood”, which was bad, because from then on our 
conversation wrapped itself round the dratted song. We lunched 
at a fair-sized town, Svetozarevo. Here I bought myself, to the 
great delight of everyone, a fur cap like the shepherds wear. 
It cost x,ooo dinar, which at the normal rate of exchange 
would be a little more than £1, whereas at “my rate” it was 
just about 12 s. 6 d. These caps are tall, rounded, of bear-skin, 
lined with padded felt with a leather sweatband, and can be 
folded into a variety of shapes. They are generally worn straight 
up and pulled right down over the cars. 

At Nis, reached the next night, the drivers put up in a 
State-owned motel, while I again slept in the ambulance. 

The following day, to everybody’s surprise, we were actually 
away by 6.30. Soon after leaving Nis, we got acquainted with 
the worst roads encountered so far. Two of the cars had blow¬ 
outs and were left behind to get repaired. The countryside 
became hillier, with fewer trees and more cultivated land. At 
the foot of one of these hills we came to a wooden bridge which 
had fallen in, forcing us to detour around it through a ford 
in the stream it was meant to span. In the middle of the ford 
a skinny toast-rack of a horse was vainly trying to pull a cart 
across the stream. It couldn’t budge because it was frightened 
of the slippery rocks underhoof. The poor thing was being 
whipped severely by two scarecrow-looking individuals and 
must have held up traffic for quite some time, as two other 

c 
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carts were waiting to cross as well. The owners were standing 
by yelling encouragement. We watched this performance until 
Mr. Jankgvic, unable to contain himself, shouted at the peasants 
not to be so cruel, but to try and lead the horse. He was told 
to go to hell. So he jumped out of the ambulance, walked into 
the stream, took the horse by its bridle and, with a little tact, 
got the whole shebang out. A man of resource. 

Towards noon it began to get really hot, and on the next 
stretch of road the dust was thick, turning the cars brown. 
Nothing like variety in weather to make a trip interesting. We 
ran into Skopje—journey’s end—in monochromatic colour. 
With Mr. Jankpvic as my guide, I went in search of the British 
Consulate. Try as we might, we could not locate it, and then 
we got lost down a maze of back streets. We even had to ask 
the way back to the main road in town. Mr. Jankpvic looked 
very mournful. 



CHAPTER SIX 


White Bokhara 


“We are out of luck, I think,” said Mr. Jankiyvic. “Let us 
please get something to eat and drink and maybe we get ideas. 
Yes?” 

“Yes.” 

We set off down the main road. A street-corner shop, two 
doors away from the restaurant we were headed for, gave us 
the idea we needed. It was a Government Tourist Office, and 
we went in to find out if by chance they knew of any motor 
cars going south to Greece. They did not; but we obtained 
the interesting information that students and tourists got a 
25 per cent, reduction in rail fare on tickets bought in Yugo¬ 
slavia. Out of idle curiosity, I asked for the price of a ticket 
to Istanbul and was told 3,600 dinars! I nearly fell over. For 
the equivalent of £2 at the rate of exchange at which I had 
obtained dinars, I could get a train ride nearly three times the 
distance London-Paris. Fantastically cheap. I bought a ticket 
on the spot. 

The train, the Orient Express, left at 4 p.m., so after a small 
snack with Mr. Jankpvih, who was convinced that the thought 
of food had engendered the inspiration to enter the Tourist 
Office, we said goodbye, and I started for the station. He 
was a delightful man who took great pleasure in helping 
others. 

F The train was on time. I found a compartment full of 
English schoolboys bound for Athens under the supervision of 
their History Master. I joined them, and we traded yams. 
The train was going to Athens, but I was to get off at Salonika, 
stay there the night, and catch next morning’s mail train to 
Istanbul. Being the Orient Express, even third class was com¬ 
fortable. 
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At the Yugoslav-Greek frontier I got talking to the fireman, 
and he invited me to travel the rest of the way to Salonika 
riding in the engine. It was very exciting roaring along at the 
head of the train with the powerful searchlight in front fling¬ 
ing a probing finger of light hundreds of yards into the night 
along the track ahead of us. The fireman, engine-driver and 
I took part in a little chess tournament in between our respec¬ 
tive occupations of stoking, peering down the track and getting 
in the way, which ended in a draw, one game each. Chess 
was becoming a curious lingua franca. 

We rattled into Salonika at midnight. Rejecting the offers 
of local black-marketeers to change iny dollars, pounds, francs, 
marks, pesos, roubles, rupees and what-have-you into anything 
I cared to mention at rates unheard of in banking circles, 1 
located the first-class waiting-room and was asleep on top of 
the dressing table in there before anybody thought of asking 
for my ticket. At seven we were woken up and at 7.30 the 
train rolled in. 

This time I found a compartment occupied by two Austrian 
boys, Pirker and Strindberger, who were also impecunious and 
‘hiking 5 with packs, but only travelling as far as Istanbul: “To 
put one foot in Asia,” as they said. We decided we’d need 
the entire compartment if we wanted some sleep that night 
(the train would only reach Istanbul at noon of the following 
day, a Friday), so we drew the blinds, hung a large “reserved: 
do not disturb 55 sign on the door handle, locked the door 
with a makeshift key, piled our gear against it and held the 
fort against all-comers. We were successful as far as Kavalla, 
where an American girl going to Beirut persuaded us to let 
her in. 

The train may have been the ‘Stamboul Express’, but this 
did not prevent it stopping at every little station. Recompense, 
however, for the caterpillar pace was abundantly at hand in 
the lovely countryside across which we dallied: highly culti¬ 
vated fields, pastel-shaded houses with tiled roofs basking in 
the heat, a glimpse here and there between low hills of the 
Aegean sparkling in the morning sun. 

That night we slept two on the benches and two up in the 
luggage racks. The luggage racks were net affairs supported 
by three brackets, one at each end and one in the middle. 
The Compagnie des Wagons-lits, or whoever is responsible, 
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should realise that there is room for much improvement in 
the design of these contrivances. Especially should the middle 
bracket be moved—either six inches up towards the door, 
bringing it about the location of your belly, or six inches down, 
so that it fits beneath your posterior. As it is, you only succeed 
in ruining your spine and hip-bones. Nevertheless, we slept 
soundly, barring the occasion Pirker managed to dislodge one 
of the brackets, and fell through the netting. Somebody had 
a Boy Scout’s knife with numerous gadgets, including a screw¬ 
driver, so we were able to fix the thing and the poor fellow 
could go back to sleep. 

Bang! 

Bang! Someone thumped on the door. The handle was tried 
and the thumping repeated incessantly, while shouts in some 
unintelligible language could be heard above the din. 

We all woke up. 

“Wassa time?” I asked, still half-asleep. 

“Four-thirty,” came from one of the bunks below. 

“My God! What a shocking time to be woken up. Go away,” 
I shouted. “We’re all sleeping.” 

“ JaJa, Geh weg the cry was taken up in a variety of tongues. 

“Va fen!" 

“ Jao! Yarns!” 

“Fut le camp! Vasy!" 

“Scram!” 

None of this had the slightest effect. Outside the racket in¬ 
creased, an attempt was made to lower the window set in the 
door, and somebody was trying to insert a key in the lock, 
but was being frustrated by Pirker plus another gadget from 
the versatile Boy Scout’s knife. 

We held a council of war. 

“Do you suppose the train is being attacked?” suggested 
the American girl. 

“I don’t think so, or they wouldn’t hesitate to push in the 
glass,” I said. 

“I believe,” said Strindberger, who was a knowledgeable 
chap, “that we are at Edirne on the Turkish fronder, and the 
men making such an infernal din out there are in all prob¬ 
ability the Customs officers trying to do their duty.” 

The American girl giggled. 
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“Ha, ha,” we all said weakly. 

“Shall I let them in?” asked Pirker from his post by the 
door. 

“Yes. I think you had better,” said Strindberger. 

“And,” added the American girl, “I think you fellows had 
better hop back into bed and let me be the reception com¬ 
mittee.” 

We looked at her. She was wearing a becoming pair of frilly 
nylon pyjamas. Without a murmur, we accepted her proposi¬ 
tion and pretended to be asleep. 

The door was opened almost immediately and a small bat¬ 
talion of Customs officers crowded in, sprinkled with a fair 
number of railway officials, two of whom carried our large 
“do not disturb” notice. We snored extra loud. 

“Who locked the door . . . ?” began the senior official at 
the top of his voice, while the rest of his men, in full cry, de¬ 
manded answers to a host of other questions. 

They were all cut short by the voice of our American bene¬ 
factress, who, sitting on her bunk, legs crossed after the manner 
of Buddha, looking absolutely gorgeous in her nylon pyjamas, 
which were causing eye-strain amongst most of the officials, 
as she had undone the top three buttons of her jacket, de¬ 
manded : 

“What is the meaning of your behaviour, gentlemen? Can’t 
you read?” She pointed to the notice. “And who gave you 
permission to rush in here in this barbaric fashion?” 

It stopped them dead. 

“Madam . . .” began one. 

“Silence!” She was magnificent. “You are disturbing my 
little brothers.” She waved at us three great louts. “Who is 
the officer in charge ?” 

One man stepped forward. Already the more timid of the 
brethren were beginning to edge out of the compartment. The 
rest remained as much to look at her as out of a sense of duty. 

“Ah, you,” she said, scanning the C.O. up and down with 
unconcealed scorn. “Have you no control over your men? 
Order them out at once.” He did so. “Now, what do you 
want?” she asked. 

“Madam, this is the Turkish frontier, and we have to check 
passports and baggage.” 

“Yes, of course you have to. But that does not mean you 
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can come stomping in here disturbing everybody. You people 
don’t seem to realise that a civilised tongue gets things done 
much faster than all the shouting and banging about in the 
world.” 

“Hear, hear,” I said inadvertently. 

The Customs officer turned a suspicious eye in my direc¬ 
tion, but he was brought back to the path of duty by the 
American girl saying peremptorily: 

“Pay attention! He’s only talking in his sleep. First of all 
you want our passports.” She collected our four passports 
from the various pockets in which they were kept and handed 
them over. “And, secondly, there is no need to check our 
baggage, as we have nothing to declare.” She looked him 
straight in the eye and defied him to say her nay. 

He gave way, stamped the passports, handed them back and 
started for the door. As he was about to pass through he turned 
and said: “Forgive me. Only two more questions, madam. 
How is it that one family has four different surnames, and 
how can one person shout ‘Stay out’ in so many different 
voices?” 

She smiled: “We are all adopted orphans, and I am a 
ventriloquist.” 

With a fine display of gallantry, he bowed: “You are also 
very beautiful, madam. We of the Customs are routed and in 
full retreat. Good night, and may you have an extremely 
pleasant journey.” He stepped out and closed the door. We 
could hear him give instructions to replace our sign. 

“Three cheers for Jenny,” said Pirker, and we really let it rip. 

It was only after the commotion had died down that we 
discovered our number had been increased by one. He was 
a skinny little individual who must have sneaked in with the 
surging hoards of officialdom. We threatened to throw him 
out, but he made such an appealing picture with a large fez 
perched on his head and his tale of going home to Turkey 
after four years in Greece, that in the end he stayed and made 
himself quite at home by using our packs and Jenny’s suitcase 
as a bed. He sang most of the way to Istanbul because, as he 
explained, he felt happy. 

Noon found us clacking over the points as we changed lines 
to come into the main railway terminus of Istanbul, formerly 
Constantinople, formerly Byzantium. We said goodbye to Jenny, 
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with whom we were all in love by this time, and she went off 
to catch her train for Beirut. 

The two Austrians and myself were at a loss for somewhere 
to stay. This was due entirely to the limiting factor of money, 
otherwise we were all for going straightway to the new hotel 
Mr. Conrad Hilton was building on the heights overlooking 
the Bosphorus, and there asking for a suite of rooms. It was 
our musical friend with the fez who recommended the Y.M.C.A. 

“No; that’s hopeless,” I said. “Much too expensive. All these 
Y’s are.” 

“Ah,” he said. “Too expensive, yes, but not if we first go 
and change some money. What have you got? Pounds? 
Dollars?” 

“Yes.” We were wary. 

“Iji. I know a place where you will get a first-class rate of 
exchange.” He put two fingers in his mouth and let fly a 
piercing whistle, which had a cab by our side in no time. “We 
go there now, and when you change your money this way you 
can afford the Y.M.C.A.” 

We scrambled into the taxi. Our guide directed the driver 
to a sloppy wooden building across the road from the British 
Consulate. Inside, on the third floor, was a billiard parlour, 
a bar and several seedy individuals propping it up. After the 
briefest negotiations, they gave us the excellent rate of 16 
Turkish lire to the pound sterling, where officially we would 
only have obtained g. We thanked them and remarked on the 
the strategic situation they had facing the British Consulate. 
They said yes, it was very convenient, and brisk business 
flourished between the two establishments. They asked us, as 
a parting favour, to tell any friends we might have over the 
way, that working hours were to be extended until three in 
the morning and a cabaret would be laid on to distract 
patrons. 

Down in the street we picked up a cruising Dolmus and 
told the driver to take us to the Y.M.C.A. In Istanbul, where 
public transport is not of the best, the system of Dolmus taxi¬ 
cabs is a fine one. They are a form of miniature bus service. 
They charge the same fixed rate for any length of journey in 
town, and accept as many passengers as can be crammed into 
the interior. Thus we had a fair cross-section of the city’s people 
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in and out of the cab by the time we reached our destination 
in the Old City next to the famous St. Sophia Church. 

Once installed at the “Y”, we set out to orient ourselves 
and plumped for a ride in one of the punt-like boats which 
ply across the Golden Horn, as being the best means of getting 
an overall view of the city. 

Istanbul is the classical cross-roads of the ancient world— 
more so even than mighty Rome. Like Rome, she is built on 
seven hills. Her skyline, as seen across water, tells the story of 
the many conquerors who sacked, razed, rebuilt and came to 
live in her. All about us, as we sat in our caique , the reasons 
for interest in the city by empires old and new were made 
abundantly clear by the bustle of ships from the nations of 
the world cluttering the Horn, conglomerating at this city 
which sprawls between the Mediterranean and the Black Sea 
and bestrides the land route from Europe to Asia. A modem 
city now, after the steadfast pioneer work of Kemal Ataturk, 
although the maze of dead-end, squalid, ramshackle, rat- 
infested streets which flummox even the most cautious traveller 
makes you wonder. Nonetheless, we were ecstatic about our 
view of Istanbul, and spent the entire afternoon rocking gently 
in the caique looking at it. 

We went to bed early on the rickety metal cots which seem 
to be standard equipment in youth hostels the world over, but 
not before partaking of a meal comprising cold baked beans 
and bread. We were sharing a dormitory with two German 
boys touring in a Volkswagen and a Canadian on a painting 
holiday. They were as broke as we were, and their meals as 
uninteresting. Thus it was a great discovery that Gus the 
Canadian made when he went to his bank the next morning 
to see if any money had arrived for him from his parents. 

On his return he came tearing into the dormitory in much 
the spirit of Archimedes rushing from his bath. 

“Wake up, you lazy bastards,” he whooped, for, despite the 
advanced hour, we were all in bed, seeming to share a common 
appreciation of the advantages of rest. “Come on, show a leg. 
On your feet!” 

We made derogatory remarks, and with pillows and blankets 
endeavoured to keep out his noise. 
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“IVe discovered some food,” he said. 

In the ensuing rush the poor fellow was nearly trampled 
underfoot by a stream of mainly unclad figures making, illogic- 
ally, for the door. It was only when we got out in the street 
that we realised we had no idea where we were going. Sheep¬ 
ishly, we slunk back under the curious gaze of several passersby. 

While we dressed, Gus stood in the middle of the room out¬ 
lining his discovery. 

“I went along to the bank, see, to ask whether any money 
had come from home. Well, it hadn’t, and I was about to 
leave when the teller chappie asked if I wanted any tea. 
‘Tea?’ I said. ‘Yes,’ he said, and pointed over my shoulder 
to where a dashed big table was laid out with tea and soft 
drinks, cakes and biscuits, rolls and sandwiches. Well, I mean 
to say, in no time at all I was eating myself sick. Then I thought 
of you blokes snoring your heads off with only the prospect 
of dry bread when you woke up. Naturally, I was deeply 
touched.” Here Gus paused to sob a bit and dab at his eyes 
with a handkerchief. Somebody slung a pillow at him, which 
he neatly ducked, and then went on to say: “So I asked this 
teller chappie why the free chow, and he said the bank had 
a big drive on to attract new customers, and one of the ways 
they were doing this was to provide tea as a reward for trans¬ 
acting business on their premises. I said, thanks very much, 
and did other banks do the same? He said, yes; they did. 
After which I came round as fast as possible to let you blokes 
know.” 

“Clever fellow, our Gus,” said Buzi, one of the Germans. 
“Any of you know the current exchange for Chinese yen?” 

“No,” we all said. 

“Then I vote we pay a visit on every bank and find out.” 

Without more ado, we sallied forth. For the remaining three 
days that we were in town we ate in great style, and discovered 
the whereabouts of even the most obscure banking houses. 

“It says here,” said Strindberger from his bed, where he 
was perusing a guide-book, “that ‘Istanbul’s diadem of four 
hundred mosques is crowned by the Stileymaniye and the 
Sultan Ahmet’.” He looked up from the book. We had come 
back from our first ‘Bank lunch’ and were letting the digestive 
organs get on with their work in a dormant position. “Isn’t 
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that interesting,” went on Strindberger in a sarcastic tone. 
“And it also says that ‘the photographing of national monu¬ 
ments is forbidden’. Sehr komick. I have some film in my camera 
and feel like using it. Who’s coming?” We groaned, but half 
an hour later the six of us started on a grand tour of the 
mosques. The weather was gloomy. 

We saw the Beyazit Mosque, the Fatih Mosque, the Mosque 
of Sultan Selim, the Yeni Mosque and the Mosaic Mosque 
over by the Adrianople Gate. We saw the most beautiful 
mosque of all, the pure alabaster white Suleymaniye, which 
is perched on top of one of the hills overlooking Istanbul. We 
saw the only mosque in the world with six minarets, the Sult an 
Ahmet, which is also called the Blue Mosque because of its 
remarkable coloured tiles. In all of these places we took photo¬ 
graphs without any conflict with the authorities. 

Our last port of call before going home was St. Sophia, the 
church Emperor Constantine built in the year a.d. 347. When 
we entered, the building was shrouded in gloom. Rude scaffold¬ 
ing climbed the walls in all directions. We were told by the 
doorman that the removal of the plaster and the restoration 
of the old Christian mosaics, which had been going on for the 
past twenty years, was nearing completion; hence the scaffold¬ 
ing, we presumed, although there did not seem to be anybody 
at work on it. We wandered slowly about the place, stepping 
over wooden planks and ladders, oppressed by the sense of 
drabness and decay. 

It was only as we made to leave the building that every¬ 
thing came alive. We had turned in the doorway for a last 
look, before going out, when, quite suddenly, the sun burst 
through the clouds and its rays poured in through one of the 
huge windows just beneath the massive dome. 

The effect was electrifying, the spectacle bizarre. The mosaics 
flashed colour, the shadows and gloom were chased away, the 
whole interior was bathed in light and the scaffolding stood out, 
etched in black lines, so inappropriate as to lend something 
abstract to the scene. 

Our shutter-bugs—we had four cameras between us—gave 
a shout, and with one accord set to work clicking away at 
high speed. 

The powers that be, in the shape of several attendants, gave 
another shout and bore down on us, waving their arms and 
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mouthing all manner of imprecations. We led them a merry 
dance, but unfortunately one of the necessities of good photo¬ 
graphy is a motionless camera, so we gave up. The attendants 
were really in their element. They called on Allah to bear wit¬ 
ness to our perfidy in breaking the law of the land. They 
shouted for the police, pushed us around, tried to get at our 
cameras and failing, demanded that we surrender the film. 
Our telling them that elsewhere we had not been stopped 
from taking pictures only served to make them more ferocious. 
Order prevailed, and we were allowed to stay only after one 
of us had promised to leave with all four cameras, and after 
we had agreed to go to jail should we be caught at our antics 
again. 

Five minutes after he left to carry out this promise, Gus was 
back amongst us, plus cameras, having smuggled himself in 
with a conducted party of tourists. This time we were more 
cunning. We split into two groups, and while the best photo¬ 
graphers stationed themselves in a position to their liking, the 
rest of us, the decoys, took up a stand as far away from them 
as possible on the other side of the church. We then ostenta¬ 
tiously resumed taking pictures. 

Immediately bedlam reigned. Attendants rushed on our 
decoy group in a frenzy. I leapt for the scaffolding and started 
up for the heights. Pirker, who was something of an Alpinist, 
joined me and went past in fine style, going hand over hand. 
The attendants shouted from below. When I looked down I 
could see Buzi making for a side exit hotly pursued and across 
on the other side of the central space our three cameramen 
undisturbed, taking all the pictures they wanted. Little knots 
of people were looking upwards. 

I climbed higher and began a lateral slant to bring me 
nearer the main exit in case an opportunity presented itself 
of sliding down and making good my escape. Far above I 
could hear Pirker exclaiming on the magnificence of the 
mosaics and the advantage of a close-up viewing. It must have 
been very difficult for anyone to make us out, as we were 
behind the scaffolding in deep shadow, and here and there 
were hung canvas shrouds to protect sightseers from the 
restoration work. 

Presently a shout came from below: 

“What are you doing up there?” 
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“Looking at the ruins,” I shouted back and, it being good 
tactics to carry the fight to the enemy, went on, “What arc 
you doing down there?” 

This made the voice below furious, and it said something 
nobody should say in a former church, even if it had been 
a mosque and was now a museum. I could not see to whom 
the voice was attached, but I could hear it directing men, 
urging them to give chase and apprehend us. 

I was about ioo feet up by this time when, as the attendants 
started clattering about at the bottom of the scaffolding, Pirker 
called my name softly from some fifteen feet above me and 
twenty feet to my right. I moved towards his voice. 

“Hey, Peter,” he said. “I’ve found a small door. Only thing 
is it’s locked and you’ll have to pick it.” 

He was on a tiny balcony, one of four let into the base of 
the dome, with a land of ledge or parapet connecting them. 
I got up beside him and found an old lock of the lever variety 
set into the door, which gave way under the application of 
some wire. 'We pushed the door open and on the other side 
was a staircase going down. 

“Absurdly like the films,” said Pirker in my ear. 

“Yes.” I shut and locked the door from the other side. “I 
suppose, under normal times, one can always come up here 
and have a close-up look at the mosaics you were shouting 
about. From that ledge thing.” 

“Maybe so. But you’re talking too much, and they’ll send 
somebody up this way pretty soon. Let’s go.” And off he went, 
running down the stairs. I followed. We came out at the back 
of the chancel, and innocently took our place among the 
spectators who were looking upwards and speculating on how 
the chase was going by the amount of noise the attendants 
were making. As soon as it was convenient, we joined our 
four companions, who were waiting for us outside. We all 
shook hands and went off in search of a bank in which to 
celebrate our success. 

The next afternoon Pirker and Strindberger decided to go 
foraging for two Oriental rugs in the Grand Bazaar. 

The Grand Bazaar is a flamboyant place and has a real 
smack of the Orient about it, which is more than can be said 
for the rest of Istanbul, despite claims of “where East meets 
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West”. It has some 3,000 shops sprawling beneath one roof, 
in which are made and sold myriad objects in gold and silver, 
brass and wood, leather and precious stones. Stretching along 
the north-east side of the Bazaar are several streets of rug- 
dealers. 

They live a life permeated by the smell of burning joss- 
sticks; rosewood, sandalwood, jasmine, musk and amber blend 
into a scent having a soupgon of the nauseous about it. There 
is an aura of tranquillity, resting in deep-seated knowledge 
cloaking these dealers. They smoke their narghiles quietly; 
drink their coffee silently; move noiselessly on piles of thick 
rugs; speak in gentle, soothing cadences; spit into the street 
with grace and stealth. You have but to close your eyes to 
imagine the handclap which would bring on the nautch-girls 
to entertain the impassive merchants. 

We were intimidated by these men. We had no idea at all 
of rugs, and when they told us a scrap of weaving ten inches 
by twelve was worth $200 we were quite prepared to believe 
it. So we went aimlessly from shop to shop, were treated with 
lordly disdain, heard strange-sounding names bandied about, 
were told astronomical prices, lost our nerve when it came to 
that happy pastime of bargaining, and felt utterly foolish. We 
were ready to give up. 

It was Strindberger who rallied us. 

“We must pool our knowledge,” he said. “Every time we 
start bargaining, they beat us by referring to something of 
which we have never heard. And how can you discuss the 
price if you don’t know what they’re talking about? We must 
put on an expression of savoirfaire. We are six, and at the most 
only face two dealers at a time. Between us, we speak seven 
or eight languages, and we must use them to confuse the 
opposition. We must discuss amongst ourselves moot points 
which we consider above the comprehension of the dealer. 
Those of you who have spectacles should put them on to look 
more learned. We must find a dealer who seems below par 
as far as average intelligence goes with this clique. I vote we 
adjourn to a cafe and over some coffee draw up a plan of 
campaign.” 

This we did. At the end of our conference, in which we 
had had the help of an elderly white-haired English gentle¬ 
man in improving our knowledge of what to look for in rugs, 
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Kai, the other German boy, volunteered to go and find a 
dumb dealer. As he had correctly picked out from the passing 
throng and invited to coffee the Englishman, as being some¬ 
one with an understanding of rugs, we accepted him as the 
character-judge of our group and awaited his return in con¬ 
fidence. 

He came back after twenty minutes. 

“Found him,” he said, and we all smiled, tightened our 
belts, tried to look exceptionally clever and set out for the kill. 

The shop Kai took us to was a small one, but it was piled 
high with carpets. The dumb dealer was at the door to greet 
us, and it looked as if Kai had judged correctly again, for, 
unlike his fellow merchants, this one, by name Salik Ilyasoglu, 
was bowing and scraping all over us before we had properly 
set foot in the place. 

Strindberger decided the tone for us by snapping his fingers 
and ordering stools to be brought in. Given this cue, our parts 
were none too difficult. Pirker started by prefixing a glib “Herr 
Professor ” to every remark he made to Buzi and calling Gus 
“Doc”. Kai and Strindberger, both wearing thick tortoise¬ 
shell spectacles, spoke in unison, in two different dialects, and 
kept saying “My colleague and I are of the opinion that . . 

I was sporting a monocle which came in handy when count¬ 
ing knots per square inch in the back of a rug. Even so, Salik 
was holding his own. 

We had got round to inspecting a fine Feraghan rug bear¬ 
ing the characteristic Herati design in the field, after correctly 
dismissing as fakes a purported Royal Bokhara and one of the 
so-called Ispahan rugs. 

. . You will also observe, my lords,” Salik was saying 
flatteringly, “that this border contains no less than eight stripes. 
Only $350.” 

Pirker gave a hollow laugh. He and Strindberger had forty 
dollars between them with which to purchase two rugs. 

“Slightly too large for my drawing-room,” he said. “And 
in any case I fancy seven is the classical number of stripes to 
be found in a border. Eh, Doc?” 

“Sure thing, my boy,” said Gus. “Eight stripes drops the 
price by three hundred bucks.” 

“Mats si, biett sur.” 

“ 1 st dock klar,” the foreign tongues volleyed in. 
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Salik hopped nimbly over to another rug. This one really 
was a glorious old piece—a Kurdistan with the usually boring 
Mina Khani pattern raised to rare heights by some ancient 
master’s hands. 

“My good Salik,” boomed the Herr Professor in what he 
took to be a lecture-room voice, “a magnificent piece; pray 
do not spoil the effect by mentioning a price. We gaze enrap¬ 
tured.” We gazed to a count of ten. “Now show us something 
slightly smaller. A prayer mat, perhaps.” 

In rapid succession we were shown an Antique Mudjar, 
Ladik and Koulah prayer rug. Then came a superb Ghiordes. 
We shook our heads. Salik scratched his. Then he went to a 
cupboard and extracted from within a square, light-coloured 
rug from Daghestan. 

He held it up. “$165,” he said. 

“Fifty,” said Strindberger, and then informed us in German 
that this was the rug he wanted. 

“Tally-ho!” I said. 

Salik said, “Eh?” 

Kai told him: “Purely a technical term.” 

Salik scratched his head again. “I don’t understand. $160.” 

We passed the rug from hand to hand. 

“Pile’s not short enough,” said Pirker. 

“$50,” said Strindberger. 

“Too thick for a Daghestan,” Gus contributed. 

“$150.” Salik pretended to mop his brow. 

“Not flexible enough,” I said. 

“Fifty,” said Strindberger. 

“Texture’s loose,” Buzi said, clucking his tongue. 

“Great specimen,” said Salik. “$130.” 

“What lousy grain,” said Kai. 

“Fifty,” said Strindberger. 

“It’s been repaired,” Pirker pointed out. 

“$120,” Salik said. “A moment, O kings. I will order some 
coffee.” He vanished into the rear of his shop. 

In a trice he was back. 

“Fifty,” said Strindberger. 

Salik gave him some coffee. “My last offer, mighty Lord,” 
he said. “$105.” 

“Forty,” said Strindberger, taking a sip from his cup. 

“Probably an aniline dye,” said Gus. 
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“Merciful Allah.” Salik threw up his hands in a piteous 
attitude. “I never sell such rugs.” 

Gus and I got down on our knees and peered at the rug 
through the monocle. We rubbed the surface with saliva to 
test the dye. 

“Bad show.” We gave our verdict. 

“Forty,” said Strindberger. 

“And I? Am I to be ruined?” Salik made a stand. “$130!” 
“Thirty,” said Strindberger. 

“$90,” said Salik. 

“Forty for two,” said Pirker. 

This even surprised the rest of us. 

Pirker explained: “I fancy this one. There must be another 
like it. So, forty for both of’em.” 

Salik stamped his foot. “Impossible, O Son of a baboon.” 
Gus, who understood some Turkish, told him not to swear. 
“Forty for two,” said Strindberger. 

“ $80,” said Salik. 

“Forty,” said Strindberger. 

“For two,” we chorused. 

“$ 75 -” 

“Forty.” 

“$70.” 

“Forty.” 

“$65.” 

“Forty.” 

“Have mercy,” said Salik. “My children must eat. $60: 
my absolute and final offer.” 

“Knots are badly tied,” I observed. 

“Forty,” said Strindberger. 

“$50,” said Salik, wringing his hair. 

“Forty,” said Strindberger. 

“$ 49 ” 

“Forty,” said Strindberger, and then he stood up. “I am 
afraid we must be leaving.” 

“$ 47 ” 

“Forty.” We all started moving towards the door. 

“For two,” said Pirker, pausing on the doorstep. 

Salik fetched a second carpet. “$45,” he said, moaning 
horribly. 

“Forty,” said Strindberger from the street. 
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“X shall die. $42!” Salik ran a finger round his collar. 

“Forty,” said Strindberger inexorably. 

“Forty,” said Salik, bowing his head. Then he brightened: 
“Now, splendourous Emperors, 1 have here a white Bokhara. 
$800. Only one other in the whole world. What a fine ...” 

We told him to forget it and pack up our rugs. The tension 
gone, we were laughing and shaking hands and slapping each 
other on the back. 

Salik gave us the two rugs wrapped in tissue paper, accepted 
his $40, and smiled a mysterious rug-dealer’s smile as he bid 
us adieu. We waved to him and went off down the street on 
the way home. We had been bargaining for four and a quarter 
hours. 

The sequel can easily be imagined. Salik, in the back of his 
shop, speaking with an impassive merchant. 

“It went well, Salik?” enquires the impassive merchant, 
stretching out his hand. 

“Not too bad, boss: 200 per cent, profit.” Salik gives him 
the folded dollars. They both smile mysterious rug-dealer 
smiles. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


The Long Walk 


Monday, April iith, found me travelling with Buzi and Kai 
in their Volkswagen to Ankara, the capital of Turkey. The 
two German boys were planning to move north to the Black 
Sea after Ankara, and then head back for Europe. I was intent 
on a south-eastern direction, and hoped to reach Baghdad 
inside a week, Kai had a good laugh at my expense in the 
matter of this schedule. 

Some 130 miles out of Ankara we whisked through a small 
town called Bolu, nestling at the foot of the Bolu Dag Hills. 
On the farther side of Bolu we took a right turn and started 
for Seben along a road rated ‘Tesvye ve Toprak Tollar’ on my 
map of Turkey. It must have meant dirt, judging by the clouds 
of dust which blew up about us, obscuring the view and neces¬ 
sitating, just as we turned a corner, some diligent work at the 
steering wheel by Buzi to save us from colliding with two brown 
bears reposing in the middle of the highway. Buzi swerved and 
braked with scant inches between the near-side fender, and one 
of those concrete posts which mark the verge of the road. 

The bears woke up and looked at us. We shouted and banged 
on the car in an effort to scare them away. They took no notice, 
but turned to one another, touched snouts, seemed to consult 
for a moment and then with one accord got up, came lumber¬ 
ing over to the car and endeavoured to climb in. That, at 
least, was the construction we placed on their actions, parti¬ 
cularly after one bear put a vast, evil-smelling paw through the 
window and tried to pat Kai on the head. 

“Get the car started!” Kai shrieked, waving his arms about, 
trying to remove the bear’s paw. 

“How in hell can I ? The other one’s sitting on the bonnet,” 
said Buzi, tooting the car’s ancient klaxon. “Look at the 
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blighter; he’s bouncing up and down.” For the bear, in clam¬ 
bering on to the bonnet, had felt the springs give, and was 
having the time of its life turning the discovery into a game. 

Kai’s bear, no doubt frustrated, stuck its head through the 
window and tried to lick him. 

“Help!” yelled Kai, panicking, “tie’s eating me.” 

Buzi and I dissolved into tears of laughter. Far from being 
able to go to Kai’s help, we were having enough difficulty 
holding our ribs. 

“It only loves you, Kai,” I said. “Must be a she.” 

Buzi gurgled and spluttered. “Peter’s right. The bear loves 
you. Go on. Make love back to the bear, Kai. Whoops!” He 
ducked an idle swipe of the bear’s paw. “Damned brute’s 
getting jealous.” 

With one bear bucking the motor-car like a rodeo pony 
gone bersei'k, another trying to embrace one of the occupants 
and a general yowling and growling illuminating events, we 
must have presented an interesting spectacle. 

The impasse was solved by Buzi. He slammed the car into 
reverse, which jerked the bear from the bonnet on to its back 
in the road and caused the other bear to snatch its head from 
the window or be decapitated. Unencumbered, we played tag 
with our two assailants until a gap appeared between them. 
Taking this opportunity, Buzi shot the Volkswagen through, 
and only relaxed his foot from the accelerator when we neared 
Ankara. 

We had selected the British Embassy as a resting-place in 
Ankara. 

On our arrival we informed the man in charge at the 
entrance of this fact. He seemed somewhat dubious, but said 
he would consult with his superiors. He turned to go on his 
errand when the wind, which is perpetually wafting about the 
hill on which the Embassy is built, changed direction and he 
caught a whiff of Kai smelling strongly of bear. He came 
around slowly as in a dream. 

“My God,” he said. “What’s that? Do you smell anything?” 

We looked blank. “Smell? Anything?” 

He disregarded our innocent echoes. Stalking forward after 
the manner of a bobcat, nostrils a-quiver, he investigated 
further. The moment was dramatic. 
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“You!” He jabbed a finger at poor Kai. “You—go. Get out! 
Go. Go far away. . . He became incoherent. 

“You mistake the ...” I began. 

“Get out!” he thundered. “All of you!” 

We retreated. Back in the car a post-mortem started. 

“Your fault, Kai,” Buzi said. 

Kai bristled: “What d’you mean, my fault? His nose must 
be in uncommonly fine shape to differentiate between the 
three of us.” 

I said: “All the same, you stay behind next time we try for 
some place to sleep. Once we get established, we’ll smuggle 
you in for a shower.” 

“Ha!” Sarcasm lined Kai’s words. “And where do you 
think you’re going to try?” 

“Dunno. Start her up, Buzi.” 

Buzi switched on the ignition, revved the engine and began 
rolling out of the Embassy courtyard. We approached the 
front gate. 

“Stop,” Kai said. 

We stopped. Kai got out and went over to look at a little 
signboard poindng towards a large brick building. He read 
aloud the words inscribed upon it: “Ambassador’s Residence” 
and then added: “And as I found it, I’m coming in.” 

“Hang it, Kai, you can’t,” Buzi said. “You’ll scare the 
Ambassador worse than the man back there.” 

“Nonsense,” said Kai. “It’s all applied psychology. The 
Ambassador’s training won’t permit him to recognise a smell 
in his guests.” 

As things turned out, Kai was right. We were shown by a 
native majordomo into His Excellency’s presence and, though 
visibly shaken by the appearance of three dirty and dishevelled 
youths in his quiet drawing-room, he recovered sufficiently to 
grant us permission to use the Embassy cinema as a bedroom. 
He detained us for only one question, which was to enquire 
how we had managed to penetrate all the elaborate precau¬ 
tions designed to keep out unwelcome intruders. We left him 
pondering the inadequacy of his defences after we explained 
that our ringing of his front-door bell had gained us admittance. 

We slept in the cinema for two days, much to the chagrin 
of the man who had originally thrown us out of the Embassy. 

This ill-feeling led him to shout whenever we came too near 
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him; which in turn led to our meeting a Mr. Horler, the Third 
Secretary. He introduced himself because, as he said, “I can’t 
constrain my curiosity. What is it in you three that makes 
Fred bark?” 

We told him. 

“So it was the bears,” he said. “Fancy meeting them. You’ve 
heard about them, of course. The Kidnapping Bears of Bolu. 
Every week you pick up the newspapers another case is re¬ 
ported. Those bears kidnap people and keep them captive in 
caves, feeding their victims on berries and treating them like 
household pets.” 

“Go on,” we said. 

“Verify it in the papers,” he said. And, being doubters, 
we did. 

The public library, where we checked the newspaper files, 
afforded a fine view of the city about us. 

Ever since Ataturk moved the capital of Turkey to Ankara, 
the place has prospered. Hosts of new buildings have gone up. 
Fortunately, the city fathers wisely left old Ankara intact dur¬ 
ing this spate of construction. Thus old Ankara, still within 
its city walls, made of the masonry from a hundred conquests, 
is a unique reproduction of town life as lived 500 years ago. 
It perches upon a hill, secure in the knowledge of long exist¬ 
ence, while across the shallow valley a precocious new city 
blooms, bearing the same name. We were enchanted by the 
old town and spent the evening hours of our last day together, 
running through the maze of blue, buff and yellow stucco- 
coloured houses which pile above one another like the Pueblo 
Indian cliff-face dwellings. 

I felt rather lonely the morning that Buzi and Kai drove 
away. But it was a loneliness I was coming to recognise and 
beware of. Every time you reach a town and find some place 
to stay and make acquaintances, however slight, you acquire a 
certain amount of security which, if allowed to harden, makes 
leaving extremely difficult. 

It gets even more difficult if drivers don’t understand your 
waving thumb, but assume you are a generous-hearted fellow, 
and cheerfully wave back while driving steadily on. This was 
the reception I got on my first attempts at hitch-hiking in Asia 
the morning I left Ankara. A somewhat drastic measure had 
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to be enforced before I obtained a lift. After an hour of wav¬ 
ing at half the truck-drivers in Turkey, I got fed up and 
simply stepped in front of the next vehicle, and prayed that 
it had good brakes. It had not. Only a combination of the 
driver’s quick reflexes, an uphill gradient, the lorry’s slow 
speed and the misuse of a reverse gear in appalling agony 
prevented my being flattened on the spot. 

There was a moment of silence after everything had come 
to a standstill. Then the driver stepped down from his cab 
and began cussing me out—slowly, methodically, and I’m sure 
he never once repeated himself in ten minutes. For that was 
the snag. To my undying sorrow, I didn’t understand a word 
he said. 

The realisation that he might just as well have been talking 
to one of the goats in a nearby field finally stopped his vitupera¬ 
tive flow. He produced a map of Turkey, and by drawing 
question-marks with his finger and tapping it made me under¬ 
stand that he wished to know where I came from. I shook 
my head at Turkey, thereby spoiling his chance for a repeat 
swearing performance if he had happened to know my dialect, 
and opened my enormous map of the world and pointed to 
England. 

It is peculiar how a reference to England manages to ex¬ 
plain away eccentric actions as normal. It did this time. The 
Turkish driver repeated in pantomime my standing before his 
lorry and nearly getting killed; then he tapped England on 
the map and nodded sagely; everything clear. Even when I 
asked for a ride he nodded. He was going all the way to 
Ceyhan in the south of Turkey, a fat 380 miles. 

His lorry, he explained in mime, would be empty as far as 
the large salt-lake of Tuz Golii, where we would have to make 
a detour to a place called Cihanbeyli (population 3,790) to 
pick up a load of salt. After a few hours’ rest, we would con¬ 
tinue on our way and descend to Ceyhan via Sereflikoghisar, 
Melendiz Daglari and Bor. There was only one small point. 
No person given to strange behaviour was going to sit in the 
cab with him. It was in back or nowhere. 

Thus it came about that I traversed the breadth of Turkey 
and saw nothing. It was impossible to keep my eyes open while 
seated in the rear of the lorry. A self-generated dust storm en¬ 
veloped us the whole way, and there was only one thing to do 
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—sleep. Placing my sleeping-bag against the back of the driver’s 
cab, I zippered myself in and slept for the entire eighteen hours 
it took us to do the journey, awakening only when we stopped 
and loaded on the salt. 

The driver regarded this as no mean achievement, and a 
singularly individualistic way of seeing a new country. This 
was told to me through an interpreter he somehow got hold 
of when we reached our destination in the early hours of Thurs¬ 
day morning. I told him by the same method to think nothing 
of it, and did he know of some place where I could continue 
sleeping until daylight. At this juncture he appealed to the 
heavens to come to his aid in understanding the English. 

The late afternoon of the same day found Josephine and me 
recumbent on the pebbly beach of a town called Iskenderun, 
which lay on the shores of a bay bearing the same name. Jose¬ 
phine’s innards were spread out in the sun for an airing. I lay 
on my stomach letting the same sun dry me off from a swim 
in the sea. Around us were gathered several naked urchins, 
who endeavoured to filch anything from which I took my eye. 
A large black crow, minus two feathers from its tail, sat on 
Josephine’s aluminium frame nibbling at the remains of a bis¬ 
cuit I had been eating. A battalion of ants performed squads- 
right past my nose in their complicated manoeuvre of sunning 
eggs. It was in this setting that the British Consul came upon us. 

An elderly gentleman of a gracious bearing, he asked me to 
pardon his intrusion and said that, from his house which over¬ 
looked the beach he had seen me distributing my effects and 
taking a swim. Overcome by curiosity as to why a European 
should do this in a tiny place like Iskenderun, or anywhere 
else in Turkey for that matter, he had come along to find out. 

“My clothes were going mouldy in my pack, and I was in 
need of a bath,” I told him. 

“Indeed. Most interesting. Forgive me, but have you no¬ 
where to stay?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Indeed. Are you a British subject by any chance?” 

“I am.” 

“I see. Well, I’m the British Consul for this area. Perchance 
I can be of some assistance in the matter of accommodation 
if you intend to spend the night here. It will at least be better 
than sleeping out in the open.” 
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I accepted his generous offer of hospitality. 

This same generosity got me a ride on Saturday morning, 
with an acquaintance of his, to Hatay, formerly Antioch, the 
playground of Anthony and Cleopatra. 

Hatay was a curious town full of second-hand car shops, 
open-air markets, baskets of fish, hump-back bridges over a 
river bisecting the town, undernourished asses, narrow streets 
with a marvellous abundance of filth, and schoolchildren who 
impudently insisted on attaching signs to Josephine as I tramped 
by. They must have been rude signs, because people poindng 
them out turned somewhat red with embarrassment. 

Outside Hatay I got picked up by an empty truck going 
over the Toros Hills into Syria. 

We drove eight miles in complete silence along a good road. 
Then the driver swung off on to a dirt track, pronounced him¬ 
self of the one word “Short-cut,” and drove another twenty-two 
miles also in silence. In the middle of the wilderness he stopped. 

“Finish,” he said, climbing down from the cab and going 
around to the back to heave Josephine off and dump her by 
the wayside. 

“Hey. What’s up?” I shouted from the cab window. 

“Finish,” he said. 

“How d’you mean, ‘finish’ ? This isn’t Syria.” 

“Finish,” he insisted. “No further going. Collect rocks.” He 
indicated a small deserted stone quarry. “Back driving”—he 
thumbed over his shoulder the way we had come.” 

I got out of the truck: “And what about me?” 

He shrugged. “Suriye.” He pointed vaguely away over the 
hills to the south. 

“I know Syria’s there. You don’t have to point. How I’m 
going to reach the place is the question.” 

He shrugged again and clambered into his truck. “Suriye, 
sixty, eighty kilometre,” he said out of the window. 

“Thanks for the information.” I slung Josephine on my back. 
“You and your lousy short-cut.” 

He started the truck up and, as he drove away, remarked: 
“No traffic this road.” 

He was right. I walked for two days and a night before 
reaching Syria. 

It was on a hilltop that the truck-driver left me. The colour 
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of the hill was brown, flecked with granite. Small shrubs grew 
on it. Grass in spare clumps burnt yellow by the sun also grew 
there. Nothing else did. Around about, as far as I could see, 
were hundreds of other hills exactly identical. The dirt road 
wandered out of sight amongst them. The sun brooded sul¬ 
lenly above. I started walking. 

For the first two hours it was quite pleasant. Then, like a 
fool, I took my boots off, to discover the beginnings of several 
blisters. I taped them and resumed walking in a pair of loafers. 
Every half hour I rested for five minutes and ate some raisins 
and sipped some water. Four hours after I started, I stopped 
for lunch. 

To enjoy a meal in hot weather you need to sit in the shade 
while eating it. There was no shade on those brown hills with 
the sun directly overhead. I didn’t eat much, and drank less, 
as the monotonous hills did not look like containing water, 
and a canteenful is not enough for two days. 

I felt bad after lunch. An eighty-pound pack is no fun in 
the sun, and excessive sweating was causing some kind of irri¬ 
tation to my skin. I put a button in my mouth and sucked it, 
which helped to decrease my thirst. I also increased the rest 
periods to ten minutes. 

It was about four in the afternoon that I began to hate the 
hills. They were abstract in their unchangingness and, with 
no apparent advance being indicated by a different locality, 
I might just as well have been where I was when I started. 
I resented the fact. Not a person did I see; not an animal; 
not a moving thing, except for my lumpy shadow. And those 
downhill slopes—much worse than going uphill. Then all you 
did was watch your feet, put them one before the other, mili¬ 
tary fashion of pick-’em-up-and-put-’em-down, and eventually 
you passed over the crest. Downhill with a heavy pack entails 
a paradoxical balance of leaning forward under the pack and 
backwards for the camber of the slope. Also, my toes kept 
punching and bunching in the ends of the loafers. 

At 5.30, with the sun lowering in the west, I stopped for 
supper. The last hour of a day’s tramping always goes quickly, 
with niggling aches and pains numbed away; still, I was glad 
to rest. My feet were in bad shape, even though the tape had 
stopped the blisters bursting, and it was a relief to take my 
shoes and socks off and let them cool in the air. I ate supper 
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and crawled into my sleeping-bag on the now shady side of 
a hill and went to sleep. Three hours later I woke up and 
continued on my way in the dark. 

It was quite cold in the night, and I wondered why the 
hills here did not have snow like those near Bolu. Because it 
was cool and I couldn’t see the dowdy hills, once I had worked 
the cramp from my limbs I felt fine and the going was good. 
At midnight I stopped for an hour. At 3 a.m. I began to pass 
some trees, and soon found myself walking through a thin 
wood which nevertheless managed to blot out the starlight 
which, up to then, had been illuminating my way. At 3.30 
I was lost. 

The dirt road had entered into some sort of glade or open¬ 
ing in the trees, and when I got to the other side of this area 
there was no more road, but a degenerate path. I retraced 
my steps to try and find the road, but only succeeded in get¬ 
ting more thoroughly lost, and was grateful to take the path 
when I came across it again. 

The path was quite a good one, and I should have realised 
that a good path meant people. As it was, when I saw a hump 
lying across the path, I thought it was a rock and stepped on it. 

A lot of things happened in the next few minutes. 

The ‘rock’ gave out a blood-curdling howl and lunged for 
my ankle. I kicked myself free and hared away as fast as I 
could go with Josephine banging on my back. Whoever it was 
had yelled made sure of rousing the neighbourhood by an 
encore, which, if anything, was louder, and then he let off 
some ancient fowling-piece. A thunderous clap it made, and 
for a second lighted up the scene. I was in the middle of a 
shepherd camp and had trodden on their guard. 

Pandemonium reigned. Half a dozen different rifles fired. 
Men, jerked out of their sleep, began galloping around, whoop¬ 
ing as they went. The sheep, for there were many sheep about, 
got frightened and stampeded towards the four cardinal points. 
In the confusion I thought I would get away. 

I was ruefully mistaken. Within a couple of minutes a hefty 
shepherd ran me down, laying into it with gusto by a fine 
power tackle which stretched me flat. Before I could wriggle 
out of Josephine’s straps, a pile of bodies flopped on top of us 
and there the matter ended until someone came up with a 
lantern to find out who had been caught. 
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They were mildly surprised but wholly disgusted to find a 
white person. It was explained to me that anyone else would 
have been shot. I said I was grateful to them for drawing this 
distinction, and could they please tell me where was Syria. 
They said all things had a correct time and place, and they 
would put me on the right path in the morning. For the mean¬ 
while, I would have to stay with them. We all went back to 
the camp and were soon fast asleep. 

I have always been under the impression that shepherds 
are early risers. My captors rose late, and it was ten o’clock 
before I continued my walk, after apologising for waking them 
during the night and accepting, with thanks, their offer of 
some water. Out of sight, I put some Halazone tablets in it. 

I walked till noon through what seemed to be a pine forest 
along a path indicated by the shepherds. At noon the path 
stopped at the foot of a steep hill somewhat larger than those 
over which I had been climbing, and continued only in the 
form of a narrow goat track. At this rate, I thought, I would 
soon be traversing virgin territory. I took the opportunity of 
having some lunch. The sun shone very fiercely, but failed to 
spoil my meal for a second time, thanks to the trees. After¬ 
wards I began to follow the goat track. 

Shortly before two in the afternoon I came upon a village. 
The goat track had led me to the top of a ridge and from there, 
though I did not realise it, I was looking into Syria. Away to 
my left, I could see a fairly large macadamised road unwind¬ 
ing its length between fir trees and fetching up at the village. 
This no doubt was the road on which I would have come if 
the rock-collecting truck-driver hadn’t decreed otherwise. I 
swore liberally. 

Half an hour later, I stumped into the village to find a 
wrestling tournament in progress. It was the eighth person I 
asked who provided this information, the rest being drunk and 
speaking some language of which I had no cognisance. My 
informant was also drunk, but fortunately he was one of the 
Syrian Border Patrol, and spoke French. “ M’sieu he said, in 
answer to my question. “Ah, m’sieu. Pourquoi demandez-vous des 
betises comme ga? Vous Stes le seule type ici, qui n’est pas content.” 
He shook his head unsteadily. 
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“What’s so bite about my asking where I am?” I said. 

“La, la, nisieu. Can you not see that a festivity is on? AH 
these happy people dancing past us in the street are enjoying 
the occasion. What colour, hein ?” He swayed lecherously at 
a comely wench in national costume who went skipping by 
with some other girls. 

I grabbed hold of him before he fell on. his face, “Same,” 
I said. “Now listen. I’m lost. I’ve just been walking over those 
bally mountains for the last two days, and I don’t know where 
I am. If you know, please tell me.” 

“Mats ... ah, nisieu . . . voyons . . . bien zutl Oublie! Oublie! 
You must forget your difficulties and enjoy yourself. This is 
the big occasion of the year for all the villages for miles around. 
The annual wrestling tournament. Everyone, both old and 
young, comes along with plenty to eat and drink and a local 
wrestling champion to support. For a week they shout and 
cheer and dance in the evenings and make love and drink too 
much. At the end of the week a new champion is crowned. 
Today, that is. You have arrived in time to help us celebrate. 
Have a drink.” He thrust a bottle in my hand. 

“But where am I?” 

“Bon Dicu! Sur la belle tern, qtioi? Now don’t ask again. 
Have a drink.” 

I unshipped Josephine and had a drink. 

My newly-found companion clapped me on the back: 
“Bravo! And to rest your mind I will tell you that you are just 
on the frontier between Turkey and Syria. I am of the Syrian 
Border Patrol, and have taken a little holiday from my duties 
to accept the yearly invitation which my Turkish counterpart 
makes to join in the fun over here.” 

“I didn’t know Turkey and Syria were on such friendly 
terms.” 

“Ho, ho! You have to learn, my young friend, that what is 
decided at the conference table by politicians is usually picked 
out of the communal dish, chewed over and discarded by 
peasants. Most of us are peasants, and we enjoy a fine cama¬ 
raderie back and forth across the frontier, despite what our 
respective governments may say. But enough of talking. First 
we will dispose of this ungainly sack of yours.” He called to 
some boys lounging in a doorway and instructed them to carry 
Josephine to the Turkish Customs House. “So, now we will join 
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the merry-makers. Our amusement is limited only by our 
imagination,” and with the Syrian equivalent of “Yoicks” he 
plunged into the gay stream of people, who all seemed to be 
moving towards the same spot out of town. I followed. 

Our common destination turned out to be the wrestling 
ring, a clear patch of yellow-coloured beaten ground surrounded 
on the one side by the backs of several huts and on the other by 
a raised grassy embankment. Spectators, densely packed, used 
both the roofs of the huts and the embankment as a grandstand, 
and crowded the perimeter of the ring. They were also to be 
found deeply encrusted upon two ancient buses, which formed, 
as it were, the Judges’ Stand and the Royal Enclosure. It was 
on the tin roof of the latter that we took our place along with 
the elders of the various villages represented in the tourna¬ 
ment. We were afforded a fine view of the afternoon’s sport 
from this vantage-point. To our left and right a passage was 
kept open through the throng for the competitors to enter the 
arena. Immediately before us, squatting down on their thin 
haunches, were stationed two judges. Likewise, two more could 
be discerned across on the other side of the ring. These men 
saw to fair play. 

Designating winners was left to an ancient person with long, 
dirty grey hair cascading about his shoulders, who stood in 
the centre of the ring, arms folded, aloof, gazing fixedly at 
some distant point until such time as the wrestling began, and 
who was the acknowledged grand panjandrum among the 
cognoscenti. This had to be. For the crowd were very know¬ 
ledgeable regarding the finer points of wrestling, and only 
someone commanding the respect of all could expect to have 
his decisions upheld. 

Thus the scene was set. 

The entry of the first two wrestlers was the signal for some 
healthy partisan cheering and jeering by their respective sup¬ 
porters. Tall, with heads closely shaven and hard of muscle, 
the wrestlers were already assured of local fame by winning 
through to this, the semi-final bouts. They bowed to one an¬ 
other and took up positions, one before each pair of judges. 
There followed a procedure of which I could make neither 
head nor tail in trying to identify it with conventional styles 
of wrestling. It approximated most closely to Greco-Roman, 
and then only on nodding terms. 
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The two wrestlers, at a signal from the mossy Chief Judge, 
advanced five paces and crouched low, their arms hanging 
straight, loose from the shoulder, knuckles scraping the ground, 
the while they watched each other closely. Thus they remained 
for several minutes. The crowd cheered wildly. 

The wrestlers then stood erect and retired to their former 
positions. 

This performance was repeated three times, on the third 
occasion the wrestlers advancing seven paces. The crowd were 
thrilled and each time the men retraced their steps let out a 
deep sigh of pent-up breath. 

Fourth time out, the two champions advanced steadily right 
to the centre of the ring and only adopted their crouch a few 
feet apart. Tense was the pause while they scrutinised each 
other. The crowd volleyed huzzas forth and back. The wrestlers 
started to their erect position, and just as I thought ‘Here we 
go again’ there was a flurry of movement and one large body 
went sailing through the air to land with a satisfying smack 
on its head. The crowd went berserk. They were catholic in 
their appreciation of a good throw; even the supporters of the 
defeated man. The winner modestly returned to his original 
position, paying the spectators no attention. 

The five judges convened in the centre of the ring. After 
a brief huddle, the Chief Judge emerged, went over to the 
winner and touched him lightly upon the head. Through to 
the final, the happy man described a backwards somersault 
in his joy and then took himself off to rest for his next bout. 
The loser’s body was dragged away to be revived under some 
nearby trees. The judges resumed their posts and the stage 
was set for the next bout. 

I was bewildered. 

“ Magnifique /” declared the Syrian Patrolman. 

“Maybe so, but I don’t get it,” I said. “They advance, they 
look, they retire. Then suddenly one chap gets thrown on his 
head. Why?” 

“Balance. In this lies the secret. Observe closely during the 
coming bout. So long as neither loses his balance, all is well.” 

“But the one who lost just now looked balanced enough to 
me.” 

“Ah, non. As he stood up from his crouch did you not notice 
him move his left foot? At this moment he lost. £ak! The other 
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struck, upsetting him sufficiently to gain a hold and throw him.” 

“This is not wrestling as I know it. Suppose the man who is 
thrown recovers himself?” 

“We allow for this possibility and the competition is the best 
of three throws. That is if you are not incapacitated comme 
cette pauvre type. It demands great concentration and much 
speed of execution to fight this way. You have noted that only 
the hands and arms may be used to throw your opponent?” 

“No; I didn’t. All happened too fast. I’ll try and take in the 
finer points during the next bout. Incidentally, while you’re 
in an explanatory mood, you might be so good as to tell me 
how to treat the advances of this young lady.” I indicated a 
dark-eyed girl of eighteen who had sat herself down beside 
me during the latter half of the first semi-final and was intent 
on feeding me figs while putting her arms around my neck. 
“After all, I am a stranger.” 

Similarly encumbered himself, the Syrian patrolman gave 
me to understand that I was now experiencing the famous 
hospitality of the Turks, and if I didn’t know what to do about 
it, he gave me up for lost. The rest of the wrestling tournament 
was glimpsed between openings in a pair of tenacious brown 
arms, and I never did see a loser lose balance. 

After the final bout, which must have been a remarkably 
good one, judged by the vociferous reception it got from the 
spectators, I experienced some more Turkish hospitality. The 
Chief Judge and his colleagues, with the new wrestling champ 
in tow, came over to our bus and made a long speech, with 
many beautiful gestures, before us. I looked expectantly at the 
Syrian Patrolman for an explanation of this honour. 

He, to my surprise, appeared worried: “The Chief Judge 
greets you and says that the tournament has been blessed by 
your presence.” 

“Oh—that’s very nice of him. Tell him thanks very much.” 

“ Attendez . He invites you to crown the afternoon’s enter¬ 
tainment by fighting a bout with the new champion.” The 
Syrian Patrolman nodded towards the champ, who smiled 
shyly and flexed his muscles. 

“What?” I screeched in horror, shooting to my feet and 
nearly causing the dark-eyed girl to tumble from the bus top. 

My cry was immediately taken up by a thousand voices. 
The attentive onlookers thought I was accepting the offer. 
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“Tell them No,” I said. 

“But you can’t refuse.” 

“Of course I can. I’m not a wrestler.” 

“But just now you were talking about wrestling as you knew 
it.” 

“Purely from the spectator’s viewpoint. No, definitely no. 
Tell them—JV 07 ” 

“You can at least try.” 

“No, I cannot.” 

“You must. They will be offended if you don’t. Anyhow, it 
is not so difficult.” 

“Says you. The crouching down part might be easy, but it’s 
that rush across and upward throw part that beats me. To 
boot, my skull is thin. Make up any excuse you like, just so 
long as I have no part of their muscle-bound champion.” 
So saying, I returned to the bosom of my companion with 
the figs. 

The Syrian Patrolman got up and made a long speech, dur¬ 
ing the course of which he outdid the Chief Judge in beautiful 
gestures. At its end, again to my surprise, the crowd let out 
a mighty cheer. The ceremony then broke up and we started 
for home. On our way many people came up and shook me 
by the hand. As most of them were drunk, I put this down to 
high spirits until one man speaking in broken English wished 
me luck and hoped for my continued reign. I got suspicious, 
and asked the Syrian Patrolman what he had said in his speech. 

“Nothing very much. Only that you were the wrestling 
champion of Europe and rather than detract from the fine way 
in which the local champion had fought, you, through the 
magnanimity of your heart, respectfully declined to beat the 
pants off him.” 

“That’s ah?” 

“Oui.” 

“What a shocking liar!” 

“Ouz.” 

“Would you like a fig?” 

“Ouz'.” 

“Are we going to a dance?” 

"Oat.” 

“You don’t mind if I say ‘Thank you’ for saving my neck?” 

“Won.” 


D 
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“Let’s get drunk.” 

“Oui.” 

Late that night we were caught wandering across the fron¬ 
tier by the Syrian Patrolman’s own Border Patrol, who pre¬ 
tended to be quite shocked at the songs we were singing in 
the company of our two female carousers. The four of us were 
incarcerated in one cell in the Syrian block-house, and after 
various weak attempts at picking the cell-door lock, we gave 
up and fell asleep. We even slept very well and nobody had 
a headache in the morning. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


Pukka Sahib Trail 


We ate an enormous breakfast to commemorate our sojourn 
in jail. During the fourth course of this meal I discovered that 
the shoes in which I had been walking for the past two days 
were minus a heel on the left foot and minus both sole and 
heel on the right. The Syrian Border Patrolman said they 
would make an eminently suitable gift for the driver who was 
coming to take me down to Latakia. At mid-morning the 
driver arrived. 

He was the chauffeur of a decrepit Black Maria which once 
a fortnight made a trip up to the frontier to collect such 
prisoners as were inclined to make a permanent career of crime, 
being unwilling to heed the on-the-spot punishment which the 
Border Patrol took upon themselves to administer. As this 
usually meant performing such menial tasks as cleaning the 
drains and repairing the roof of the block-house or cooking 
the Patrol’s food, it was understandable that many miscreants 
preferred the comparative idleness of the big city jails. Thus 
it came about that I travelled down the hills with two habitual 
smugglers and one man who insisted that his only offence was 
to be caught sleeping with the wife of one of the Patrol’s men 
and “apres tout , whoever notices a slice taken from a cut cake?” 

We made an impressive departure. Gathered outside the 
block-house was a small assembly of people. We—that is, the 
Border Patrolman, whose name I finally learnt was Gino, 
the two girls, the driver, the prisoners, several onlookers 
and I—kissed one another on both cheeks. Then Gino made 
a little speech, ending, surprisingly, with the farewell of Brutus 
and Cassius before Philippi. We applauded his effort and re¬ 
peated the embraces. The Black Maria, when it eventually 
left, steered an erratic course, and we had to stop half a mile 
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away to let off the wife whose amorous inclinations had led 
her to rejoin her lover, stealing on board while we were dis¬ 
tracted by Gino’s speech. The remainder of our drive was 
uneventful. 

At Latakia I gave the driver my broken-down loafers. He 
was so pleased that he offered to drive me to Beirut. The 
prisoners were enthusiastic about this plan and set up a loud 
chorus of groans when I pointed out the hard path of duty. 
We argued the matter, and I thought I had it clinched in 
mentioning that we would have to cross into the Lebanon to 
reach Beirut and they, being without passports, would not be 
permitted to enter. 

I was mistaken. 

It appeared that one of the smugglers had a relative work¬ 
ing for the Lebanese Customs, and all would be well if we 
managed to contact this man before crossing the frontier. 

“Nevertheless,” I argued, “it seems unlikely that a vehicle 
with barred windows would be permitted to enter.” 

“JVon, non. Pas de tout. Qa a Pair d’elegance ,” the driver de¬ 
fended his charge. 

“Then how about three of the passengers wearing hand¬ 
cuffs and leg-irons?” 

“Afais—Pest bien facile, ga.” The driver produced a bunch 
of keys and freed the prisoners. “ Voila! Now we have the 
appearance of tourists.” 

“Real rough lot. And what happens to you if they decide 
to escape?” 

“Why should they escape? They get a free ride to Beirut 
and back. They see the world and have a fine time, and when 
they return have something to talk about for years to come. 
You must appreciate, rrCsieu , that it is only once in a lifetime 
they will have the opportunity for such a journey. The same 
goes for me.” 

“How do you explain the time you are away to your 
superiors?” 

“Time is of little importance in these parts, and our being 
gone for two days will not be noticed and cause no comment. 
Have we not also got you with us, m’sieu? Eh bien, should the 
necessity arise, we say that it was you who ordered us to Beirut.” 

“Nice of you.” 

He grinned slyly, showing two fine gold teeth: “I also think 
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you will appreciate going so far. Therefore let us be on our way.” 

“In for a penny ...” I shrugged. “But wait one minute.” 
I went across the street to a shop which sold straw hats. I 
purchased the four brightest coloured hats I could see and 
returned to the Black Maria: “As we are going to be tourists, 
we might as well look like them.” 

The men took the hats. With immense pride they arranged 
them on their heads. They surveyed one another. The sight 
was pleasing. Our departure out of town was dignified; the 
four men sat on the front bonnet gravely doffing their hats to 
startled pedestrians while I steered a blind course blessed more 
by good luck than good judgment. At the Lebanese frontier 
we found the smuggler’s relative, who smoothed our crossing. 

Night fell as we approached Beirut along the pretty coastal 
road reminiscent of the French Riviera. We entered the city 
tooling at a fair pace on the right-hand side of the street. 
Motoring in Asia is always conducted on the right, but we 
now learnt something new. In Beirut there is no effective law 
regarding the side of the road on which you have to drive or 
one restraining your speed. Our introduction to these curious 
local customs was a violent game of dodgems with various 
vehicles which lasted for a few seconds until we prodded a 
lamp-post and came to a stop. 

The driver got down and made his opinion known to such 
of the citizenry as he thought responsible for our mishap. 
These folk, nothing loath to a vitriolic argument, retaliated 
with gusto, and our side seemed to be losing the passage at 
words when a novel element was introduced in the shape of 
a large omnibus which ploughed through the middle of the 
gathering, knocking over two women with shopping baskets 
and breaking the leg of an elderly man who carried an um¬ 
brella. The omnibus stopped when it crashed into the Black 
Maria, indenting one side rather badly. The populace to a 
man turned on the bus driver. He, bearing the customary 
Lebanese chip on his shoulder, was as angry as you please 
and, pausing only to console the elderly man, forced his way 
through the barracking crowd till he reached the open road, 
where he extended a dramatic finger at a hairy white goat. 

Thus accused, the goat blinked in surprise. 

The bus driver, heaping abuse on the poor animal’s head, 
informed the world at large that it was the goat’s fault in 
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parading before his omnibus that had made him swerve into 
our gathering. To a man, the populace turned on the goat. The 
situation was loaded with dramatic possibilities. The goat 
solved them all by charging the crowd. 

Many hours later the five of us, the driver, the two smugglers, 
Don Juan and myself, were reunited in the Black Maria after 
going our several ways following the goat’s charge. 

“Did I not say, rrtsieu asked the driver, “that we would 
have something to talk about when we went back? Eh bien , 
our journey has already born fruit.” He opened the rear of 
the van to show the goat wearing two pairs of leg-irons on its 
feet and a pair of handcuffs about its horns. “When I get 
home I shall start a farm.” 

I congratulated him on his business acumen. 

“And now, m’sieu ,” the driver went on, “where would you 
like us to drive you to?” 

Reluctantly I had to draw the line. Much as the notion of 
being driven about the Middle East in a Black Maria appealed 
to my sense of the appropriate, I simply didn’t have sufficient 
money to pay for petrol. So we parted with many tears, not¬ 
withstanding the smugglers’ offer to steal all the fuel we could 
possibly need. 

It behove me to find a place to sleep for the remainder of 
the night. Twice I made myself comfortable in sheltered door¬ 
ways and twice the police moved me on, not because they 
objected to my choice of bed, but, in the event of my being 
robbed, they would have the additional work of trying to 
catch the thief. Sleepy-eyed, I made a round of hotels. 

At the first they charged too much. The second was closed, 
as were the third and fourth. The fifth was still being built, 
so I ensconced myself in the unfinished ballroom, only to be 
routed out by the caretaker. Then I tried the clubs. 

The first was a plush affair, and the Manager a snob. He 
said: “Delighted to have you, m’boy, delighted. By your 
accent you’re from Oxford.” 

“Oxford?” 

“Oxford University.” 

“’Fraidnot.” 

“Cambridge, perhaps?” 
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“Nope. Never been there.” 

“Dear me. Oh dear, dear me. Well—ha, ha. . . . I’m 
afraid . . . Not a university man. . . . Very sorry and all 
that, but ...” 

I said good night and went on my way. 

At the second club, the St. George, I took care not to make 
the same mistake. I said I was from Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, and was permitted to sleep on a pile of towels in the 
wash-room. 

This was fortuitous in the extreme, as it gave me, to borrow 
a term from Stephen Potter, an O.K. address, the St. George 
Club being considered very pukka. Through the generosity of 
the Manager (Oxford) I met the Secretary (Oxford), who 
introduced me to the Treasurer (Cambridge), who knew a 
Group Captain who was driving a car to Damascus. The 
Group Captain had a superb black moustache and was the 
Commanding Officer of the R.A.F. station at Habbaniya, near 
Baghdad. He and his wife had come to Beirut to collect their 
new motor car, shipped out from England, and were willing 
to take me along as far as Damascus. It was all so easy and 
so much simpler than standing in the road waving my thumb 
at traffic, that I resolved forthwith to adopt this “pukka sahib” 
method of travel of arranging rides before leaving town. 

We had a pleasant morning’s motoring, arriving in Damas¬ 
cus, after going up and over the Lebanese Alps, in time to be 
held up by a parade celebrating the evacuation of the French 
from Syria. Luckily a diversion occurred to hold up the parade, 
when one of the floats fell into the River Barada, and we were 
able to edge past the long procession for some lunch at the Orient 
Palace Hotel, which billed itself as the Most Modern Hotel 
in the Oldest Standing City of the World: Convenient Rates. 

After lunch the Group Captain and his wife departed into 
the desert. Holding to my idea of arranging rides, I paid a 
visit to the American Embassy, where the telephone could be 
used free of charge. Only a Marine guard was at the Embassy, 
and he watched without comment while I made some thirty- 
odd telephone calls to every trucking firm, importer of motor 
cars and hotel in town in the hope of finding someone who 
would take me to Baghdad. After I put down the receiver at 
the thirtieth attempt the Marine guard said: 

“Whyn’t you give up, Pete?” 
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“Because there’s a desert between Baghdad and me, and 
I don’t aim to walk.” 

He grunted: “I forgot to tell you there was a holiday on, 
so all the firms are shut.” 

I stopped dialling for the thirty-first time. 

“Cheer up,” the Marine said. “George will fix you up to¬ 
morrow.” 

“Who’s George?” 

“George is the greatest guy at fixing things in the whole 
of Syria. You want a new car, George will get you one. You 
want a new dame, ask George. Maybe you like a different 
brand of Scotch, George’s got it. You shoot some guy, George’ll 
get you out of trouble or out of the country. If anything goes 
wrong, you’ve just got to ask for George, so I imagine that a 
small thing like getting you to Baghdad shouldn’t tax him too 
much. Also, he’s goddam lucky.” 

“He is?” 

“He is.” 

“Good for George.” 

“He’s an Armenian. Been down in these parts for years. He 
runs a restaurant which serves the best chow in town. Hey, 
where are you going?” For I had started to get up and leave. 

“To find George. He sounds as if he might be able to put 
me up for the night.” 

“Take it easy. We can do that. We’ve got an apartment 
across the street. Now, I was telling you that George was 
lucky. Why, I get this hand at Black Jack the other night 
and . . The Marine guard regaled me with tales of George’s 
luck until his mate arrived to take over guard duty. We went 
across the street to their apartment and, after cleaning up, 
climbed into a jeep and set off for George’s restaurant. 

The restaurant was the veriest hole-in-the-wall down a 
cobbled alley leading from The Street Called Straight. It had 
a bead curtain across the door which jingled pleasantly when 
you passed through, and the interior was entirely taken up 
with the vast bulk of a man whose trouser belt could scarce 
constrain the immensity of his belly. This was George. He 
looked as if he were asleep. 

“’Lo, George,” said the Marine, “Meet a friend of mine.” 

“What’s he want?” said George without opening his eyes. 

“Rude fellow, George,” said the Marine to me. 
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George opened his left eye half a millimetre. “You’ve got 
one helluva nerve, Henry,” he said. “I look after you, I feed 
you, I lend you money, I treat you like you was my son, and 
I even teach you to play Black Jack.” He shut his eye. “What 
happens? You say I’m rude in front of your friends.” 

“Poor George,” said Henry. 

“Poor George,” I echoed. 

George smiled. “Boys, I dig your sympathy. I just wallow 
in it. I bask in its glow.” He opened both eyes and straightened 
himself in his chair. “Pleased to meetcha, friend of Henry,” 
he said to me. “Now why don’t you two sit down and have 
something to eat—something real special.” 

“What you got, George?” asked Henry. 

“Lobster,” said George. “Just flown in from Beirut.” 

We ate a gargantuan meal. Superlatives are no help in de¬ 
scribing what George managed to stomach, but before he 
closed his eyes again in post-masticative slumber he asked me 
to call the following morning for my ride to Baghdad. I said 
I would, and then followed Henry as he tiptoed out of the fat 
man’s presence. 

Henry drove me around Damascus for several hours to get 
what he called a “3D idea of the town with stereophonic 
sound.” We caught vague shadowy glimpses of the Azem 
Palace, the Sultan Selim and the Grand Mosque by moon¬ 
light which did much to restore illusions of The Arabian Nights, 
my preconceived notion of Damascus having been so rudely 
shattered by the daylight spectacle of the city abounding in 
broad streets and pseudo-modern buildings. As the populace 
was still celebrating the French evacuation, we had all the 
sound we needed, with gongs and horns blaring on either 
hand and fire-crackers exploding everywhere, including inside 
the jeep. We found ourselves caught up in the spirit of the 
occasion, and the early morning sun, when it came sneaking 
across the desert, was our first indication of the passing time, 
and it was with reluctance that we unloaded the yowling mob 
of dervishes accumulated during the night to go home and 
get some sleep. 

George failed to find me transport through his numerous 
connections. This onerous fact was told me by the man him¬ 
self over a late breakfast—his third, my first. However, it didn’t 
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“faze” him any, as he put it; such was his belief in his luck 
that he proposed a stroll downtown under the conviction that 
something would turn up. Something did. 

We had stopped to talk with a truck-driver by the Customs 
and Excise Building near the railway station when a passer-by 
broke into our conversation. He was a Wing-Commander driv¬ 
ing his motor car to Habbaniya, just fifty miles from Baghdad, 
and, overhearing us asking the truck-driver whether he knew 
of anyone making the journey, offered his services. George 
tried to look blase, as if his luck always turned up trumps in 
this fashion. I beat him to it by asking the Wing-Co. if, by 
chance, he knew the Group Captain of the day before. 

“Old Macdonald? Don’t tell me he gave you a ride yester¬ 
day?” 

“Indeed he did. From Beirut.” 

“What a coincidence!” 

I agreed, and even George had the decency to look a little 
surprised. 

We left Damascus shortly after lunch. The car, a small 
saloon, was scarcely the proper vehicle in which to cross the 
659 miles of Syrian Desert to Baghdad, though, having seen 
the extremes of transport which did get across, from the ultra- 
luxurious air-conditioned buses operated by Nairn Transport, 
to the bicycle of a foolhardy German boy, to the low-slung 
racing car of an oil company executive, I imagine that, given 
sufficient determination, anything could traverse the sand. For 
it was direcdy over the desert by compass that lay the shortest 
route to Baghdad. 

Eschewing derring-do, we took the more sedate passage by 
road down into Jordan and then by what passed for a road 
along the Oil Pipe route across the desert to Habbaniya, add¬ 
ing some xoo miles to the trip. We carried two spare cans of 
petrol and several flasks of water, including a canvas bag for 
water to be hung out of the car window to keep cool (we 
forgot that the wind would evaporate it away), as well as 
plenty of food. Thus equipped, we felt quite brave setting out 
into the barren waste. Eveiy half-mile we passed other folk 
doing the same trip, and as it was something of a strain to 
keep up the eagle-eyed-chin-thrust-forward-look for more than 
an hour at a stretch, we soon gave up feeling brave and con¬ 
tented ourselves with being bored. 
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That is the trouble with travelling—the insufferable ennui 
of getting from one place to the next. And crossing a desert 
by car must take first place in any Boredom Stakes. At sea 
you have all the amenities of a ship; in a train space to move; 
in a car the convenience of being master of time, starting and 
stopping whenever you like. But in a car in a desert you can¬ 
not stop, because the heat would bake the interior in minutes; 
you cannot lower the window because of the dust, and if you 
do not lower the windows you stifle; there is nothing to see, 
barring sand, rocks and threadbare shrubs, and mirages are 
so plentiful as to be a nuisance; the obvious solution of travel¬ 
ling by night is misleading, as there is no definition to the 
road edge, and it takes a fractional loss of concentration to 
be axle-deep in loose sand. There is only one answer, and that 
is to be bored—or play word games. I slept. 

The Wing-Co. woke me up as we approached the Jordanian 
frontier. My first thought on waking was suddenly to remem¬ 
ber that I had no visa for Jordan, as I had planned in London 
on crossing from Syria directly into Iraq. My second thought 
was to wonder why I had to leave it until the Jordanian fron¬ 
tier to recollect this fact. 

“I haven’t got a visa for Jordan,” I said. 

The Wing-Co. stamped on the brake. We stopped dead. 
“My God!” he said. “Nasty. Particularly since we’re miles 
from Damascus and a Consul.” 

I nodded: “You know what I’m going to do? I’m going to 
get out here, walk out into the desert, cross the frontier and 
rejoin you further down the road.” 

He shook his head. “It won’t work. You’ll be seen easily, 
or else you’ll have to walk miles and you’ll take too long. I’ve 
got a better idea. Put a ten-bob note in your passport and 
hope for the best.” 

I did as he suggested. The Customs Officer in charge took 
my passport, observed the ioj. note when he opened it, handed 
it back and said something in Arabic we did not understand. 
An interpreter was called and the manoeuvre repeated. 

“The Officer says,” the interpreter said, “that the bribe is 
not big enough.” 

I took the 1 os. note back and replaced it by a £1 note. The 
Officer took it and said something else in Arabic. 

The interpreter translated: “He says ‘Thank you.’ He is 
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now sufficiently bribed to issue you a transit visa; he also says 
not to forget to bribe me.” 

I gave him the ios. note. 

“This is not enough,” he said. 

In Trench I told the Wing-Go. to tell him that an inter¬ 
preter could scarcely expect to be paid the same rates as a 
Customs Officer. The Wing-Go. complied. The interpreter 
laughed and said: “You O.K. Iiow many languages can you 
speak?” 

Adopting local custom, I exaggerated: “Fifteen.” 

“That’s good. I speak twenty—thirty; can’t remember the 
exact number. We’re friends now. Have a cigarette.” I noticed 
he was careful to keep my 105. 

From the frontier, we drove south to the R.A.F. camp at 
Mafrak, where we collected some food and replenished our 
water. Then we back-tracked for a few miles and got on to the 
Oil Pipe route. We drove until nine in the evening when we 
reached H4, one of the housing stations set out every 100 miles 
along the Oil Pipe. We stayed the night and started early the 
following morning on the last leg of the journey to Habbaniya. 

The road was in bad repair. As long as oil flowed down 
the pipe-line, the road was maintained by the oil companies, 
but, as the pipe-line was unused owing to Arab hostilities with 
Israel, the severe desert winds, over the years, had played 
havoc with the road surface. It was like a roller-coaster, with 
every dip a hollow for loose sand. The further we progressed 
the worse it got, until we came to stretches where it disap¬ 
peared altogether for several hundred yards at a time. 

Anybody with a grain of sense would have driven into the 
desert along the hard-baked tracks abundant out there. And 
when eventually we got stuck in a drift of loose sand it seemed 
that everybody else using the road had done just that, because 
no car came towards us from whom we could ask for a tow. 
We were stuck, most magnificently stuck, and no amount of 
pushing and shoving, or ingenious methods of putting coats 
and rugs under the rear wheels, would shift the car from the 
morass of sand into which it was embedded. 

The Wing-Co. plumped down beside the car, wiped the 
sweat from his face and said: “What bloody luck! Not a soul 
in sight, and this has to happen.” 

I said: “You’re talking too soon. Look over there.” 
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Approaching us were a ragged bunch of Arabs carrying, of 
all things, a rope, picks, shovels and crowbars. They were no 
mirage. They ringed the car and made sympathetic clucking 
noises with their tongues at our predicament, while one or two 
trickled the sand through their fingers and debated the possi¬ 
bilities of the car sinking even further. 

“Will you help to dig us out?” asked the Wing-Co., reach¬ 
ing for his wallet. He held out some notes. 

The Arabs laughed politely and moved off to sit in a circle, 
and began to smoke their pipes. 

The Wing-Co. offered some more money. 

An Arab pointed to the sun and the generous blaze it made 
of the desert. 

I chipped in, and the Wing-Co. increased his stake. The 
Arabs put out their pipes. A few more pieces of paper, and 
they were hard at work digging us out, a feat they accomplished 
in a very short time. Once done, they wished us ‘Bon voyage ’, 
pocketed their money and made off into the wilderness whence 
they came. 

We looked after them blankly until they were out of sight. 

“Wonder where they sprang from,” I said. “I suppose they 
were real?” 

“Of course they were. Feel your wallet. I’ll bet they lie in 
wait discreetly out of sight for just such idiots as us—the 
blighters! But you have to admire their set-up.” The Wing- 
Co. chuckled. “Well, let’s be off.” 

The rest of our desert trip was successful. 

Habbaniya was reached that evening after crossing the 
Euphrates. It was a pleasant spot of green in the drab desert 
dress, and I spent the night there, going on to Baghdad in 
an Army truck the next day. In Baghdad I knew nobody and 
had nowhere to stay, so, putting into practice my recently 
acquired knowledge, I sought out the most select club, the 
Alwiyah Club. 



CHAPTER NINE 


Modern Arabian Nights 


The Alwiyah Club is built in a style fondly imagined to be 
ideal for hot climates—spacious rooms impossible to air- 
condition properly, with large windows to let in the dust, and 
with all the fittings the British have ordained shall be a part 
of their lives out East. Everything in hideous good taste with¬ 
out a vestige of imagination. 

Behind the main building is a large green lawn planted 
with trees beneath which are tables and chairs. Sunk into the 
lawn are two swimming-pools, one large and one small; to 
the smaller a bar is attached, bringing liquor conveniently to 
hand even while bathing. To the right of the swimming- 
pools are a warren of squash courts and a half-dozen tennis 
courts; to the left a row of bungalows in which residents at 
the club have their quarters. At the far end of the lawn, 
beyond another hedge, flows the River Tigris. The River 
Tigris is so dirty that, should you be unfortunate enough 
to fall in it, you are put into hospital for two weeks’ quaran¬ 
tine. 

This brief catalogue summarises the most exclusive club in 
Baghdad, and my residence for a fortnight. 

When I lugged Josephine along the red gravel path to the 
main entrance, I anticipated merely stopping the night and 
continuing on my way in the morning. The Wing-Co. had 
mentioned the Club Manager’s name, and I produced it 
‘Hey presto!’ fashion when I was asked my business at the 
reception desk. This had the desired result of calling forth the 
gentleman himself, a Scot, small in stature, but with a fine 
pair of shoulders (which contributed to his i handicap at golf), 
who answered to the name of Allan Bell. 

I informed him of what I was doing, and he said I was in 
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luck, as there was a car going up to Teheran the very next 
morning on which I could take a ride. As this was a cool 600 
miles and lay on my way towards Afghanistan, I said my 
thanks and asked him if he could let me secrete myself some 
where in his Club until the morning. He said certainly: I 
could share his apartment, and he would see to it that I was 
wakened up in ample time to catch the car. 

No doubt this plan would have worked admirably if we had 
not decided to do a round of Baghdad’s night-clubs, if in one 
of these night-clubs, the Majestic, there had been a less sen¬ 
suous belly-dancer (she was good enough to cause several 
visiting sheiks to open an impromptu auction, the highest 
bidder to take her home), and if Allan had remembered to 
tell someone to wake us up. As it was, we woke up in time for 
lunch. 

Allan opened his eyes first and prodded me awake. “Morn¬ 
ing,” he said, waving a hand at the window. “The sun streameth 
in; it illumineth dancing motes of dust—which is damned nearly 
poetic after last night. Wake up.” He went back to his bed. 
“I remember I promised to wake you up. Something important 
was on.” 

“That’s quite right,” I said. “Something important was on. 
What?” 

Allan was nearly asleep again: “I forget,” he mumbled, “but 
it was dashed important. Dashed important. . . His voice 
became lost in even breathing. 

I turned over. 

Suddenly there was a yelp, and in one bound Allan was 
at my bedside: “Wake up,” he said. “The car! You’ve got 
to catch the car!” 

“Car? What car? My hat—to Teheran!” I shot out of bed 
and began dressing. Allan shoved things into Josephine and 
strapped her up. It was only as we were heading for the Club 
entrance that we thought of checking on the time. 

“Stop,” said Allan. “Look.” He pointed at the wall-clock 
in the lounge. “Time for lunch. You’ve missed the boat.” 

I glared at the clock. The hands stood together at five past 
one. “Blast! I’d be in Iran by now.” 

“Aw—put a smile on your face; there’ll always be another 
car along—and we serve an uncommonly fine lunch. Come on.’ ’ 
I dumped Josephine and trailed Allan into the dining-room. 
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The ‘other car’ did not come along until two weeks had 
gone by. 

Baghdad was a poor place in which to be stuck for fourteen 
days. The name conjures up so many romantic images that 
the reality of its poor streets, tawdry bazaars, cheap buildings 
and wretched shops contrasted so strongly as to make me utterly 
depressed. It seemed grossly unfair that nothing should live 
up to its reputation. 

However, a place is also a people, and while there were no 
dashing young sheiks rescuing damsels in distress, and body¬ 
guards with curly slippers, there was Yusuf. 

Yusuf was an odd shape. He was fat, but not happily so; 
his body conformed to the outlines of a pear, from his diminu¬ 
tive head crowned with a red fez down to the area of his hips, 
where the bulk of him seemed to have slipped. This oddity 
was supported on two short spindly legs and encased in a 
soiled white suit. I met him on a tram. 

He was on the tram when I boarded it and heard me ask 
the conductor how to reach the British Consulate. In a moment 
he was at my side, dismissing the conductor as a nincompoop, 
offering himself as Yusuf—Guide Class First. I made it clear 
to him that I was in no position to pay a guide, and he nodded 
and said he understood, but nevertheless pressed his services 
on me free, gratis and for nothing. (Later on he confessed that 
in his heart of hearts he believed I was very wealthy, and 
would recompense his ‘generosity’ handsomely; that, as things 
turned out, I was in fact very poor and as good a liar as he 
himself, he was happy to acknowledge, but unwilling to credit 
to someone with a white skin.) Thus, for the first time in his 
life, Yusuf lent of his skill without a pre-fixed price, and I, 
for the first time in my life, followed a guide. 

This I explained to Yusuf, impressing on him that I was not 
interested in a conducted tour about a miserable place like 
Baghdad, but rather that I wanted to get the feel of the people. 

His eyes brightened with immediate understanding: “Ah, 
you want nice girl. Pretty good to feel, eh?” 

“Ass,” I said, but it was obvious Yusuf was going to be the 
ideal guide. 

It was Yusuf who told me about the dangers appertaining 
to the River Tigris. We would meet at eleven o’clock in the 
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morning every other day, and he would drive me to a site of 
his own selection in a battered Ford V-8 that he had scrounged 
from somewhere; once arrived, we would talk with, fight with, 
eat with and swear eternal friendships with all manner 
of people: beggars, merchants, prostitutes, camel-drivers, 
policemen, peddlers, quacks, curators, eunuchs, flea-trainers, 
herdsmen, card-operators, politicians, the faithful and the non¬ 
believers, each of whom Yusuf seemed to know personally. 
To meet these people we assiduously combed through the 
Coppersmiths’ Bazaar, the Textile Bazaar, the Flea Market, 
the Shoija and the General Bazaar, while we also went over 
the fourteenth-century Kadhiman Mosque, the Royal Mauso¬ 
leum, the Tomb of Sitt Zubaidah, Harun al Rashid’s wife, 
the Arms Museum, the Iraqi Museum and for a boat trip 
down the Tigris. 

Everywhere we went Yusuf was careful to tell me fantastic 
stories which I didn’t believe until I checked on them—and 
unless the many people from whom I sought corroboration 
were all in cahoots with Yusuf, it appeared that his fables 
were true. Thus when we cruised down the Tigris he told me 
the fable of the Flood. It appeared that in the year 1954 the 
waters of the River Tigris rose up and inundated part of the 
city of Baghdad. As it was only the low-lying poor quarter 
that got flooded, the Government considered this an Act of 
God and therefore normal. Nothing was done. 

Subsequently the river, swollen by several thunderstorms 
and unconscious of any class distinction, threatened to deposit 
a third of the city in the Persian Gulf as alluvial silt. The 
Government was mobilised. Much thought was brought to 
bear on the matter, and several abortive attempts made at 
quelling the river. 

A universal appeal for help went out. 

From the Kirkuk oilfields in the North of Iraq came the 
simple suggestion of a British engineer to blow up the river 
banks in the desert and allow the flood waters to escape where 
no damage could be done. With surprising alacrity, the Govern¬ 
ment invited him to come down to Baghdad and supervise the 
execution of his project in person. 

This he did. The danger passed. 

As a reward the Government pinned a large medallion to 
his chest and shook him by the hand. 
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The next day he was fired from his post, a Governmental 
appointment, for not having thought of his idea soon enough. 

“Smart Government, eh ?” commented Yusuf at the end of 
his tale. 

“Yes; very. What’s the moral? Keep your mouth shut and 
let people think you’re a fool, instead of opening it and re¬ 
moving all doubt.” 

“That’s pretty good. You make it up?” 

“No. Chap called Boetius.” 

“Never heard of him. Your friend, Mr. B.?” 

“No. He was a Roman. He’s been dead for some time now.” 

“Bad luck. But in this case he will not be minding if I use 
his moral to end my story with next time I tell it.” 

“He won’t mind.” 

Yusuf beamed. “We pretty good friends.” 

On another occasion Yusuf and I, after a poor meal at the 
Sinbad, sought to wash the taste of it from our mouths by 
seeking out a little-known cafe which served superb coffee. 
It was a hot, dusty day with the temperature steady at i io° in 
the shade. We sat in the cafe patio, empty at this hour of day, 
before a rickety iron table beneath a clump of date palms 
hanging their heads. Opposite us was a wall spanned by trellis- 
work intertwined with a fading bougainvillaea vine; over this 
wall could be seen a large ornate building, while away in the 
background was a sad mirage of the Tigris, inverted. 

Yusuf ordered coffee. When it came we sipped it slowly and 
contemplated the scene before us. Yusuf told me how, in 
reality, he was a poet and journalist (both class first), and it 
was only a conspiracy of the Fates that prevented him pur¬ 
suing Ins Muse. He was developing this theme, including vast 
quotations in Arabic, when an acquaintance of his, a young 
Arab in European clothes, came into the cafe. Yusuf asked 
him to join us. We ordered more coffee. 

Presently an old Arab stepped into the patio. By his dress 
he was from one of the nomadic tribes. He wore the zebun 
and aba, the long robe and loose gown most Arabs wear, and 
upon his head was the kufiyah , a light kerchief falling to his 
shoulders, bound about by the heavy black rope of the agal. 
He surveyed the deserted tables; then he approached us, and 
with grave dignity said: “Salaam aleikum .” 

Likewise we replied: “Aleikum salaam .” 
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He informed us that he had just come to Baghdad. He had 
been eating a meal inside the cafe, but on hearing voices in 
the patio he had come out to ask if he might sit with us, “as 
coffee must be drunk with conversation.” We invited him to 
be seated. We ordered more coffee. 

We were silent until the Old Arab spoke. When he did he 
pointed over the wall and said: “Yonder is a handsome build¬ 
ing I'ising to the glory of Allah. I have been considering it for 
these several minutes.” 

Without looking at it, the Young Arab replied in the languid 
tones of the blase city-dweller: “I do not like it. The golden 
dome seems out of keeping.” 

“Thou art young,” said the old Arab with gracious wisdom, 
“and perchance hath not travelled and seen as much as I have. 
Mosques should declaim the glory and splendour of Allah. 
With what magnificence doth the white Siileymaniye reign 
over Istanbul, surpassing even the marvels of the six-minareted 
Sultan Ahmet. How fine the spaciousness of the Grand Mosque 
in Damascus. Thus, it pleaseth the eye to see a golden dome 
of such graceful proportions surmounting those blue walls. Are 
not the decorations of a lavish and seemly order? Tell me ,ya 
sadiki, how many minarets are to be added?” 

“None.” 

“None?” 

“Ta sadi said the Young Arab; “this is not a mosque, but 
the new railway station. Therefore no minarets will be added. 
Though, Allah knows, it is the only thing they have left out.” 

Yusuf called for more coffee. 

After considering the building for many more minutes, the 
Old Arab said: “I confess my surprise. Great must be the 
wealth and power of the authorities if they can erect such an 
imposing railway station.” 

The Young Arab said: “Within are even more wonders. 
Both hot and cold water flow in the bathrooms.” 

The Old Arab was impressed: “What splendour! . . . 
Though the use of hot water in this weather is beyond my 
powers of reasoning. But, my friend, I observe some missing 
details. It would appear to these aged eyes that there are no 
railway lines meeting the new railway station.” 

The Young Arab shrugged: “ Inshallah! That is why I am 
critical of the building. The authorities spent so much money 
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erecting it that enough was not left to bring the railway lines 
to the station. Thus, to travel by train, it is necessary to pur¬ 
chase a ticket here, take a bus across the town and climb aboard 
in the desert.” 

The Old Arab nodded with that superb complacence of 
recognising the folly but approving the cupidity of man: “What 
method have ye of the cities! A profit for the architect no 
doubt, the contractors, the bus company, the authorities, who 
will have embezzled the funds for the railway line, the railway 
company, who will have the new building, and even us, as 
we have conversed fruitfully. Thy years belie thy wisdom, 
young man. I would offer thee and thy friends another cup 
of coffee.” 

Time spent with Yusuf was time spent profitably. Time else¬ 
where in Baghdad and particularly at the Alwiyah Club was 
a leisurely round of loafing. I had my first hot bath for a month, 
and regained some colour by long stretches of sunbathing be¬ 
side the swimming-pools. I also had my first haircut in two 
months after shouting ‘Bingo!’ at one of the Bingo sessions 
and hearing the M.C. ask “the young lady with the fair hair 
to step up and receive her prize.” I saw seven movies, attended 
two dances, one reception, one cocktail party, one play for 
which I painted the scenery, and paid a visit to a new oil 
refinery. I also painted the club’s fire buckets red and cleaned 
out the big swimming-pool. Every day I meandered through 
the town seeking a ride to Teheran, and every day my pere¬ 
grinations drew a blank. 

I met many diplomats and business-men, and it was one of 
the latter, an Italian called Peppone, who said ‘eet’ for ‘it’ 
and ‘ees’ for ‘is’, who finally made my eleemosynary rounds 
pay off. He knew one of the Secretaries at the Iranian Embassy 
was planning a drive to Teheran. 

As it turned out, he was leaving in three days’ time, a 
Saturday, and said he would be pleased to have the company 
of someone, as the journey was a long one. Did I drive? Splen¬ 
did, we could relieve one another. Till Saturday, then. He was 
very gracious. 

I told Yusuf, when I met him at eleven o’clock the next 
morning, that I would be leaving in a couple of days’ time. 
He was happy for me. He suggested as a final treat that we 
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visit the ruins of Ctesiphon, which he described as magnificent, 
and “it is only short drive out of Baghdad. Much interesting 
things.” 

The ride was horrible. Twenty-five miles of bumpy road 
without a thing of interest on the way. But old Yusuf chattered 
so skilfully that I was oblivious to all discomfort. 

“Now,” he said, “we are passing through village of Selman 
Pak, Moslem saint and contemporary of Prophet Mohammed. 
Pretty fine guy.” He swerved the car to avoid some pigs sleep¬ 
ing in the roadway. “Around next corner, observe please, the 
ruins of”—a dramatic pause—“Ctesiphon!” 

The car stopped. We got out and had a look. 

“What you think, Mr. B.? Pretty good, eh?” 

“Not bad, Yusuf. You think I should use the yellow filter?”, 
for I had come with a borrowed camera. 

“Very appropriate, Mr. B.” Then all in one breath, the 
guide intoned: “Gigantic arch of Ctesiphon is widest single 
span vault ofun-reinforced brickwork in world. Although legend 
attributes construction to Semiramis, legendary Queen of Baby¬ 
lonia and pretty good lady, more probably built in fourth 
century B.c. by Sassanid kings as reception hall of their winter 
capital. Ctesiphon was intact until 1909, when serious flood 
demolished greater part of edifice. Arch is thirty-seven metres 
high and twenty-five metres wide.” He grabbed at some air. 
“Pretty good, eh?” 

I had not listened too clearly, being intent on taking pic¬ 
tures, so I said: “What did you say, Yusuf?” 

He looked hurt. Then he took a deep breath: “Gigantic 
arch of Ctesiphon is widest single span vault of. . .” 

I interrupted: “Take it easy. I got all that stuff. But you’re 
not kidding. It really is the widest?” 

“Sure, Mr. B. Why not, eh?” 

“And there’s no other like it?” 

Yusuf looked worried. “Say, Mr. B., you think I not learn 
guide-book?” 

“Oh, I’m sure you’ve learnt the guide-book. It’s just that 
I’m impressed.” 

“You like it pretty much, eh ?” 

“Yes—yes, I like it pretty much.” 

“That’s good. Tell you what, Mr, B., you want to buy 
arch? I sell it to you. What you say, £150?” 
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“What?” 

“Oh, too much! Okay, okay. I give it you cheap. £100.” 

I grunted. I fished in my hip-pocket for an old beaten-up 
cheque-book. I got it out and made a cheque over to Yusuf 
for £100, at his request—payable in cash. 

“Pretty good, Mr. B., said Yusuf, stowing the cheque away. 
“Now I take car and make arrangements for removal of arch. 
Pretty snappy. You wait here. Back soon!” Yusuf headed for 
town. 

I watched him out of sight and waved at his vanishing rear- 
light. I returned to taking pictures. Two hours later I started 
walking back to Baghdad. 

A fortuitous lift in a camel cart got me to the outskirts of 
the city just as the sun went down. From the feathery stone 
heights of the numerous minarets outlined against the evening 
sky came the high faint call of the muezzin: ‘Allah akbar . . . 
Ashhadu anna la ilaha illa-illa .*■—And then the summons to 
prayer: 'Hayya ‘ala ‘s-Sala. . . . Hayya ‘al ‘l-Falah .’ I made for 
our favourite cafe, which served the excellent coffee. Sure 
enough, Yusuf was there. 

He was on to me in a flash. “Hey, Mr. B.! What’s the idea 
of giving me a dud cheque, eh?” 

“You blackguard!” I roared. “What’s the idea of selling me 
one of Iraq’s national monuments?” 

“Pig!” he said. 

“Toad!” I said. 

“ Duda !” he said. 

“Jagkum!” I said. 

Yusuf hesitated, at a loss for the right word—then suddenly 
his face broke into a beaming smile. “We pretty good friends. 
Eh, Mr. B.?” 

“You scoundrel,” I said, and we thumped each other affec¬ 
tionately on the back. 

“At least you had to walk home,” Yusuf commented over 
the fifth cup of coffee. 

“To beat you at your own game, it was worth it.” 

“I was a fool. I did not believe when you said you had no 
money. And then today, when you looked so gullible . . .” 
Yusuf shook his head. At that moment the Old Arab entered 
the cafe. Yusuf brightened. “Look who is here. I will tell him 
about today. He will be amused.” 
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The Old Arab was amused, to the extent of buying a round 
of coffee. He also joined Yusuf in wishing me well when I left 
Baghdad to continue my journey. I thanked them. They were 
good friends and fine people. 

Saturday morning I was careful not to miss the boat again; 
At eight o’clock, with the cool of the night still present despite 
the early morning sun, I sat beside the suave Second Secretary 
and said goodbye to Allan. As we were about to drive away, 
the Club cook, whom I had sketched in an idle moment when 
I first arrived, came running up to the car with a box of sand¬ 
wiches and fruit as thanks for the drawing. Such camaraderie 
and thoughtfulness makes hiking fun. 



CHAPTER TEN 


D.C.6 


We motored all day, the Secretary and I, first north along 
the bad desert road to Khanaqin, where we crossed from Iraq 
into Iran, a feat necessitating some jiggery-pokery on our part; 
then south through the valleys of the Zagros Mountains, which 
run in parallel strips on a north-west south-east bearing, and 
at Seriab, east to Harunabad, across the Abi Karind and into 
Kormanshah, journey’s end by 9 p.m.—a couple of hundred 
miles devoid of interest, until the fleas, moths, cockroaches and 
earwigs attacked en masse in the hotel room we had taken for 
the night. 

We had had great difficulty in finding the hotel at all—it 
stood in an alley off Kormanshah’s main street—and even 
greater difficulty in rousing anyone to let us enter. Once accom¬ 
plished, however, there was a rare ‘to-do’ over taking our 
baggage in, getting us something to eat, finding a basin for 
our room, assuring us the beds were newly made, pointing out 
the bathroom (up two flights of stairs, along a balcony, across 
the roof of a neighbouring house, down three steps, turn right, 
first door on the left), demonstrating that the windows opened 
and closed, showing us how the door locked (after performing 
this operation and, presumably, locking himself in, the bell¬ 
hop spoilt it all by simply turning the door-knob, poking his 
head around the ‘locked’ door and saying “See?”), and pro¬ 
mising to wake us with breakfast at four o’clock next morning. 
After this it was some surprise that we were in bed by x 1 p.m. 
Fifteen minutes later we were asleep, the deep sleep of the 
cramped traveller, welcoming the opportunity to stretch out 
and relax. It was then that the insects chose to attack. 

They planned the engagement extraordinarily well. In the 
van was a small detachment of earwigs bent on Operation 
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Eardrum, designed to instigate a certain malaise within the 
enemy. They were led by an earwig named Fritz, Oberleutnant 
of the Pinzer-Panzers. Although they failed to wake us up, they 
got a grunt out of the Second Secretary. 

The second wave of insects was a motley armada of cock¬ 
roaches (over the tummy), fleas (around the ankles, between 
the toes, down the back) and more earwigs (neck, arms and 
hair) under the command of a superb strategist, Field-Marshal 
Wax, a cockroach. This combined assault got our eyes open, 
though we were still too drugged with sleep to realise what was 
happening. It was only when I switched on the light that we 
came awake; as awake as if we had just drunk a gallon of 
coffee and taken a cold shower. 

It was an extraordinary scene that the first flash of the light 
froze for an instant. The beds, the bedside tables, the carpet, 
our shoes, my kukri, the Second Secretary’s hair-brushes and 
our corporeal selves were a sea of shiny bodies, flickering an¬ 
tennae. Fleas spotted the counterpanes like measles; beady pin¬ 
points of light were a row of cockroach eyes under the door; 
fat cockroaches swung from the lamp; earwigs poised dex¬ 
terously on the wash-basin; a file of Fritz’s Pinzer-Panzers 
peered over the picture rail; all about us was a moving and 
a squirming and a crunching; presiding, from the brass rail 
at the foot of my bed, was the bloated, red-brown, greasy- 
looking shape of Field-Marshal Wax. 

As I said, the light froze movement for an instant—then 
there was war. We jumped from our beds and in a panic- 
stricken frenzy tore off our clothes and lashed the bugs from 
our bodies. We stamped and trod and squished and squashed. 
The fleas bit like billyho, the cockroaches retreated, the moths, 
attracted by the light, swarmed in the window we had so care¬ 
fully left open to get some fresh air, the earwigs scurried about 
fifth-columnising. Dead bodies lay everywhere. I caught old 
Wax full blast with my pillow, but it didn’t kill him; it merely 
knocked him to the floor. We beat the carpet against the 
wall, thrashed the mattresses, shook the sheets, blankets and 
counterpanes, emptied out our shoes and all the time a 
stray flea nipped in a flank attack and we yowled and got 
smacked in the eye by the whizzing shape of a moth. It was 
terrible. We screamed for the bell-boy, but he never material¬ 
ised. 
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When at last we got a pause, the Second Secretary had a 
string of bites like a relief map of a range of mountains, running 
from under his right shoulder blade down his back, across his 
rump and all the way to the Achilles’ tendon of his right foot: 
I had a nose swollen to half its normal size again: the insects 
we had killed lay piled in a heap beneath the basin. Personali¬ 
ties were beginning to show: our own blasphemous ones and 
those of the insects astute enough to stay alive. 

Besides Wax and Fritz there was Abdul. Abdul ben Ali ben 
Ear-Wog, a fourth-class private, who carried the cares of the 
world and those of the wars very lightly. He looked dumb, but 
amongst his friends he was obviously known as a ‘smooth 
fella’. Once hostilities subsided, he slipped away inconspicuously 
and set himself up as a war surplus dealer, scavenging the dead 
bodies of his mates, escaping all our attempts to kill him by a 
smart use of the beading which ran around the room a foot 
off the floor. He was the only Egyptian volunteer in the earwig 
forces. 

Wolfgang was another personality. A member of the fifth 
column, a unit he had signed up for under the mistaken im¬ 
pression that it was the rearmost force in the army, he was 
hopeless. We took him prisoner while he was snooping around 
the Second Secretary’s tobacco pouch, and locked him up in 
my plastic razor case. He looked so stupid. 

However, making a little fellow like Wolfgang prisoner 
scarcely solved our problem of how to get to sleep. Time was 
passing at a superb rate. We managed to finish off the moths 
and stopped a further supply by shutting the window, but the 
rest of the bugs simply hid and only poked their noses out once 
the light was doused. Inevitably, just as we grew heavy with 
sleep, they mustered their forces and attacked again. There 
would be a yelp, a muttered “That was Fritz,” on would go 
the light and the swatting recommenced. True, we kept on 
killing insects, including fat Wax, whom the Second Secretary 
mashed with a magnificent shot of his boot as he tried to wiggle 
under the door, but unfortunately reinforcements were always 
forthcoming. 

“Leave the light on,” I suggested. “Perhaps they won’t 
come out.” 

We tried it. Inside five minutes we were scratching. 

“Hell!” said the Second Secretary. “Where’s the solution?” 
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I shrugged. I had just located Abdul in my hair when there 
came a knock at the door. 

“Come in,” called the Second Secretary wearily. 

It was the bell-hop. In his bright fashion, he informed us 
that 4 a.m. had struck two minutes before on the grandfather 
clock downstairs, and it was time to wake up. 

“We’re awake,” I said bitterly. 

The bell-hop nodded. He surveyed the disordered room and 
then enquired politely: “You not sleep well?” 

“No,” said the Second Secretary. “Didn’t you hear us call?” 

The bell-hop looked startled. “Me? I hear nothing.” 

“Abdul’s escaped,” I said, running my fingers through my 
hair. “Blast him!” 

“Abdul?” said the bell-hop, peering around the room 
curiously. “Him also want early breakfast?” 

The Second Secretary threw his bedside glass of water at 
the bell-hop’s head. He missed. We left Kormanshah an hour 
later, haggard, disarrayed, ill-humoured and anti-social. It was 
not until nearing Bisotoun that we recovered our equilibrium, 
and then only due to Farhad and Queen Shirin. 

Farhad was a sculptor deeply enamoured of Queen Shirin, 
who ruled Persia many ages ago. Farhad loved Queen Shirin 
so much that he planned to carve a palace out of an entire 
mountain to show his admiration for her. The mountain he 
chose was a tall, spiky one, made of rock, which leapt straight 
out of the valley floor near Bisotoun all the way up to the sky. 
Farhad set to work and got as far as covering one face of the 
mountain in massive bas-relief when he heard that Queen 
Shirin was coming along to see how his task was progressing. 
He was overjoyed with this news and, sprucing himself up, 
went down to wait for her at the bend in the road. 

Now there was another man—his name is lost to history— 
who also loved Queen Shirin. He was incensed with envy at 
the Queen’s proposed visit to the sculptor, and, being of a 
diabolical scheming nature, he rushed ahead of Shirin’s cor¬ 
tege to inform Farhad that she had met with a fatal accident. 

Farhad was broken-hearted. He immediately climbed his 
mountain and chucked himself off the summit, crashing to his 
death just as Queen Shirin came around the bend in the road. 

Here the legend ends. 

We stopped the car on the same bend in the road from 
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which Queen Shirin saw Farhad die, and got out sourly to 
contemplate the beginning of Farhad’s crack-brained scheme. 
His work has weathered the passage of time remarkably well. 
It is by no means great art, but the conception is on such a 
grandiose scale as to take one’s breath away. This is what 
cleared us of our ill-humour. We particularly liked a pair of 
giant figures who seemed to be looking Eternity in the face as 
they gazed impassively and for ever down the valley towards 
Bisotoun. Thither we now made our way, crossing the River 
Gamasab while we were about it. 

My fat nose attracted the attention of the many street urchins 
who infest the gutters of Bisotoun. They made up a little ditty 
about it, and became so obstreperous as to force us to leave 
town—not that we missed anything by doing so. 

A short distance from Bisotoun we climbed a ridge, plum¬ 
meted down into another valley, scuttled across its floor and 
repeated the manoeuvre. The air in these parts is clear, distant 
objects standing out in remarkable detail. Thus from the highest 
point on the second ridge we observed a long dust cloud, several 
miles off, travelling slowly away from us. That it was caused 
by a large body of men and animals was evident, but the 
curious thing was a glimpse we caught through the dust of 
sunlight gleaming on the steel accoutrements of a mass of 
mounted men. As the dust cloud lay across our way, we 
hastened to catch up. 

A stranger sight we couldn’t have hoped for than that which 
met our eyes as we drove through the billows of dust in the 
rear of what was apparently an entire mountain tribe moving 
from their winter to their summer quarters. Their numbers 
were in the thousands. They herded sheep before them which 
filled the valley to either wall and for three miles ahead. The 
men of the tribe were supremely imposing, high, wide fore¬ 
heads, carved eyelids, aquiline noses, flat lips, tall in stature 
and deep through the chest, riding shaggy Arab ponies with 
a length of rope for a halter. They were armed like the hordes 
of King Shalmanezer. Some wore chain mail, others steel hel¬ 
mets. Some had modern rifles, others ancient blunderbusses. 
They carried long shields, small leather targets, shibouks, scimi¬ 
tars, poignards, swords, spears, javelins, pistols, daggers, maces, 
bows and arrows. They did not look fierce; rather did they look 
noble. Their women were gorgeous, full-blown, voluptuous 
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or haggard old shrews. They had thick oily black hair hang¬ 
ing to their waists, decorated with heavy gobs of gold and 
silver, crude in design. They wore many layers of clothes, not 
very colourful, and had a black or red-brown cloak thrown 
over their shoulders; they wore rope-soled boots which reached 
to the knee and rode the same kind of small Arab ponies as 
the men. Every single one of them w r as nursing a baby. 

The tribe had an amazing amount of junk along, all being 
transported either by pony or by donkey and ass. There was 
no sign of cart, waggon or sled. They had tent poles and 
canvas slung between two donkeys, an ass piled high with 
clanging pots and pans, ponies carrying stacks of wood, lambs 
and puppies too young to walk, with chickens on pony-back. 
We passed men afoot with hunting cheetahs on leashes, others 
who led stately Afghan hounds and narrow-hipped whippets. 
Several riders bore hooded falcons on their wrists, and one 
man seemed to be spending his time making kites. 

Nobody paid us the slightest attention, and not the least 
interest was evinced in the intrusion of our motor car into this 
page from the Middle Ages. The few people the Second Sec¬ 
retary tried to talk to answered him in a dialect he did not 
understand; they also smelled horribly, which, if savoured of 
the tribe as a whole, suggested fried onions. The Second Sec¬ 
retary opined that it was a very rich tribe, and added that 
such large, heavily armed tribes, owing allegiance to no one, 
were something of a problem in their ceaseless wanderings, 
which took them across many frontiers from northern Pakistan, 
through Afghanistan and Persia to Russia, unmindful of such 
bureaucratic things as passports. If hindered in any manner, 
they simply shot their way out. So convenient. 

I was minded to try and join the tribe, but the Second 
Secretary said that he could not accept the responsibility of 
letting me out of his hands in such fashion, especially as the 
tribes had little compunction over leaving dead bodies behind. 
So we motored on, and after a tedious horn-hooting hour 
through the sheep, we soon reached Tusurkhan, an adobe vill¬ 
age like those of the Hopi Indians, followed by a pretty stretch 
of road through fields of white, purple and red wild poppies, 
leading to a roller-coaster route over bald mountains with snow 
and cold weather to dirty Hamadan, the former capital of 
Persia, which, under the name Ekbatan, existed 2,000 years 
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before the coming of Christ. Here we had lunch and a look 
at the tomb of Abou Ali Sina, the mathematician-philosopher 
of the first century. 

As we left the tomb a doddering old man garbed in black 
with a tatty beard blowing about his face asked us if we had 
seen the tomb of Ostoer and Mare Khah. We told him we 
hadn’t. 

“For io rials I will take you there,” he said. 

“Okay,” I said, and paid him. 

He led us through the town’s bazaar, into a copper market, 
under a large arch where a blacksmith had Ills shop, to an 
alley at the end of which stood a round brick building upon 
a small grassy mound. We drew near. 

“This brick building,” said the doddering old man, “is the 
tomb of Ostoer and Mare Khah, who were Jews. It is 2,000 
years old, and the first building ever to be built of bricks.” 

“He and Yusuf should get together,” I murmured in the 
Second Secretary’s ear. 

“It is famous throughout the land,” the doddering old man 
went on, “as a place of pilgrimage. The door”—he pointed 
to a large round stone, heavily polished, with a hole six inches 
in diameter bored in one side—'“is the original stone which 
the Angel rolled away from the Tomb of Jesus Christ in the 
Garden of Gethsemane. For 10 rials I will open it and take 
you inside.” 

I paid him. 

He reached through the hole in the stone, something went 
click, and the whole caboodle swung noiselessly open. We went 
in after removing our shoes at the. old man’s request. The 
stone swung shut behind us. 

It was very dark inside. Thick carpeting lay on the floor, 
several incense lamps hung from the ceiling, and the walls 
were richly carved with Arabic inscriptions. 

“Where are the tombs?” I asked. 

“Within the inner sanctum,” said the old man, indicating 
a low metal door set in one of the walls. “For 10 rials I will 
allow you to enter. But I must ask you not to speak inside there, 
as the spirits of Ostoer and Mare Khah must on no account 
be disturbed.” 

I paid. 

He opened the metal door with a key hanging from a chain 
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around his neck. We ducked under the lintel and went in— 
it was pitch black. I couldn’t see a thing. I could only feel 
more carpeting underfoot and wandering around, I bumped 
into a stone box which might have been a tomb. Mindful of 
the necessity not to disturb Ostoer’s and Mare Khah’s spirits, 
I returned to the half gloom of the outer chamber, where I 
was presently joined by the doddering old man and the Second 
Secretary. 

“See anything?” I asked the Second Secretary. 

“Nope,” he said. 

“Neither did I. Could we have some lights on in there?” 
I asked the old man. 

“For io rials I will illuminate one candle, for 20 rials two 
candles, for 30 . . 

“No,” the Second Secretary interrupted. “This is ridiculous. 
Let’s go.” 

“The Angel’s stone blocketh the way out,” I said, “and I 
don’t imagine we can open it.” 

“For 10 rials,” said the doddering old man, “I will show 
you the way out.” 

We had to pay him. As we left he had the divine audacity 
to beg for alms for the upkeep of his tomb. 

“I wouldn’t have believed it,” I said to the Second Secretary 
as we drove out of Hamadan. 

“Believed what?” 

“That within two days I’d find an even greater rogue than 
Yusuf.” 

We made good time from Hamadan, going through beautiful 
country to Rizak, where we saw a wild wolf standing three feet 
high at the shoulder, and Savek and Sahimabad on the border 
of Teheran province, to Teheran itself, where we arrived an 
hour after nightfall. 

I said goodbye to the Second Secretary at the gates of the 
British Embassy. The guard on the gate permitted me to sleep 
in the guard-house atop several boxes containing tins of soup. 
One of the tins got punctured and the contents dribbled out, 
spoiling the labels on the other tins in the same box. When 
the guard found out what had happened next morning, he 
didn’t seem to mind, but made some crack about soup coming 
off the Embassy menu. 

I stayed just fifteen hours in Teheran. Leaving the Embassy 
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in search of transport into Afghanistan, I chanced upon a 
Lieutenant-Colonel who was the Assistant Air Attache at the 
American Embassy. He mentioned en passant that the U.S. 
mail ’plane, which twice a week flew up from the U.S. air¬ 
field at Dahran in Saudi Arabia, would be returning there 
that afternoon. I straightway made for the airport, where the 
aeroplane, a D.C.6, was being filled up with fuel, preparatory 
to taking-off. 

I located the Captain and asked if he could give me a ride. 
He in turn wanted to know if I had a visa for Saudi Arabia. 
I said yes, and showed him the visa I had bought in Baghdad 
for just such a chance as this. He said, fine, get on board, 
we were taking off in a few minutes. Hiking was modernised. 

We swung out over lovely Teheran with her backdrop of 
snow-capped mountains and set a course due south to Saudi 
Arabia. I went to sleep. When I awoke we were over the Persian 
Gulf. The water was turquoise blue except near the land, where 
it changed to a light brown going white; there were also many 
sand-bars. We left the Gulf and flew over desert, rocky, hard- 
baked desert with long fingers of sand looking very hot, to¬ 
wards Dahran. From the air the landing-strip shimmered in 
the heat, bare and desolated. I suddenly had a hunch I wouldn’t 
like Saudi Arabia. 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 
Camels to Cadillacs 


We circled over Dahran twice and landed on the deserted 
airfield at 15.05 hours local time. The Saudi Arabian de-lousing 
squad came on board, all flapping bournouses and D.D.T. 
bombs, accompanied by the Immigration Officer. 

At 15.11 hours it was discovered that I had a British pass¬ 
port. At 15.12 hours someone remembered that an anti-British 
do was on and within the minute my visa, for which I had 
paid much money to the Saudi Legation in Baghdad, was 
stamped with a puce-coloured expired two inches high. 

There followed a violent argument with the Immigration 
Officer, a thin, stooping individual with a cast in his left eye. 

“So,” he said, flourishing his expiration stamp. “Now you 
leave.” 

“But what about my visa?” 

“Finished. No good!” 

“But it says I can stay for seventy-two hours.” 

“You go. Visa is no good. You must leave immediately, 
right away”—he searched for the mot juste —“forthwith!” 

“But in Baghdad they said . . 

He interrupted: “Let’s see your ticket.” 

“Ticket! What ticket?” I was shouting. 

By this time a large crowd had gathered to watch the show. 

With great patience, as if explaining to a child, he led me 
over the logic of his demand, punctuating each point with a 
jab of his stamp. 

“Your visa is no good,” jab, “you must go,” jab. “There¬ 
fore you must have a ticket to leave,” jab, jab. “So, which 
’plane are you going on?” 

“’Plane?” 

“Yes, ’plane. You came on a ’plane and you must leave on 
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a ’plane. Any case, no boats and you can’t swim.” He sounded 
disappointed. 

“You see the ’plane I came in on?” I asked. 

“Yes.” 

“May I stay on there?” 

“No. It is not going.” 

“Do you see any other ’plane?” I pointed to the empty field. 

“No,” he said. 

“But I must leave on one forthwith?” 

“Yes.” 

“Tell me how can I leave on one if there is not one to 
leave on?” 

The crowd got their money’s worth. He exploded. He 
raved. He gibbered. And finally produced an irrefutable argu¬ 
ment by yelling for the local gendarmerie. 

I was only rescued through the good offices of the U.S. 
Camp Commandant. He invoked the formality of putting me 
under local arrest within the confines of his camp, which 
served as a brake on the Saudi enthusiasm for incarcerating 
Europeans. 

While he argued for a more lenient and reasoned outlook 
on my position, I was escorted to the Camp’s Mess by a motley 
crew of airmen, ground staff and officers. Once there I was 
treated right royally to the extent of being inundated under 
a mound of hamburgers, hot-dogs, Coca-Colas, multi-flavoured 
ice-creams and gallons of coffee. 

A flight sergeant from Oklahoma took it upon himself to 
be my guide and mentor in the matter of understanding the 
Arabian people as a whole, and the Saudi Arabians in parti¬ 
cular. To hear him speak was a delight. Grammatically he 
was a law unto himself. 

“You see how lucky you was, Mac? If the Colonel hadn’t 
o’ come along and fished you out, you’ld be in the can right 
now. An’ you know what you’ld get to eat? Nothin’. An’ you 
know where you’ld get to sleep? No place. They gotta real 
cute system here. You get arrested and it’s up to your friends 
to feed you and give you somethin’ to sleep on and blankets 
to keep warm with when the nights get cool. An’, man, I’m 
tellin’ you, it can get mighty cold in the winter around here. 

“’Course, I’m not sayin’ your troubles are all over. The 
Arabs [he pronounced it Ayrabs] might decide to hold you 
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anyhow. Then who knows? Maybe you get your head cut off.” 

“Happy thought.” I choked on some Coca-Cola. 

“Yeah. But it’s fast an’ clean; you don’t feci nothin’. I’ve 
seen ’em do it down in the public square in Dahran. The 
Colonel, he’s gotta go along every time they have an execu¬ 
tion, an’ also if they only chop off a hand or somethin’. It’s 
some ceremony. They get a big crowd together, with all the 
little kids in the front row where they can see real good, an’ 
then they lead on the guy whose head gets chopped an’ stand 
him out there in the dust in the middle of the square. Most 
of them stand up strong an’ proud; never seen ’em beg for 
mercy or anythin’. 

“Then on comes the guy who’s goin’ to do the choppin’. 
You take a good look at him ’cause he’s not one of these big 
muscley fellows you see on the movies. No, sir; he’s average 
height, built tight an’ compact; an’ real fast. You can see that 
soon’s he takes a few practice swipes to loosen up; ’course you 
realise they use a sword for these executions?” 

“Oh, of course.” 

“Sure, I figured you did. It’s plenty big this sword, curved 
slightly at the end an’ taperin’ down towards the handle. 
Heavy too: I hefted one once to get the feel. Anyhow, the 
executioner tells the guy to bow his head an’ you can feel the 
tension go through the crowd, ’cause it’s a tricky business, 
takin’ a head off with one blow , an’ the executioner’s gotta 
do it just right, else he gets fired from his job. The rest is so 
fast you can’t even see it. The executioner sights on this guy’s 
neck, then up an’ down goes his hand, an’ ’fore you know it 
the head’s rollin’ one way, an’ the body’s topplin’ over spurtin’ 
blood all over the place, an’—say, whatsa matter, Mac, you 
don’t look so good?” 

I was saved from more of the good sergeant’s lucid account 
by the arrival of a messenger from the Commandant to say 
that all was well, and though I could not stay for the full 
extent of my visa, I could remain until the daily ’plane from 
the island of Bahrein came the next morning. There was also 
no question of my having to go to jail. 

“You was lucky, Mac,” said the sergeant. “But our Colonel 
always was a great guy. Anyhow, you don’t suppose we’ld have 
let them Arabs get hold of you. Why, one of our platoons 
could take this whole country. They got the god-damnedest 
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ideas on how to run things an’ it can all go under one headin’, 
‘ Inshallah .’ The Will of Allah. Some system; an’ I’m darned 
if it don’t work—have another Coke—take their Air Force. 

“They hear that all the Great Powers have got a fine air 
force, so they gotta have a fine Air Force. They buy a passel 
o’ new jets from the States, an’ when they’re flown out here 
they find they’ve got nobody to fly ’em. So they send some of 
their bright boys over to the States to get taught. Great, just 
great, till a couple of ’em flunk an’ are sent back. Zing, their 
heads get chopped for losin’ face an’ disgracin’ the nation. 
Result: nobody else gets flunked an’ amongst a few good flyers 
they get a whole crowd of bad ones. What happens? Naturally, 
most of the ’planes crash. But—‘ Inshallah ’—it is ordained. 

“Same with the paratroopers. They gotta have paratroopers 
to be a great nation. Only difference is that their paratroopers 
only carry one ’chute! No emergency ’chute for them, 0I1 no! 
—‘ Inshallah ’—if one ’chute won’t open neither will the other. 
You should see the bodies when they bounce on the desert. 
The greatest, man, the greatest.” The sergeant stood up, 
yawned, mopped his brow with a handkerchief. “I’m goin’ to 
bed out of this lousy heat,” he said. “Sec you tonight.” 

After supper that evening the sergeant threw a small party 
for thirty people in his ‘shack’ to celebrate my arrival and 
departure. The bootleg whisky was excellent. The highlight 
of the festivities was the sergeant’s fairy tale about the rise of 
Saudi Arabia on oil, which he would only tell after being well 
primed on several bottles of his own home-brew. 

“It’s like this,” he began. “Once upon a time—okay, you 
guys, don’t crowd round so much, an’ let the kid sit here by 
me—well, once upon a time, right here in this part of the 
world, a bunch of Joes were sittin’ around throwin’ dice. It 
was a hot day an’ instead of just loafin’ about the desert, they 
was busy amusin’ themselves. Presently, one fella suggests a 
drink. As I have said, it was a hot day, so some guy ducks out 
of the shack, grabs himself a bottle o’ rye an’ a corkscrew an’ 
starts headin’ back at the double. 

“This guy was real eager to get in the game again, an’ as 
he was cornin’ along so fast raisin’ a cloud 0’ dust, dang me if 
he didn’t trip up over a sand-dune. Yes, sir”—the sergeant 
thumped me on the back to add emphasis to his point—“he 
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trips up an 5 starts sailin’ through the air. The rye flew out of 
one hand an’ he only just managed to hang on to the cork¬ 
screw with the other. As he completed the first half of a double 
backflip the corkscrew got jabbed in the sand. You guys take 
a note o’ that.” The sergeant leered round at us. “It’s by just 
such small occurrences that the course o’ history gets itself 
changed. Darned if it ain’t.” 

He paused to refresh himself. 

“Well, about the time this guy hits the dirt, he hears a 
rumblin’ an’ a roarin’ cornin’ from where the corkscrew was 
stickin’ up out of the ground. He turns an’ sees a column of 
dirty-coloured liquid go a-rocketin’ away up into the sky. 

“By this time the other Joes have stepped out of the shack 
to see who was hawrawin’ around creatin’ such a commotion. 
The sight that met their eyes was glorious to behold, so they 
stood an’ gaped; till one of them ups an’ sticks his finger in 
the dirty liquid to taste it, probably thinkin’ it was a new brand 
of ketchup or somethin’. ‘Tastes kinda oily,’ this guy says 
speculatively after lickin’ his finger. So they all stuck their 
fingers in the stuff, an’, yup, they all agreed, it tasted kinda oily. 

“Then suddenly, like all great discoveries, such as that apple 
raisin’ a bump on Newton’s head, the real brain of the group, 
a fella who’d been through grade school, turned to his buddies 
an’ with great awe in his voice he said: ‘It is oil!’ 

“An’ that, my friends, is how oil was discovered in Saudi 
Arabia.” The sergeant sat back in expansive satisfaction. “The 
rest was simple. These Joes, who were smart cookies, got the 
stuff processed an’ refined an’ in no time it was goin’ into the 
machines old Henry Ford was turnin’ out in Detroit, Mich. 
Everybody made a pile o’ money, an’ this is where the story 
should end happily ever after. But not this story. No, sir. It’s 
one of these here modern stories with a problem, an’ a twist 
or two, an’ a couple of angles an’ kinks, which everyone is so 
busy tryin’ to straighten out that they ain’t got no time to 
end happily ever after. 

“The problem resolves itself into the exalted personage of 
H.R.H. the King o’ this country a long time ago. Now, this 
here personage was sittin’ up in his torn old tent in the capital 

of Saudi Arabia, a place called Riyadh-” The sergeant broke 

off. “Hey, Mac, why aren’t you drinkin’ ? Fill the kid’s glass, 
one of you guys.” This matter settled, the sergeant went on: 
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“Well, as I was say in’, the King was sittin’ around, as were 
the four wives he was officially allowed, the hundred an’ six¬ 
teen concubines he had to amuse himself with, his thirty-odd 
brothers an’ their wives, an’ his sisters, an’ their husbands, an’ 
all their families, an’ the servants, an’ slaves, an’ officials, an’ 
camels, an’ goats, an’ dogs, an’ even the buzzards that flew 
overhead—they were all just sittin’ around. 

“By an’ by the King hears about these Joes an’ their dirty- 
coloured liquid called oil. So he thinks aloud to himself an’ 
says: ‘Why don’t I buy me a corkscrew and do a double back- 
flip and find some of this here oil so’s I can be a great rich 
King and have a lot more concubines?’ An’ the three-an’- 
twenty concubines who were within hearin’ distance seated on 
a passel of moth-eaten cushions, said: ‘Yes. Why don’t you 
buy a corkscrew?’ an’ some of the bolder ones thought to 
themselves: ‘But never mind more concubines; how about 
new cushions ?’ 

“So the King makes up his mind an’ calls in his treasurer. 
They go into a huddle an’ eventually figure out how to raise 
enough money to buy a utility find-yourself-some-oil-quick 
corkscrew. 

“The great day came when the King gets his corkscrew 
grasped firmly in both hands an’ starts chargin’ at a space 
o’ desert cleared of relatives. . . . Up he jumps an’, because 
of his size, he doesn’t bother to flip, but just takes a dive for 
the sand. Sure enough the corkscrew jabs into the ground, an’ 
the King busts himself on the nose—no oil. He tries a couple 
more times an’ then he makes seven brothers try. They fall 
on their heads—no oil. 

“ ‘Royalty!’ the King spits out the word disgustedly. ‘A 
Royal tie?’ says the eleventh brother, thinkin’ the King wants 
a change of neckwear. Just as the King is goin’ to order the 
execution of his brother for bein’ such an idiot, he gets him¬ 
self a bright idea. 

“ ‘A Royal tie,’ he mused. ‘Yes, why not? I reckon I’m the 
King of this here country, so why not charge those Joes so 
much per barrel of oil and tie them to me with a Royal con¬ 
tract. Yes—why not? Gall it royalties. . . .’ 

“That, as you guys know, is what happened. After negotiatin’ 
with the guys concerned an’ hagglin’ over the exact split in true 
eastern fashion, they settled on a fifty-fifty basis. Ever since 
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then each side has been tryin’ to cheat the other—an’ just to 
show how well they’ve gotten on can be seen at the present 
moment. The King gets a personal income of two hundred 
million dollars a year to himself. To show what a generous 
sort o’ cuss he really is, he gives some of this dough to the 
five or ten thousand members of his family, an’ they all have 
a shot at buildin’ palaces to see who can waste the most money 
the fastest.” 

The sergeant turned to address me: “Take it from me, Mac. 
These birds are literally livin’ on a pipe-dream. Maybe this is 
as good a start for a nation as any other, but you talk to some 
of the oil boys down here. They give oil another fifty years, 
maybe less, before a synthetic comes along to replace it: an’ 
then what happens to all these countries with no other reason 
than oil for their existence ? They relapse into the old nomadic 
way of life. That is if they keep on blowin’ all their money 
the crazy way they do. Camels to Cadillacs an” back, that’s 
what it is, Mac, camels to Cadillacs. An’ now all you rude 
bums that have gone to sleep can wake up an’ have another 
drink ’fore we all go to bed.” The party broke up at mid¬ 
night. 

The following morning I was hustled by the Immigration 
Officer with the cast in his eye on to a little Heron twin-engine 
’plane which seated a dozen people and flew, in a matter of 
minutes, the fifteen miles across sparkling shallow water to the 
island of Bahrein. Everything was pleasantly informal at the 
airport where we landed. I carried Josephine into the Customs 
House and was interrogated by a sleepy-eyed Arab who spoke 
excellent English: 

“You have not got a visa for Bahrein.” 

“I know. Don’t let it worry you.” 

“Ah, but it does. You will have to go back to Saudi Arabia.” 

“That’s funny?” 

“No.” 

“Oh, fine. I have no visa for Saudi Arabia either. 'What do 
I do? Keep flying between the two countries?” 

He pondered: “Quite a dilemma. I don’t have a solution, 
so I think I will have to pass the buck, and, as Gulf Aviation 
flew you here, we’ll make it their pigeon.” He picked up the 
telephone and asked for Captain Kenneth Bulmer. 
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Captain Bulmer, when he arrived at the request of the 
Customs Officer, brought a solution with him. A tall thick-sct 
man, he had that rare thing amongst the English, calves which 
could support long stockings, thus enabling him to wear short 
pants without looking silly. We shook hands. 

“I’m Ken Bulmer,” he said. “Chief pilot of Gulf Aviation.” 

“Peter Beale. Itinerant tramp. Pleased to meet you.” 

“I hear you’re in a spot of bother, old boy.” 

“Yes.” 

“Not so good. Calls for a visit to the Political Agent. He’ll 
fix you up with a visa.” 

“I hope so. The Saudi Arabians were not very partial to 
my presence.” 

He chuckled. “Threw you out, eh? How’d you like the 
place?” 

“I had little opportunity to form an opinion, as they hustled 
me out as fast as they could, kicking up a tremendous shindig 
the meanwhile. I was only there for nineteen hours or so. 
And any time the Arabs didn’t take up threatening me was 
filled by a loquacious sergeant telling me what would happen 
if the threats were carried out.” 

“That’ll be Dan Trentman. He always collars people and 
tells them about Arabia. Bit coloured, but most of what he 
says is true enough. Well, we’d best get on, old boy, and see 
the P.A.” 

Bahrein is actually two islands, Manama, the bit where the 
airfield is, being joined to the major portion by a narrow 
causeway. The town of Bahrein is entered as soon as you leave 
the causeway. It is mainly built of white stone, which serves 
the dual purpose of reflecting heat and blinding those without 
dark spectacles. The temperature stood at 140° in the shade 
when we drove in. 

“Having a bit of a heat-wave at the moment,” Ken ex¬ 
plained. “But don’t let it worry you too much. By the way, 
how long do you intend to stay?” 

“As short a time as possible.” 

“Good idea. There’s nothing to do here, anyhow. Where 
are you going to live?” 

“I don’t know. There must be a Y.M.C.A. or something 
about.” 

“There’s not. But as you haven’t got a place fixed up, you 
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better come and stay with us. I live with my wife and two 
children in a flat on the edge of town. You’ll have to sleep in 
the lounge, but at least you’ll be cool under a fan. All, here 
we are.” The car stopped. “P.A.’s on the first floor.” 

In the same casual fashion that Captain Buhner had given 
me accommodation, the Political Agent gave me a visa. 

I stayed in Bahrein for nine days, spent in making a nuisance 
of myself at the airport trying to hitch a ride on an aeroplane 
to Karachi and points east. Captain Bulmer’s “nothing to do” 
was true when applied to Bahrein during the daytime. The 
place was very tedious. 

The swimming-pool at the Gymkhana Club served as a 
water-hole for those with time hanging heavily on their hands. 
The dignified matrons of the island could be seen immersed 
up to their necks in the four corners of the pool from nine in 
the morning to five in the afternoon, with an hour off for 
lunch. Their husbands sweated at work despite air-conditioned 
offices. As there was no casual employment to be had on the 
island, I joined the wallowing group when not at the airport. 
It is curiously luxurious to sit for hours on end in cool water. 

Bahrein’s night life was very lively by comparison. In my 
nine days there, I went to five of a possible seven parties, in¬ 
cluding two mammoth beanos thrown by the Political Agent 
and the Political Resident. Everybody tried to be madly gay, 
but there was a noticeable lassitude in these affairs, due, as 
Ken confessed to me, to too many parties serving as an escape 
from the daily round of tedium. He calculated that a diligent 
party-goer, endowed with unlimited stamina, could be out 300 
days in the year. 

On my eighth day I gave up hope of an aeroplane and 
sought Ken’s advice for a way out. 

“Well, old boy, with no ’plane, there’s only one way other 
than swimming, and that’s a boat. Trouble is the shipping 
companies that operate up here. Straitlaced crowd, and all 
forbidden to carry bakshee passengers. See what I mean? 
You’ll have to pay your passage.” 

“How much will it come to, d’you think?” 

“Don’t know, but a few hundred chips for sure.” 

“No good. I’ve only got a shade over a hundred.” 

We were sitting on a balcony overlooking the street. The sun 
was just about to go down and the whole sky was splashed 
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with red. Soon it would be dark. Ken’s two children were 
scrambling about over his shoulders and head. 

“Hard to concentrate with these brats around, but I think 
I have it. You might take a shot at getting a deck passage.” 
“Deck passage?” 

“Yes. You pay a nominal sum and sleep on the deck. All 
the natives travel that way. Ticklish part is once again these 
straitlaced shipping companies. Definitely ‘not done’, accord¬ 
ing to them. But give it a spin.” 

“I’ll try tomorrow. Who’d you suggest?” 

“Oh, the British Indian. They have a ship coming in soon. 
You’ll have to face them down, y’know. You should have a 
lot of fun.” 



CHAPTER TWELVE 


Life on the Poop-deck 


The offices of the B.I. Steam Navigation Co. Ltd. were cool 
after the eye-searing glare outside. Coir mats, dampened at 
regular intervals by a small boy employed for this purpose, hung 
across the doorways in an effort to keep the temperature down. 

I asked for passenger bookings. 

A sleek young man, impeccable in white, was in charge of 
this department. 

“’Afternoon.” We nodded. 

“I’d like to book a passage on your next boat to Karachi,” 
I told him. 

“Ah, yes.” He rummaged among some time-tables, then: 
“The Dumra sails tomorrow morning, or, if that is too soon, 
there’s the ...” 

“No. That will do fine.” 

“Very good. Your name, sir?” 

“Beale.” 

“Initial?” 

ctp j, 

“Thank you.” He started writing it down, saying the words 
as he went along, “Mr. P. Beale, M.S. Dumra , first-class to 
Karachi. That will be three hundred and ninety rupees, four 
annas ...” 

I interrupted: “Hey, wait a minute. I want to travel deck,” 

He blinked. But his training stood him in good stead. “I am 
afraid that is not allowed,” he said. 

“Why is it not allowed?” 

“Because the Company deems it improper that a European 
should consort widi the natives on the deck.” 

“Suppose I like ‘consorting’.” 

“I’m sorry. Those are the regulations.” 
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“All right. Call the Manager.” 

But he had recovered from the initial shock and was fielding 
my questions well. “The Manager is engaged at the moment.” 

“In that case I shall have to call the Political Agent and ask 
him to come and have a word with the Manager.” 

“My dear sir, you do not have to be vulgar.” 

“Vulgar? Who’s being vulgar? I wish to travel deck be¬ 
cause it so happens that deck is what I can afford. Now, either 
issue me a ticket, call the Manager or show me the ‘regulation’ 
in black and white. Otherwise ...” 

He washed his hands of me. Calling one of his minions over, 
he said in the most refined overtones: “Give him a ticket for 
the Dumra to Karachi. Deck passage. Without food.” 

“No, old boy. You’ve got it wrong. With food.” It was 
becoming enjoyable. 

Holding a pencil delicately at each end with his fingertips, 
he snapped it in two. Some rage. Eventually he had to give 
way. But not before reading the riot act, warning me that 
there was a £500 penalty for carrying ‘any combustible or 
explosive article of a dangerous or damaging nature’ in my 
baggage, and assuring me that the Captain of the Dumra would 
be told to keep an eye on my activities. Then he stalked out. 

Some minutes later I stepped out into the stifling heat, the 
lighter by ninety-one rupees two annas, but the possessor of 
a deck passage to Karachi—with European food. I had also 
had to sign an agreement which stipulated that I would keep 
to the quarter assigned to deck passengers. But this was just 
so much paper. 

“Rough show, old man?” Ken was sympathetic when he 
came in that evening. “The word’s being spread all over town 
by that B.I. chap, that some, and I quote, ‘absolute bounder’ 
is going deck to Karachi. Heigh-ho! Still, you know it will 
be pretty bloody sitting about in the sun all day—especially 
with the temperature where it is.” 

I was glum. The actual prospect of the Dumra’s deck did 
not appeal to me in the least. However, the Bulmers had guests 
to dinner that evening, which served as a going-away party 
and helped to cheer me. At y.30 the next morning I boarded 
the Dumra refreshed by a good sleep and in a fine hiking mood 
of pessimism. 
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The Dumra was not a large vessel and seemed even smaller 
when experienced from within the roped-off confines of the 
deck. 

The area allotted to people travelling this way consisted of 
the after-deck, over which was stretched a canvas shamiana as 
protection against the sun, the space immediately below this 
deck, where all the usual amenities were to be found, and the 
forward hatch cover. Some two and a half hundred people 
were cheerfully ensconced in every nook and cranny in sight. 

As I stood at the top of the gangplank debating where to 
wedge myself in, I heard a muttered “Hope you enjoy it” 
from behind me, which turned out to be the B.I. agent’s 
parting crack. In the ensuing scowling match, he won. 

Once again Dame Fortune lent a hand. This time in the 
shape of the ship’s doctor. A slight, delicate figure of a man, 
with greying hair, he was a Goan, as were most of the crew, 
barring the senior officers. He said he had been advised that 
a European was going to travel deck and had come to see if 
he could be of any assistance. The first thing he did was to 
tip me off to the possibilities of the poop-deck; then he sug¬ 
gested I should drop by his cabin if I fancied a game of chess 
to pass the time; lastly, he gave me a box of salt-tablets which 
he considered essential to combat the sun. All they succeeded 
in doing was to make me sick, but the gesture was appreciated. 

The poop-deck was forbidden territory. From conversations 
overheard, it was clear that many of us coveted the compara¬ 
tive luxury of the lifeboats up there, whose covers made ideal 
hammocks. An ally had to be found in the ranks of the crew, 
who had access to the key which opened the lock on the door 
of the stairs to the poop-deck. 

We found one in the enormously fat shape of a stoker nick¬ 
named “Chota” (small). With his bald pate glistening in the 
early morning sun and his hennaed moustache waggling, he 
bargained energetically over exactly how much tobacco we 
would buy him in exchange for the key. He settled for eight 
ounces. 

Liaison with the galley was established as soon as I had left 
Josephine guarding some lifeboat-hammock space. 

The cook, another Goan, had a developed sense of Ameri¬ 
cana, and the greeting “Hiya, Cookie” was a virtual passport 
to better meals than the first-class passengers enjoyed. He was 
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a good cook as long as finicky details were not required, and 
a born comedian, both in his aspect, tall, cadaverous frame, 
topped by snowy white bonnet, and in the ribald stories he 
told with such gusto. 

“Say, man, I’m tellin’ you. When you say those decks’er 
crowded, you don’t know what you’re talkin’ about. Why, 
I’ve been on this boat with the gals sleepin’ atop their men and 
the kids crowdin’ their sides. Maybe five, six hundred people. 
And let me tell you somethin’; it’s all Religion! Did you know 
that the majority of those folks are pilgrims, with the odd 
smuggler or two ? Been down to Mecca, to show the folks back 
home how good they are. Mighty Religious people—much 
better’n you or me. ...” And his long figure would stoop 
down to peer into an oven, and quite soon he would be back 
at his favourite task of bawling out the several galley hands 
who helped him in his work. He never could say ‘religion’ 
without a capital R. 

By 9 a.m. we cleared Bahrein and by noon routine was 
established—sleep. Even up on the poop-deck, where every 
now and then a faint puff of wind deluded you into a sense of 
coolness, it was too hot to do anything else. The Lord knows 
what it must have been like below decks. 

Noon meant lunch, which I ate with friend “Cookie” in 
the galley, and, with the other meals—tea at 4 p.m., dinner, 
7.30 p.m., breakfast, 8 a.m.—announced by the banging of 
a cracked brass gong, served as a time-check and also as an 
excuse to wander over the ship under the pretext of being lost 
while trying to find the galley. 

This resulted in the discovery of an air-conditioned library 
for first-class passengers, the wireless operator’s room and his 
ability to pick up long-distance stations, the second-class shower 
closet and a table-tennis table with the daughter of some mis¬ 
sionaries going to Ceylon as an ever-ready opponent. It also 
resulted in an irate Captain getting some exercise chasing me 
all over the ship in order to send me back to the deck, a thing 
at which he was inclined to overplay his hand. As on the occa¬ 
sion he ordered his first mate to get me out of the shower, 
which ended in my roaming around like a Roman senator, 
with a towel substituting for a toga, while I pleaded for the 
return of my clothes dropped in flight. 

The evenings, when the sun had gone down and by contrast 
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the very darkness felt cool, were the signal for an eruption 
of life on the deck. A very gay life. 

Half a dozen poker schools flourished where it was standard 
play to cheat. I asked if I could sit in on one, and it was only 
the generosity of the dealer that saved my skin. He dealt me 
a specimen hand and asked me what I would bet on it. I had 
four aces. I offered the shirt off my back. He smiled, showed 
a royal flush, and told me to stick to my sketch-book as being 
infinitely more profitable. 

This sketch-book was becoming filled by these evening ses¬ 
sions. Here a group of men discussing Moslem law, with the 
glow of their hookahs spasmodically bringing their faces into 
sharp relief. There someone singing, accompanying himself 
on a small harmonium, with an attentive group of listeners 
nodding their heads in time to the rhythm. A violent argu¬ 
ment, chess played in its original form, a father reading to 
his son from the Koran, an isolated figure staring into the 
darkness. The whole scene permeated by a quick spark of 
laughter and suffused with the sulphurous light of the yellow 
bulbs hanging down from the shamiana. The odd note in the 
midst of this gaiety, the absence of women. 

The women, who all during the long day, patiently carried 
out the work of preparing food, looking after children, fetch¬ 
ing and carrying for their husbands lolling at ease, effaced 
themselves completely from the evening’s entertainment. They 
were to be found in groups, knotted around the perimeter of 
‘night-life’, nursing babies and getting involved in long tech¬ 
nical arguments. On sex. The East has a wealth of erotic 
literature, and deeming an understanding of the technique of 
love an art of life, these worthy ladies could be found expound¬ 
ing the theories of Vatsyayana and his followers. To some 
advantage, judging by the numbers of their progeny. 

Midnight found only the diehards awake, and by 1 a.m. 
the ship was silent. Sometimes as I lay in my ‘hammock’, 
very comfortable, prior to falling asleep, I could see several 
first- and second-class passengers looking down rather wist¬ 
fully on the bright life of the deck, in such contrast to the 
decorous behaviour demanded of them. I was beginning to 
feel sorry for them. 

It was at the halfway mark, two days out of Bahrein and 
two days from Karachi, just as we entered the Gulf of Oman, 
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that I had my clothes stolen out of Josephine. At the first 
opportunity I had a word with the Captain. 

I ran into him during a raid on the air-conditioned library. 

“What are you doing on my deck?” he demanded, his brow 
clouding up. “For the last time, get . . .” 

“Ah, Captain.” I cut him off. “I was looking for you. 
Somebody’s pinched all my clothes.” 

His face cleared. “Well, Mr. Beale. Far be it from me to 
say it serves you right. However, I would call your attention 
to a clause relating to deck passengers printed on the back of 
your ticket, which says”—and he read it off: “The Company 
will not be responsible for and shall be exempt from all liability 
in respect of any detention, loss, damage or injury, whether 
fatal or otheiwise of or to the holder of this ticket his property 
or effects belonging to carried by or with him, whether the 
same shall arise from, or be occasioned by, the act of God, 
the Queen’s enemies, dangers of the seas, rivers, or naviga¬ 
tion, collision, fire, thefts or robberies, whether by a person 
in the employment of the Company or by others, accidents 
to or by machinery, boilers or steam accidents by sea or land, 
unskilful, improper or careless navigation, or any other acts, 
defaults or negligences of the Company’s agents, servants or 
employees of any kind whatsoever, or from the restrictions of 
quarantine wheresoever imposed or from circumstances aris¬ 
ing out of or connected with the employment of the Company’s 
vessels in the service of Her Majesty or of the Government of 
any colony or of any foreign Power.” He cleared his throat. 
“I think that covers your case.” 

“Amen,” I said. 

“Now, if you will give me those two books you have under 
your arm, I will bid you good day,” and off he went in such 
high humour that he forgot to order me back to the deck. 

The whereabouts of my clothes was not solved till the even¬ 
ing of the last day on the boat. We had been ordered out of 
the lifeboats by a peeved First Mate after the Captain had 
ranted at him for not discovering us sooner. I had made my 
way, grumbling, to one of the gangways, and after spreading 
the sleeping-bag, was about to resume my dreams when a 
small delegation of deck passengers approached, headed by 
my friend of the poker school. 

He explained that learning of my loss and knowing that I 
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was trying to hike around the world, they had made enquiries 
and had soon discovered the thief, who readily gave up his 
booty when he heard that I was not a buna sahib. Furthermore, 
they knew of my impoverished condition, and as I had pro¬ 
vided much amusement by my duels with the Captain they 
had taken the liberty of making up a special kitty during the 
night’s poker session into which every winner had to put a 
certain percentage of his pot. This came to a total of forty- 
four rupees and, so as not to embarrass me by an outright 
gift, they would take my sketches in exchange. 

After some further polite speech and profuse apologies for 
disturbing me so late at night, we all shook hands and wished 
each other luck, potency and God’s speed. The incredible fore¬ 
thought and understanding of these people was heart-warming. 
Their generosity, despite their almost chronic poverty, was un¬ 
believable and hard to comprehend. 

We, who always speak of the virtues as a prerogative of 
Christianity, could learn volumes in the matter of practising 
what we preach from these humble folk. Much love was bred 
between us. 

We docked in Karachi at 6.30 a.m. 

Pakistan’s capital at first sight docs not look very prepossess¬ 
ing. Longer acquaintance with the city confirms this impres¬ 
sion. Five cinemas which the Europeans attend, three better 
ones which they don’t because they are ‘Indian’ and it is 
therefore ‘not done’, an average sort of bazaar, the business 
district on Macleod Road, two good hotels, two of the most 
pompous clubs in the East, two beaches, at Sandspit and Hawk’s 
Bay, where a treacherous rip-tide drowns someone once a week, 
an energetic red-light district, a new airport, and one million 
refugees living in hovels on the skirts of the city, are the sum 
total of a nine-day first viewing; later on I was to come back 
for a month, and, barring the addition of a few hundred 
Americans on a vaiiety of missions, discovered nothing new 
and was just as depressed. 

I was first off the boat after jumping the shore-bound queue 
by invoking the name of a friend who was the Pakistan Chief 
of Police and with whose sons I had gone to school in India 
ten years before. His name livened up the police officer in 
charge of disembarkation, and I was ashore, haggling with 
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a clutch of motor-cycle rickshaw-wallahs for the cheapest 
ride into town, before the first-class passengers had even had 
their passports stamped. I thumbed my nose at the Captain 
up on the bridge as we drove off the quay, and he saluted 
gravely back. I little knew that, like a bad penny, he was 
destined to turn up again. 

First port of call was the General Post Office, where four¬ 
teen letters were waiting for me, including three which had 
done a tour of post offices from Trieste to Istanbul to Baghdad 
before catching up. Next, I dropped Josephine at a friend’s 
house where I was to stay, had a bath and changed clothes. 
Third was the problem of how to raise some money to con¬ 
tinue the trip. I called on the U.S. Embassy. 

Mr. Syed Ahmad was a well-groomed person thoroughly in¬ 
doctrinated with a true spirit of gct-up-and-go. On his desk 
was a wooden block which bore his name in gold lettering and 
the words, information adviser. 

“What’s your trouble, son?” He had a real grasp of the 
dialect. 

I told him. 

“Oh, is that all? Well, let’s see. We gotta make some money. 
We gotta make it quick ’cause you wanta get on with your 
trip.” He pondered. Then he snapped his fingers: “Got it.” 
He snatched up the telephone, dialled a number, waited, then 
said: “Hello! Karim? Yes, yes. Ahmad here. We’ve got a 
story to sell. Fellow in the office here is hiking round the 
world. . . . What d’you mean, not interested ? ... So what if 
there have been plenty of hikers. . . . Yeah? Well, I’m telling 
you, we’ve got a new slant.” He put his hand over the mouth¬ 
piece and said to me, “You think of a new slant for a hiking 
story?” 

I hesitated. “Well, we had thought of starting it as a race.” 

“Who’s we?” 

“Mike Benner. Chap I know up at Oxford.” 

“Where’s he?” 

“I don’t know. Probably went through here a couple of 
weeks ago. Anyhow, we’d scrapped the idea.” 

Mr. Ahmad snorted: “That’s what you think.” Then back 
into the ’phone: “Hello, Karim. . . . Exclusive for your paper, 
Oxford versus Cambridge Hitch-hiking Race Around the World 
on £ I 5 - • • ■ I thought it would. But see here, Karim, you’ve 
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got to pay. None of this twenty-five rupee stuff. ... No; that’s 
not enough. We want two hundred. . . . Okay. . . . Fine. I’ll 
send him round right away.” He banged down the receiver. 
“There, all fixed up. Here’s the address. Go see him now.” 

“I think I should mention that I haven’t even seen Cam¬ 
bridge.” 

“Okay, so you haven’t. What’s the diff. ? You gotta eat.” 
He stood up and shook hands. “See you around, son.” I turned 
to go. “Hey, hang on. Just thought of somethin’. You gotta 
have a college. Let’s see, we need the biggest. Got it. Trinity 
College. That’s where you’re from.” 

I laughed. 

“What’s so funny?” 

“Oh,nothing. Only I’veused that before. Funny coincidence,” 

“Well”—he looked hard at me—“maybe you ain’t so dumb.” 
He shook hands again. “See you around.” 

I left. 

The article fetched the equivalent of £20. Subsequently the 
paper went bankrupt. 

At the time I was paid the Pakistan rupee was being main¬ 
tained at higher level than the Indian without the gold to 
back it. Consequently there was a favourable exchange from 
the Pak. rupee into the Indian, and as I was heading for India 
I intended to benefit by it. The catch was that officially you 
could not buy Indian rupees. Naturally, in the black market, 
ironically situated outside the State Bank of Pakistan, you 
could. With the rate inversed. 

Came a new principle in hiking. The principle of ‘going to 
the top’. Whereby, if you are faced with an obstreperous bank 
clerk, you call for the President. 

I only got as far as the Vice-President of the State Bank. 
He was sufficient, and I emerged with 285 Indian rupees. 

With a heat-wave roasting the city and the local population 
fasting all day and somewhat touchy (it being the middle of 
Ramzan, when the devout Moslem fasts for a month, from 
new moon to new moon, to. purify himself), Karachi was a 
bore, and it became imperative that I move. I decided to point 
for the Himalayas, where I had gone to school for five years. 

There is only one place along the entire length of the Indo- 
Pakistan border where you are allowed to cross. This is in the 
north at Amritsar, near Lahore. The rest of the 1,600-mile 
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frontier is closed, occupied by almost continuous fighting be¬ 
tween Indian and Pakistani border patrols, which tends to 
make Mr. Nehru’s much-touted policy of peaceful co-existence 
look rather silly. 

A large chunk of the road-route from Karachi to Lahore 
runs through the Thar Desert, which was enough to put me off. 

Applying my newly formulated principle, I found the resid¬ 
ence of Air Commodore Raza, Chief of the Pakistan Air Force. 

I rang the front doorbell. It was answered by a moustachioed 
Pathan orderly, who ushered me on to a veranda, took my 
name and disappeared in search of his master. 

He returned with him, plus a trolley full of drinks. These 
were administered before anything further than names had 
been exchanged. The Air Commodore was a very comfortable 
person, dressed in an open-necked shirt, baggy pants and 
slippers, with a totally non-Air Force type moustache upon 
his upper lip. 

He questioned me on British affairs, discussed a book he 
was reading, advised me on the inadvisability of shooting 
leopard from below and showed me some excellent sporting 
trophies he had acquired during a long life of hunting. It 
was only as I was about to leave that it occurred to him to 
wonder at his entertaining a total stranger, and to enquire 
about my business. 

“Well, I actually came along to ask if you had any aero¬ 
planes flying to India,” I said. 

“India? What’s the matter? Don’t you like Pakistan?” 

“Oh no. Nothing like that. Splendid country this, splendid. 
It’s just that I have a bug about wanting to be on the move, 
and so I’m trying to hitch-hike round the world.” 

“Ghastly thing to do. But it’s an excuse for another drink, 
so here’s to your journey, and I’ll see what I can arrange.” 

Two days later he very kindly telephoned me. There was 
a ’plane leaving for Lahore that afternoon. Was I interested? 
The ’plane, a Bristol Freighter, left Karachi at 4 p.m., and we 
touched down in Lahore at 8 p.m. I slept that night in the 
P.A.F. Officers’ quarters. Next morning I bought myself a 
ticket and was on the train for Amritsar and Delhi. 

The journey was divided into two. The first part, covering 
the short distance to Amritsar, also entailed crossing the fron¬ 
tier, where many strange things happened. While still in 
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Pakistan, we were all ordered out of the train with our goods 
and chattels. Customs officials searched it from end to end. 
They then searched us and all our belongings. We reboarded 
the train, which chuffed on into a sort of no-man’s-land which 
exists between the two countries. Halfway across, the train 
stopped and all the Pakistani officials got off and their Indian 
counterparts got on. Then it happened. . . . 

The train had stopped beside a ramshackle shed which 
served as a waiting-room for the changing shifts of officials. 
This shed was on the port side of the train; to starboard was 
nothing but scrubland, broken up by a few narrow gulleys. 

No sooner was the train at a standstill when the starboard 
door of our carriage was flung open, and, under the direction 
of an unassuming little man whom I had put down as a school¬ 
teacher, a steady stream of small wooden boxes were heaved 
in by a chain of coolies, and stacked against one wall. 

In the middle of this operation the new Indian Customs 
officer walked in. To him the little ‘schoolteacher’ nodded and 
went on with his work. The Customs officer stood there and 
watched proceedings, and it took him perhaps five minutes to 
realise that he was not au fait with what was going on. He 
tossed the spanner in the works: 

“Arre bai, what is happening with these boxes?” he asked. 

Work stopped in mid-stride. Dead silence. Then with one 
accord the coolies and the little man bolted for the wide open 
spaces. 

Afterwards, when they broke open the boxes, they dis¬ 
covered solid gold ingots inside. Apparently a Customs officer 
had been bribed, but had made a mistake and got into the 
wrong coach. 

Once in India we all had to get out of the train again for 
another bout of searching. Smuggling, it seemed, was the main 
pastime of the local inhabitants. From Amritsar, the romantic¬ 
ally named Frontier Mail got us into Delhi only twenty minutes 
late. 

Delhi was frying. I simply didn’t seem able to find a cool 
place to stay. I decided to head straight for the hills, and ten 
o’clock the next morning found me sitting in a bus about to 
start up the winding road to Mussoorie and Woodstock School, 
where I hacl studied so many years before. 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Delhi Belly 


The bus started from the railway terminus at Dehra Dun 
and climbed to Mussoorie in one and a half hours. It was 
empty when I got aboard and sat down on one of the wooden 
benches at the back, where it was cheaper. It remained empty 
until the driver assumed his place, and even then only one 
more passenger climbed on, a goat, which the driver was 
taking up to a friend of his. The goat smelled badly and sat 
in the seats reserved for first-class travellers. It seemed to have 
an affection for the driver, as it kept nibbling his hair. It ate 
a good deal before we reached our destination, but the driver 
did not appear to mind. Neither driver nor goat paid me any 
attention. 

To come back to a place after ten years is strange. Your 
nose, ears and eyes, filled with half-remembered, dimly per¬ 
ceived, elusive smells, sounds and sights, are tweaked and 
twitched by the abrupt arrival of name-tags for these orphans 
from memory’s limbo. If the bus wasn’t as full as I recalled, 
the driver’s breakneck speed was the same. The way he took 
the multiple hairpin bends was the same, the way the tyres 
etched their protest was the same, the way the chicken skittered 
across the road despite passing under our wheels was the same 
miracle of yore. Overhead was a whitey-blue sky with a hot 
sun which melted the tar on the road—it had always been so. 
Once we cleared Dehra Dun and the gear was in bottom, 
whining asthmatically, the dust took on a paler tinge, the hills 
closed around us and an occasional zephyr of wind would 
bring the scent of pine trees, fresh and familiar. A dream which 
on awakening proves true, exactly as you had imagined it. 

Higher and higher we groaned, ears popping, yawning to 
clear them, past Rajpur, over a series of bridges beneath which 
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cataracts of shale gleamed, waiting for the monsoon to turn 
them into rushing streams, everlastingly whipping through 
bends, with the added thrill here and there of a shrine at 
which the driver would bow, both hands off the steering wheel 
clasped before his brow. 

We stopped once at Halfway House, where toll is paid. 

Then we ground on upwards, each yard gained revealing 
another shoulder, another flank, of the Himalayan foothills. 
Mere hills, a casual 6,000 to 9,000 feet. Looking from their 
tops, the giant High Himalayan Range is a white serrated hem 
to the horizon, but so familiar. Old friends and you thf ul am¬ 
bitions. Trisul, Gangotri, Nanda Devi, Badrinath, Bunder 
Poonch are all visible from Kellog Church atop the hill above 
Woodstock, and, if you could see that far, mighty Everest itself 
would appear away to the right. 

The bus reached journey’s end at Kingraig. The hour was 
just before noon. I calculated that if I hurried I would arrive 
at Woodstock in time for lunch, which, despite the foul food, 
is as good a time as any to call. I stayed six weeks. 

Six weeks of repose. A breathing spell after my pell-mell 
tumble down the globe. A moment of recapitulation. A time 
to plan. Sitting on the railing outside the school office, gazing 
over the hills to the Doon Valley spreading for miles into the 
haze of greater India, much like the mystical landscapes of 
the Quattrocento painters, I pondered the curious disparity 
of time. Three months to get here, and now I would idle 
away a year, visiting numerous childhood memories, before 
continuing to Australia. Thus I thought and decided. 

Old schools, like old clothes, look well through the jaundiced 
eyes of the owner, while repelling more objective souls. But 
only the ultra-critical would be repelled by Woodstock. Its 
scholastic achievement was negligible, its organisation deplor¬ 
able, its accommodation forgivable, and on its food I have 
already commented. Its location, however, was ideal. Covering 
two hillsides with a main school building, a hostel each for 
junior boys, senior boys and senior girls, tennis courts, swim¬ 
ming pool, track held, it had all the usual amenities, plus— 
and this was Woodstock’s joy—a 100-mile backyard the like 
of which would be hard to match. A mixture of forest and 
jungle grew to within feet of the dormitory windows, and here, 
in season, could be found all manner of animals from tiger 
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and bear to tiny barking deer, of bugs from stag beetles and 
dung-rollers to tarantulas and bees shaped like jet ’planes, of 
plants from maidenhair fern to brilliant rhododendron, of 
birds from vulture and golden pheasant to mountain crow and 
peacock. For any child a veritable paradise, to be hunted, 
collected, photographed and, best of all, simply exclaimed at 
in wonder. Then, too, there were secret paths to different 
places, to Witches’ Hill and Bear’s Cave, to the Haunted 
House and Pepper Pot, to Kemptee Falls and the Burning 
Ghat, or the longer routes out past Tehri to the Giant Hima¬ 
layas and Tibet. And there were huts to be built into the hill¬ 
side, and clay to be made into strange shapes, and games like 
Capture the Flag and Colours, where, if you had some imagina¬ 
tion and were skilful enough, you could be Crazy Horse evading 
the entire U.S. Cavalry, and nuts to homework, rather hooray 
for a curriculum which emphasised such odd subjects as 
‘Health’ and gave marks in the yearly Report Card on ‘Posture’ 
and ‘Accepts Criticism Cheerfully’. Decidedly heaven on 
earth. 

Of course, there were bad things, leeches and lessons and 
not enough pay for the teachers, screw-ball padres and ridi¬ 
culous regulations against dancing and the electric light (it 
was always getting smashed), on Frivolity, the path by which 
the boys used to walk the girls back to their hostel at night. 
But these could be forgotten if you made good use of Wood¬ 
stock’s peerless environment, and anyhow in the overall pic¬ 
ture defects are easily overlooked. 

Six weeks pass quickly in such surroundings. They get 
written off by simple pastimes. Tennis, basketball, swimming, 
hikes, painting posters for the kids, loafing, smelling the cedars, 
the dhobies , coila-wallahs, bunyas, the khuds and chukkahs , snooz¬ 
ing under the old lyre tree, absent-mindedly plaiting pine 
needles, noting little; and then one day packing and leaving, 
to realise (in the bus down to what I hoped would be a cooler 
Delhi) that I should have been more industrious, but feeling 
quite happy at not having been anything of the kind. 

Doug Pickett and some of the other teachers at school had 
clubbed together and given me a wonderful gift of 150 rupees 
to help me on my way. Their generosity led to my getting sick 
(I kept getting sick on gifts) when a combination of Jordan 
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Jumps and Baghdad Bounce erupted into the euphonic Delhi 
Belly. More plainly: diarrhoea. 

I had foreseen before I left London that illness would be my 
chief bugbear. In this instance it cost me most of my funds 
paying doctor’s fees and for medicine. 

But once cured, life became simple again. All I needed was 
money. Newspapers were out, possibly due to a more sophisti¬ 
cated Press than in Karachi. A snap heat-wave ended before 
I could corner the market in ice. With Ph.Ds. queuing at the 
Labour Exchange in the hope of clerical work (the situation 
was prevalent throughout India as universities turned out 
many more graduates than business could absorb), there was 
no hope of my obtaining a legitimate job. Days passed briskly. 
I scratched my head and thought; I perused the telephone 
directoiy; I badgered people; and in the end it was a chance 
remark at a tea-party that pointed the way, 

Mrs. Chattcrjee made the remark. She was the mother of 
Ashoke, who had been one class ahead of me at Woodstock 
back in 1946. They were living at the time in Western Court, 
a large block of flats on Queen’s Way, one of the axes in the 
symmetrical planning of New Delhi. Out of the blue, between 
the sandwiches and the cake, Mrs. Chattcrjee said: “Why don’t 
you lecture at schools?” So simple. 

Too simple. “Why? On what?” I said. 

“For money. On your travels.” 

“You mean just this business of reaching here? Nobody 
would listen.” 

“Why not?” said Ashoke. “You’re always talking; they’d 
have to.” 

“Anyhow, you couldn’t charge for it.” 

“You could. Tell them you are earning your way. By lec¬ 
turing. I’m sure it would work,” said Mrs. Chatterjee con¬ 
fidently. 

“But I can’t just write to the principals and say, ‘I’m Peter 
Beale. How about having a lecture from me?’ Can I?” 

“Why not?” said Ashoke again. “That’s exactly it. Only 
don’t write, but do what you’ve been doing all along, tele¬ 
phone. With that horrible accent of yours, you can’t miss.” 

“It should be easy once they accept you,” said Mrs. Chatter¬ 
jee. “Charge whatever the schools can afford. It will not be 
much. Wear what you hike in to show them what a hiker 
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looks like. You might even take along Josephine. And you 
can talk in English. It is taught in all the schools here.” 

“The actual lecture ...” I began. 

“Also easy,” said Mrs. Chatterjee. “If it’s a university, make 
it highbrow, airy-fairy; if it’s a school, as bloodthirsty as pos¬ 
sible, full of incident. Start in London or start whenever you 
got the idea.” 

“How long should the . . . ?” I tried to say. 

“Start,” Ashoke butted in. “You heard what Mother said, 
‘start’. Start telephoning, and enough of your objections. 
Here.” He pushed the ’phone into my hands, nearly upsetting 
the cup of tea balancing on my knee. “Now start.” 

“Bright spai'k,” I said. “What number do I call?” 

“I’m looking them up,” he said. “You think what you’re 
going to say.” 

The Delhi Public School was a perfectly normal school, ex¬ 
cept that it was housed in tents. It had been the fifth school 
we telephoned and the first to accept our proposition. Dr. 
Khanna, the Principal, met me at the front gate at 8.15 a.m. 
Monday, August 8th, and told me where to park Ashoke’s 
bicycle, which I had borrowed. He then led me to his office, 
also a tent, gave me a glass of cold water to lubricate my 
throat and departed to see whether the school was assembled. 

I checked my notes, adjusted a fan on a nearby desk to 
blow air my way, swatted a couple of flics and reflected, en 
passant , that this was an odd beginning for a career in lectur¬ 
ing, and why hadn’t the school been built properly instead of 
housed in tents? This question worried me; so much so that, 
when Dr. Khanna fetched me to meet the students, and, after 
performing the introductions, left me to my fate, the first 
thing I did was ask a young man in the front row why his 
school was a tent school. He didn’t know. 

Neither did the second, third, fourth, and fifth boys I asked. 
The sixth blushed, the seventh cracked a weak joke, and the 
eighth replied brilliantly: “I have often asked myself the same 
question, sir, without ever finding an answer. But if I may 
say so, sir, school work is school work, whether in a brick 
building or in a tent, and when you are actually doing the 
work, sir, it is immaterial what your classroom is made of, 
only that you would like to be out of it, playing, sir,” As one 
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man, lecturer, staff and student body, we arose to applaud 
this noble effort. Afterwards, the lecture was easy. 

Having established an informal all-friends-together atmo¬ 
sphere and keeping the boys laughing with me and not at 
me, I spoke for an hour. Then there was ten minutes’ question 
time. 

“Please, sir, who does your washing?” 

“Could you tell us about the fog in England, please?” 

“Who do you think will win the Olympics?” 

“Please, are you never wearing socks?” 

“I wonder if you could tell us of the benefits inherent in 
collective farming as practised in Yugoslavia?” (This was an 
eye-opener. I couldn’t even waffle on the subject; not that it 
mattered, as the questioner answered his question entirely to 
his own satisfaction, including, for my benefit, a potted bio¬ 
graphy of Marx and an assessment of Das Kapital in relation 
to Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations.) 

“Will you visit Travancore and Cochin?” 

“Sir, my father owns a farm in Uttar Pradesh.” 

“I’ve been to France, too.” 

“Please, are you liking India? What do you think of Indian 
films (girls, food, weather, schools) ?” 

The proceedings were closed by Dr. Khanna asking the 
school to “show its appreciation in the usual fashion” and 
“I’m sure Mr. Beale will sign your autograph books, but you 
must form an orderly line outside my office.” That was that. 
Having never given my autograph before, I made a frightful 
hash of the business and felt silly. But when at last I rode away 
on Ashoke’s bicycle five new 10-rupee notes fattened the hide 
of my wallet, making the whole episode worth while. Half a 
dozen episodes later I began to feel rich. 

The old truism, money breeds money, was well demonstrated 
by subsequent events. Not only did I win a prize on India’s 
favourite lottery, a guess at the closing price of cotton in the 
New York Stock Exchange, but I also landed two broadcasts 
on All India Radio. 

As with the lectures, it was Mrs. Chatteijee who thought of 
broadcasting. She sent me to call on a friend of hers, who 
arranged an interview for me with one of the programme- 
planners in the External Services Division. After seeing this 
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gentleman, I heard nothing more till one day the evening 
post brought a letter signed by a scribble ‘for Director of Ex¬ 
ternal Services, for and on behalf of the President of India 5 , 
requesting my ‘presence’ at Broadcasting House, New Delhi, 
at 10 a.m. the following morning, when I would be inter¬ 
viewed on the air for ten minutes. ‘Fee . . . Rs. 64/12/0 (rupees 
sixty-four and annas twelve only) only, including Income Tax, 
Income Tax Surcharge and Super Tax.’ Thus painfully re¬ 
duced, I would get Rs. 35. 

The interview started ordinarily enough. Just before we 
began, my interrogator, who wore a bow-tie which he kept 
twitching while concentrating on a B.B.G. accent, told me that 
he liked to have interviews go at a brisk pace. “With verve” 
was his phrase. “Keeps the public awake. None of this formal 
stuff.” We started before I could ask him to expand on his 
methods. 

Bow-tie: “Peter Beale has hitch-hiked halfway around the 
world and hopes to girdle the globe before reaching home. 
Am I correct, Mr. Beale?” 

Me: “Yes, more or less. I actually . . .” 

Bow-tie: “Yes. Now, how did it all begin? I’m sure that 
must be interesting—uh—I’m sure many interesting things 
must have happened to you. Perhaps you could tell us some 
of them?” 

Me: “I left London at the beginning of the year. About 
March. I had £15 and . . 

Bow-tie (indicating presto with a pencil he held in his right 
hand): “March? I was in London in March. If I remember 
rightly, the weather was bad. Yes, not too good. You must 
have got soaked.” 

Me: “I did. I was just going to say . . .” 

Bow-tie: “Extraordinary. Ex-tra-ordinary. One always gets 
wet in London. I always get met—I mean wet—in London. 
Very jolly thing. Where did you go from London?” 

(So far the clock on the studio wall showed an elapsed time 
of forty seconds. It was about here that I realised what Bow- 
tie meant by ‘with verve’. He did the talking.) 

Me: “France.” 

Bow-tie: “Ah, France. All, yes indeed, France. You must 
have seen the Eiffel Tower. I recall ...” 

(And when he had stopped recalling we were approaching 
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Saudi Arabia and the end of our ten minutes. I thought the 
moment ripe to say more than one word per answer.) 

Bow-tie: . . Ali ben something was his name. Can’t re¬ 

member. Anyhow he put me up. Sporting thing to do. I sup¬ 
pose you were put up by some people ?” 

Me: “Yes, I was. As a matter of fact, just after Saudi Arabia, 
going by submarine . . 

Bow-tie (off balance): “Submarine?!” 

Me (determined): Yes, submarine. Going to Outer Mon¬ 
golia. I was put up by the Emperor in Xanadu. You recall 
the poem, of course? You see, it was by way of being a senti¬ 
mental return.” 

Bow-tie (down): “Yes, of course. Ha! But, I say. . . . Sub¬ 
marine. I mean . . . Ho . . . Reminds me of. . 

Me (in dialect): “Very pleased ’ee was to see me.” 

Bow-tie (the old pro—fighting at the bell): “Yes, yes; of 
course. Splendid. And then you came to India?” 

Me: “No, I did not. I went...” 

Bow-tie (unflinching, leads with India’s pet cliche): “And 
what do you think of our country (films, girls, food, weather, 
schools) ? . . . Well, Peter Beale, we wish you the best of luck 
on your travels. Good luck and goodbye!” 

Me: “Thank you!” 

Bow-tie (getting in last word): “Very much. Ho-ho.” 

The studio light went out, the microphones dead, the inter¬ 
view was over. The only thing I regretted was that it had not 
been a live broadcast, but recorded. Bow-tie smashed the record 
as soon as he could get hold of it, and I was later interviewed 
by someone else who had less personality to project and simply 
read a typed set of questions to which I replied with a typed 
set of answers. In the end this sounded almost as stupid as 
Bow-tie’s effort, what with its rigid officialese. But as with lec¬ 
tures, the sop to my criticism lay fat within my wallet. Fat 
enough now to buy a first-class ticket on the train to Bombay 
and still leave me happy. Before I left Delhi, Ashoke, whose 
family seemed to be taking a benevolent hand in my affairs, 
gave me his brother Pratap’s address. 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

Was macht man in den Pausen ? 


No. 3, Queen’s Court, Queen’s Road — I checked the street 
and apartment house with what was written on the piece of 
paper Ashoke had given me. It was correct. I paid off the 
taxi, went inside, read the apartment numbers, mounted to 
the first floor and rang the appropriate bell. No answer. I rang 
again. The door opened and someone whom I later learnt 
was Kanu, the bearer, stood looking at me. 

“Sahib hai ?” I asked. 

“Which Sahib ?” said Kanu. 

“Chatterjee Sahib,” I said. 

“I am seeing,” said Kanu, which was an odd thing to say, 
as the flat was not very large and he should have known if 
Pratap was in. Anyway, he disappeared, leaving me standing 
at the open door. 

When, after ten minutes, he had not come back I rang the 
bell again. A muffled voice from behind one of two closed 
doors down a passage on my left shouted for Kanu to answer 
the bell. Nothing happened. Once more I pressed the bell. 
This time the nearer of the two doors flew open, revealing a 
tall figure wearing striped pyjama pants, who came striding 
along the passage yelling for Kanu through several inches of 
lather. It was Pratap; he was in the middle of shaving. 

“Hi,” I said. “Your bearer’s mad.” 

“Kanu! Kanu! Where the hell are you?” Pratap called, 
exasperated. “He’s mad all right, the wretched fellow. You 
never saw such an unco-ordinated person. You’re Peter, aren’t 
you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Thought so. You haven’t changed much since Woodstock. 
That must be what? ten-eleven years ago? Come in. Ashoke 
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wrote to say you might drop by. Kanu! Blast him! Is that all 
you have with you?” Pratap indicated Josephine with his 
shaving brush. 

“Yes.” I made to pick her up. 

“No. Leave it for the time being. When that fool bearer 
turns up he can bring it in. Your room is over there. I’ll get 
some sheets and things for you in a minute. Come in here 
while I finish taking my whiskers off.” Pratap headed back 
for his room. “Tell me about your trip. Ashoke mentioned it.” 
I talked; Pratap cleaned himself up and got dressed. It was 
while he was fixing his cuff-links that Kanu knocked and 
poked his face into the room. 

“ Sahib ,” he said seriously. “Somebody has left a sack in the 
front door. What shall be done?” 

Pratap paled. “Help!” he protested weakly to the room at 
large. “What can one do with the man?” Then to me: “You 
had better be prepared; you’re joining a crazy household.” 

As an introduction to Bombay this was not bad, for I soon 
came to realise that Pratap’s adjective could be extended to 
include the whole city. It wasn’t obvious, but it was there, the 
craziness, hidden below the surface, insidious, proceeding 
secretly to bop you on the head. For a start I found no difficulty 
in getting newspaper articles or lectures, netting £100 in two 
weeks. This was crazy. Secondly, Bombay was dry, and my 
Uncle Percy turned out to be the Chief Priest and Grand 
Palooka in the bootlegging industry. This was crazy. Thirdly, 
riots were part of the daily round and common task. Very 
crazy. And in the middle of these momentous happenings I 
fell in love. Divine, but definitely crazy. It is therefore not 
surprising that amongst so much craziness the months should 
become entangled and lost, it being September when I arrived 
and, somehow, December when I left. Four months gone just 
like that—poof! Crazy. 

The lectures and articles were of little note except to expose 
me to bouts of writer’s cramp signing autographs which every 
Indian child felt it incumbent to collect. But at least on the 
credit side, apart from money, was my growing competence 
in answering the cliche question: “What do you think of our 
country, films, girls, etc.?” 
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The Indians were surprisingly sensitive about their country 
and themselves and anxious to know what opinions foreigners 
carried away with them after visiting there. Starting with a 
built-in prejudice in favour of India, I was perhaps more 
critical than the average tourist of some things, such as the 
growing adoption by India of Western ideals in the arts, and 
less so of others—dirt in the street, for example. 

I liked the Indian country. I liked it better than the cities. 
Paradoxically, it was in the cities that I lived. They are fine 
cities, differing greatly from, one another. Bombay is beautiful, 
cosmopolitan and the least representative of India. Delhi— 
New Delhi, that is—has no character; or if it has it is the 
character of protractor and slide-rule imposed by the archi¬ 
tect, uninspired by Indian soil. Madras I dislike, Old Delhi 
and Calcutta are too cluttered, yet beat strongly to a native 
rhythm, and in the end it is left to ancient Benares, to pink 
Jaipur, and to Agra to strike a proper mean between rural 
and metropolitan India. In them there is a feeling of balanced 
growth, power and wisdom. 

Indian films are bad, incredibly bad. With more film shot 
in India per year than even in the United States, the law of 
averages should produce a yearly crop of good pictures. This 
is not so. Borrowing the worst from Hollywood, too much 
colour, too much noise, too much sentiment, not enough genius, 
and lacking Hollywood’s technical ability, the standard Indian 
film runs to heroines in tears, dancing heroes who can also 
sing, asinine plots and contrived endings with a surety that 
can only be based on cash returns at the box-office. And 
that is the incredible, undeniable, woeful fact that these films 
make money (one film, entitled Janak Janak Payal Baaje , was 
in its sixty-fourth week at the same cinema when I arrived in 
Bombay, and it was still there when I left, despite competition 
from five other cinemas all featuring the same show); and, 
with nothing succeeding like success, the studios will presum¬ 
ably continue to churn them out. 

The next two categories in the cliche question, Indian girls 
and Indian food, were easy to answer. I liked them both. 
There is a way of saying this in India which entails rolling the 
eyes skywards, dropping the eyelids, and rocking the head 
slightly to left and right, that ensures your audience’s com¬ 
prehension. Do this and they will not mind what you say 
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about the weather and the schools; you are one of the cogno¬ 
scenti, one of the boys, one of them. Which was as well, because 
X had few kind words about the weather. Or about the schools, 
either. 

Pratap had gone to his office near Ballard Pier; I had 
given Kanu orders for the day’s meals, and he had taken his 
shopping basket and himself off to the market; it was a Tues¬ 
day, and the weather was fair. I stood on the balcony, blink¬ 
ing in the bright morning sun, watching the palm trees dip 
their heads in salute to the Law Courts, which lay across from 
Queen’s Court, on the other side of an expanse of green known 
as the Oval. I was thinking about the flooded areas on the 
outskirts of Bombay and how lucky I had been in missing 
most of the monsoon that year by moving down the Indian 
sub-continent while the rain moved up. I was thinking about 
. , . and that was when I saw the small black car. 

It was old, in bad condition, and it was nosing up the street 
looking for an address. I could tell by the way it kept starting 
and stopping. When it was still half a block away, I guessed 
it was looking for No. 3. I was right. 

Uncle Percy was the driver of the small black car. I hadn’t 
seen him since I was seven, and found some difficulty recog¬ 
nising him in the rotund figure which toddled out from behind 
the steering wheel, hitching at his trousers, which were held 
up by a frayed necktie. (“Old school. About the only damn 
use it’s ever been put to.”) It was the cigar which gave him 
away. He had always smoked cigars, mean little Indian cigars, 
and now here was one jutting out from under his neat mous¬ 
tache, Moustache and hair both grey, I noticed. He had a 
good head, Uncle Percy, distinguished, handsome in a way, 
but he should have taken more care of his figure. 

“Percy!” I called. “Hey, Uncle Percy! Up here!” 

He looked up. He frowned. He took a newspaper cutting 
from his pocket, looked at it, looked at me, removed the cigar 
from his mouth, pinched his nose, sniffed, looked at the cut¬ 
ting again, replaced the cigar and walked into the building. 
I went and opened the door for him. 

“Hello, Percy.” We shook hands. 

“By Jove!” he said. “It’s you.” 

“Yes. Come in and sit down. Park the carcass. What was 
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that newspaper thing you were looking at? It’s good to see 
you. How did you know I was here?” 

“Read about you in the papers. See for yourself.” He 
handed me the cutting. “ ‘By Jove!’ I said to Joe,’” he went 
on. “ ‘By Jove! If that isn’t Bill’s son. My nephew! See that! 
Joe, my nephew. Picture and all.’ ” 

“Who’s Joe?” I asked. 

“You’ll meet him,” said Uncle Percy; “all in good 
time.” 

“What are you doing?” 

“Messing about, seeing one or . . .” 

“No, I mean now.” 

“What? This minute? Nothing.” 

“Good! I’m going up to Poona for a little racing. Back the 
gees-gces, y’know. Be gone five days. D’you want to come 
along?” 

“Yes. I wouldn’t mind. But I’ve . . .” 

“Splendid. You’ll only need a few things, so it shouldn’t 
take you long to pack. I’ll wait outside in the car.” He hoisted 
himself out of the sofa into which he had plopped, brushed 
some cigar ash off his stomach and rolled towards the door. 
I opened it for him. He passed through. As he went down 
the stairs he called back: “Don’t forget to bring some money 
if you have any.” An abrupt, decisive man, my Uncle Percy, 
accustomed to giving orders and making snap decisions. 

We spent four days at the horse-track in Poona, with Uncle 
Percy making snap decisions. He lost all his money. He had 
to borrow io rupees from me to buy petrol for the car so that 
we could return to Bombay on the fifth day. “Damned nags,” 
he muttered to himself. “Damned nags! Cart-horses! Hardly 
walk, leave alone run.” He repeated it most of the way home 
as a refrain. “Damned nags!” It put me to sleep. . . . 

“Here, wake up,” Uncle Percy nudged me. 

“Uh? . . . Oh . . . I’m awake.” I yawned. “What’s the 
matter?” I looked out of the window. We had stopped. It 
was getting dark. “What’s the matter?” I repeated. “Where 
are we? This isn’t Bombay.” 

“We’re not far,” said Uncle Percy. “This is Bandra.” 

“Well, what are we doing here?” 
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“Making some money. You wait. I’ll be back shortly.” He 
got out of the car. 

“Wait for what?” I shouted at him. 

But he only waved his hand and walked off towards some 
brick houses a little distance from the road. I fumed. 

He was gone two minutes, maybe less. When he returned 
he had someone with him. 

“About time ...” I began. 

“This is Joe.” Uncle Percy introduced me to his companion. 
“Joe, my nephew, Peter.” 

“How you do?” Joe shook hands. “Pie’s a nice boy, Percy, 
nice-looking boy. Now we hurry, eh? The man sound like he 
want his stuff.” 

“What man? What stuff? What’s going on, Percy?” I said. 

Joe looked surprised. “You don’t tell your nephew what you 
do, Percy?” Addressing me: “Your Uncle is the clever fellow. 
Bombay dry state, teetotal, you know? Plenty people want to 
drink more than the ration allows. We go visit one of them 
now.” Joe got into the car. 

I gazed flabbergasted at the hospitable bulk of my uncle. 
“You a bootlegger, Percy?!” 

Percy smiled, chomped on his cigar, slid into the driver’s 
seat, started the engine and drove off. “It’s those damned 
nags that keep me at it,” he said. The lights of Bombay 
approached. 

Percy’s client was a Secretary at one of the Consulates in 
town. He wore ghastly yellow socks and spoke too quickly: 

“Down to business, chaps?” he said. “We’re thirsty, Percy, 
what? Want a little something to drink.” 

Percy shrugged. 

The man winked. “Little something from Scotland. Fifty 
chips.” 

Percy shrugged. Joe said: “What’s the matter with the mon¬ 
soon? Drink that, uh?” 

“Okay, fifty-five.” 

“Those damned nags,” said Percy, “nearly broke my heart.” 

“Sixty.” 

“Seventy,” said Percy, “and I’m taking all the risks. Bloody 
police want more bottles for themselves every day.” 

“Seventy-five.” 

“What do I know? I can only try,” said Percy. 
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“Eight bottles if poss.,” said the man. 

We left. We drove out of Bombay. When we parked the car 
we were on a beach near Juhu under some coconut palms. 
We got out of the car. The sound of a long surf breaking on 
the sands came faintly through the night air. Percy removed 
his cigar, produced a whistle from his pocket and blew on it. 
A moment and bare feet came slapping towards us. It was 
a fisherman, thin as a reed. 

“ Salaam , Sahib” he said. 

“ Salaam. Ten best bottle,” said Percy. “ Juldee .” 

“ Haa,ji .” The man bobbed his head, turned, walked down 
the beach and into the sea. He went some ten paces, felt 
around his legs, found a line and holding on to it, swam out 
of our sight. In twenty minutes we heard him splashing and 
then he surged out of the water much nearer than I thought 
he would be. In his hands he held a case. In the case were 
ten bottles of whisky. He gave them to Percy. 

“Thank you,” said Percy, and gave him one of the bottles 
back. 

( ‘Shukreea, Sahib.” The man took the bottle, bowed and 
trotted off into the trees. 

“You see,” said Joe. “I told you your Uncle was clever. 
Best man in the business.” 

“It’s those damned nags,” said Percy. “Let’s go.” We drove 
back into Bombay, being careful to give the police at the con¬ 
trol point the ninth bottle. 

“Remind me to return your ten rupees,” said Percy when 
he dropped me at Pratap’s. He never did. 

The riots were just as unbelievable as Uncle Percy and his 
whisky, but because people got shot and lay dead in their small 
sad pools of blood you were nearer an earth which had bad 
smells and little melodrama, the credentials of life, demand¬ 
ing acknowledgement. You had to give it. 

There was much rioting in different parts of India about 
the time I arrived in Bombay. So much that newspaper men 
made jocular references to Bombay seeking to wrest the title 
of ‘Most Disturbed City’ from Calcutta. Anything could start 
a riot, and the hooligans usually finished it. The Communists 
played both ends against the middle, trying to make capital 
out of every situation, with no little success, as I saw later on 
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in Calcutta, where a tiny strike procession by the Sweepers’ 
Union for a raise in pay was turned into an anti-British 
demonstration several thousand strong. 

Put the smallest flea in a big dog’s coat and there is bound 
to be trouble, particularly if the big dog scratches. That was 
Portuguese Goa’s position in India, with the Indian Nation¬ 
alists usually scratching, once a year, regular as clockwork. 
This year they scratched extra hard. 

Satyagraha —non-violent demonstration—was the prescribed 
method of scratching. It was simplicity itself. A large body of 
men got together, crossed the Goan frontier without any arms 
or other weapons, and demonstrated. As practised, ‘demon¬ 
strating’ meant shouting slogans, sitting in the roadways and 
disrupting routine, especially police routine. As often happens, 
such things get out of hand and an explosion occurs. It did 
this time—with disastrous results. 

Goan police, firing to scare the satyagrahis away from the 
frontier, wounded several men and killed one. Voices were 
raised. Questions were asked. The rail sendee between India 
and Goa was suspended. There were further incidents. Volun¬ 
teers for satyagraha offered themselves by the thousand. The 
Indian consulate in Goa closed down, and the official Goan 
representatives in India returned home. Foreign correspondents 
of the world’s Press, scenting trouble, arrived in droves. They 
were not mistaken. 

Heavily backed by the Communists and bandying the ‘non¬ 
violent’ cry of “We resent foreigners in our mother-land,” 
3,000 satyagrahis entered Goan territory, disregarding warn¬ 
ings for them to stop from some sections of the Indian Press 
and from the Portuguese and Goan police. In the ensuing 
fracas thirteen Indians were lulled and some thirty-eight 
wounded. A cry of rage rose up from the heart of India. 

Mr. A. K. Gopalan, the Communist leader in Congress, 
urged the Government to take police action to ‘free’ Goa. 
This cut directly across Mr. Nehru’s peaceful principles and 
he had, perforce, to say no, while not being able to deny the 
necessity of some action. Much criticism was levelled at him 
for failing either to inspire or restrain die movement. 

In such a shaky situation, with no clear leadership coming 
from the Government, the mobs took to the streets and tragedy 
waltzed along behind them. 
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The first place they made for in Bombay was the new Pro¬ 
vincial Government offices, where they jammed the front yard 
and demanded that the Indian tricolor be lowered to half- 
mast in memory of the ‘passive resisters’ killed in Goa. Not an 
unreasonable request. It was refused on the grounds that no 
official order had been issued covering the matter. The crowd 
insisted. Those in charge, over-estimating their own strength 
and taking little heed of the bubbling anger out on the road¬ 
way, refused again. Somebody threw a rock, and the next 
instant the place was a bloody shambles. 

Every window in the giant building was smashed. The police 
opened fire, wounding twenty-six people, eighty others were 
injured. The incensed rioters fanned out throughout the city, 
creating havoc as they went, including the reduction to rubble 
of the British High Commissioner’s office. Then the hooligans 
joined in, and looting carried the day. 

Sporadic outbursts occurred on the following two days, until 
eventually order was restored. 

The result of all this violence—nil. A few more satyagrahis 
went into Goa, to be turned back. Disturbances flared here 
and there across India for the next few weeks, and then the 
dog stopped scratching. “Sounds quiet,” said the man from 
whom I bought my newspaper (he was a cynic), when it was 
all over. “But you wait; it will begin again. Only worse.” 

‘Again’ came in November, and though the ingredients were 
different the brew tasted the same. The fire, too, was the same. 

The Communists engineered a general strike over the com¬ 
plicated problems raised by the recommendations of the States 
Reorganisation Committee, who, having failed to produce the 
expected Marathi-speaking Bombay state, proposed instead 
two states, one two-thirds Gujeratis and one-third Maharash¬ 
trian, with Bombay as its capital, the other wholly Maha¬ 
rashtrian, with an as yet undecided capital. 

A Congress Working Committee, sitting in judgment on the 
original Committee’s work, rejected this plan, and propounded 
one of its own, calling for three states: a Marathi-speaking 
state, a Gujerathi-speaking state, and Bombay, as a city-state 
on its own. But the Maharashtrians, with their feelings focussed 
on Bombay as the capital of their state, remained unmollified 
by what they thought, and the Communists spared no pains in 
assuring them was, a trick solution. (“What it amounts to,” 
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said my cynic, “is that the Commies have got the Maharash¬ 
trians, who are the workers, believing that the Gujeratis, who 
are the business-men, will pinch the riches of Bombay from 
under their noses unless they do something about it.”) 

The strike began on a Monday with a march on the Bombay 
Council Chamber, where a debate was to take place on state 
reorganisation. 

I had a grandstand view for what took place on Monday 
from the top of one of the buildings overlooking Flora Foun¬ 
tain, the confluence of Hornby Road, Mahatma Gandhi Road 
and Churchgate Street. 

The police, reinforced by the Home Guard, had cut off all 
approaches to the Council Chamber. They were strung in a 
line three or four deep across the entrance to Hornby Road 
going west out of Flora Fountain. 

Flora Fountain, in size much bigger than Piccadilly Circus, 
was empty during the early morning, but soon filled as the 
strikers, already a mob burning and destroying, came stream¬ 
ing in by the upper end of Hornby Road and Mahatma 
Gandhi Road. They advanced on the police and called to 
them to give way. The police held firm. Stones were thrown, 
and then the first of many tear-gas bombs. The mob charged, 
and the order was given to open fire. 

It was not pretty. People flopped over and died for they 
knew not what. The police made repeated lathi charges in 
their endeavours to beat back the mob without having to shoot 
continuously. Buses and trams were overthrown, sprayed with 
kerosene and set on fire. Smoke and dust filled the air, shrill 
with cries of anguish. A man’s cap whirled up off his head as 
a bullet knocked him backwards. Windows crashed, doors 
caved in, faces were reduced to pulp. People ran and screamed 
and fought, and in the Council Chamber discussed reorgani¬ 
sation. 

There was no peace all that day, or the next day. The riot¬ 
ing spread to other parts of the city; road-blocks were set 
up; foreign cars destroyed; police posts burnt and the police 
stoned. Eleven people were killed and 225 injured, fifty-six by 
bullets. 

Order was only restored because of the impending visit to 
the city of Marshal Bulganin and Mr. Kruschchev on Wednes¬ 
day. If the two Russian leaders chanced to look up at the sky 
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as they drove in their open limousine along the flag-decked 
roads that day, they must have seen odd traces of smoke 
climbing heavenwards. Possibly they would have enjoyed the 
irony of knowing that the riot was sponsored by the Com¬ 
munists, run by the Communists, and called off by the 
Communists to give the Communist leaders of one of the 
foremost Communist states a chance to look at Bombay. 

My cynic, of course, predicted the resumption of activities 
as soon as the Russians left. And of course he was right. But 
while they were there, loud was the condemnation of rioting 
sounded by all with a voice to be heard, and in Poona, of all 
places, the entire town stopped work as a protest against the 
police firing. A noble action, just twenty-four hours late. The 
victims of the shooting were by then roasting in the various 
crematoria abounding in Bombay. 

I met her swimming at Breach Candy, the very lovely 
swimming pool for Europeans off Warden Road, near the sea. 
I was swimming on my back towards the raft in the middle of 
the large outdoor pool when I saw her for the first time. She 
went past me fast, doing a crawl peculiar to the Australians, 
her arms held stiff, hands relaxed, her legs driving deep, her 
head carried as if it were resting on the water. Very fast. I 
turned over and raced hard for the raft, but she beat me by 
a touch. 

I think I would have spoken to her even if she had been 
a plain, ordinary girl, if only because she could swim so well. 
But she wasn’t plain or ordinary; she was beautiful. 

She climbed out of the water and lay down full length on 
the raft, facing away from me, breathing sharp and shallow, 
trying to catch her breath. I yanked myself out and went over 
and sat beside her. 

“Are you an Australian?” I asked. 

She looked at me without any expression in her face and 
then looked away. 

“Because you swim like one,” I said. 

She sat up then, but only to get up and move to the other 
side of the raft. She had a fine body, she moved well, her 
muscles having a curious, latent power beneath the skin, and 
so I had to try once more. I rolled on to my stomach, cupped 
my chin in my hands and said to her back, loud and clear: 
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“Only one thing wrong. You don’t turn your feet in enough. 
You get more surface that way.” 

She looked over her shoulder at me, still without any ex¬ 
pression on her face, which was funny, because most people 
have some kind of expression. 

But she had none—neither cold, nor blank, nor vacant, nor 
wary, nor hard, simply none. 

“Are you off one of the ships?” she said, her voice flat. 

“Me? Ha, ha! Good heavens, no.” 

“You’re not a sailor?” She warmed up. 

“No.” 

“You look like one. A Dane or a Swede. They’re always 
trying to pick you up. And what you were saying sounded like 
a pick-up conversation.” 

“Well, I’m not either a Dane or a Swede. And how do you 
know it wasn’t a pick-up conversation?” She shook her head. 
“Anyhow, I don’t think I look like a sailor.” 

“Do you know what a sailor looks like?” 

“No; but that doesn’t mean anything. I thought you were 
an Australian.” 

“I’m not.” 

“I know that now. Your feet. Do you live here?” 

“Yes.” Her voice was going flat again. 

“Oh.” I was surprised. “Been here long?” 

“Most of my life.” She stood up to dive in. 

“How odd. Then you must have gone to school here?” 

“Yes,” she said, taking a breath, her arms going back for 
a racing dive. 

“Calls for an inspired guess,” I said. “Bet it was Woodstock.” 

Her dive was the lousiest dive I had ever seen. She tried to 
stop herself going in, and landed on the water like a punctured 
balloon. I stayed where I was. She came up spouting buckets. 

“What did you say?” she spluttered. 

“Woodstock,” I said. “Don’t you look funny with your hair 
messed up?” 

“But how did you know?” 

“Luck. Not all true, though. I was there too.” 

“What class?” 

“Oh, I didn’t graduate, but if I had it would have been ’52.” 

She ducked under the water, and when she came up she 
was halfway to the side of the pool. I tried hard, but again I 
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couldn’t quite catch up. I grabbed her by the ankle as she 
got out of the water. 

"Let go,” she said, her face serious. 

I did. 

“I don’t like believing in such odd coincidences,” she said. 
“I would also have been in the class of ’52 if I’d stayed to 
graduate.” She walked away, and it was my turn to feel a 
shiver down my spine. 

That was how I met her, and her name was Lilli. She was 
Italian and her hair was golden, and so was her skin. She had 
a dragon of a mother and a father who was a doctor and liked 
to go fishing for carp up at Pawai Lake on week-ends when 
it was fine. At this time of the year it was always fine, and 
Lilli and I used to go with him. Wc had great fun together, 
and we fell in love and decided to get married. Just like that. 

It was on the sea-wall behind Breach Gandy that we decided 
to get married. We used to sit up there playing a game with 
the waves, picking one while it was still a long way out, nam¬ 
ing it Aristotle or Leonardo or Bacon and then following it in 
to see, when it broke, what height of learning it scaled up the 
imaginary yardstick we had calibrated on the rocks of the wall 
beneath us. The waves rarely lived up to the sages we named 
them after, but if one did, or if one exceeded itself, then we 
laughed and said that there was a great work missing which 
would have to be found, and we felt happy. 

We didn’t keep the game to ourselves, but played it with 
anyone who cared to join us, including two mischievous 
thirteen-year-old girls, Patty and Lynn. They were Ameri¬ 
cans, and had a marked respect for the conventions of love, 
insisting that Lilli and I hold hands while in their presence. 
When they found out that we kissed one another, they were 
hard to restrain. 

"Go on. Do it,” said Patty. 

"Kiss him,” said Lynn. 

"Suppose I don’t want to right now?” asked Lilli. 

“You’re spoiling it,” said Lynn. “You’ve got to kiss him.” 

“Like in the movies,” said Patty. “Go on. You bring your 
heads together.” She pushed us toward one another. “You move 
around that way, Lilli, and you come over here, Pete, and . . .” 

“Gosh! Aren’t they close?” said Lynn. 

“Go on. Only a little more,” said Patty. 
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I demurred. 

“Spoil-sport,” Lynn cried. “We know you like doing it. So 
why don’t you? It’s not fair.” 

“Go jump in the pool, you ghouls,” I said, and then I kissed 
Lilli. 

“Gee! Doesn’t it go on for a long time!” Patty commented. 

“Do it again,” said Lynn. 

And when they had gone, Lilli looked at me and we grinned 
and felt a sort of sameness, and I said or asked “Yes”, but 
without much question in it, and she nodded, and that is how 
we agreed to get married. 

On November ioth we celebrated my twentieth birthday, 
and the day afterwards I started looking for a permanent job 
in Bombay. Anything with money enough for two people was 
what I wanted, and I walked long, long distances trying to 
find such a job. 

When you walk you think, and when you think your mind 
starts going around and coming back on itself, or maybe it 
is the sun that softens you up. Whatever it was, after a month 
of walking and looking, I knew there was no work for me in 
Bombay, and Lilli knew, only she was better than me, more 
willing to face responsibility, and she knew I wasn’t. In the 
same way as that “Yes” without much question, there was a 
“No”, and it was strange to cry, your whole body racking 
itself. But Lilli was braver than me and better, and while I 
cried for my mixed-up reasons, mostly relief, Lilli cried for 
love, and also from love, only, of course, I didn’t realise it 
at the time. I was too stupid and selfish and blind. 

The news of a convoy of De Sotos and Fiats going to Delhi 
decided me in favour of retracing my steps. From Delhi I felt 
I could go to Calcutta and points east. Dr. Massa, Lilli’s father, 
knew the gentleman concerned with the delivery of these 
vehicles, and he kindly arranged a ride for me on December 
15th, three days away. I said my goodbyes around Bombay 
and was all set to go with only one thing in any doubt, and 
that was the whereabouts of my Christmas parcel, which my 
mother had written to say she had sent nigh on a month pre¬ 
viously—and had I received it or not ? I had not, The thought 
of what the Indian Post Office might do with it made me livid. 
I only hoped it would arrive before I had to leave Bombay. 



CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


. . . and a Dozen Eggs for Breakfast 


Breakfast, on my last day but one in Bombay, was an ordinary 
meal—till the bearer came in smiling all over his face. 

“What’re you looking so happy for?” I was suspicious. 
Normally he wore a woebegone expression which draped itself 
about his figure like a cloak. This was to call attention to his 
poverty and impress upon the Sahib that it was high time for 
a raise. Now he was spoiling the effect. “Well, what is it?” 

“ Arre , Sahib, I have just thrown out that red-bottomed 
monkey of a postman.” 

“You have! Why?” 

“What an idiot he is, Sahib.” He started clearing the table. 

“Never mind all that. Why did you throw the postman 
out?” 

“Because he took me for a fool.” 

“You sure he wasn’t right?” 

“ Sahibji , how could he be right with such a poor trick? He 
thought I was going to pay him for delivering a parcel here! 
Sala! Out he went, and the parcel after him.” 

“What did you do?” I jumped up, knocking my chair over. 

He repeated what he’d said. 

My palms started sweating. 

“Listen, Kanu. How much money did he want?” 

“One rupee four annas.” 

“And did he offer you a little white paper to sign?” 

“Yes, Sahib. What a fool to think that ...” 

“Shut up! Ass!” I fished in my pocket. “Here’s the money, 
now run down the street, find that postman and my parcel, 
or else I’ll . . . Well, I’ll do something, but I can’t think what. 
Get going.” 

Twenty minutes later, Kanu came back empty-handed, still 
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cheerful and ever willing to put up with the Sahib's idiosyn¬ 
crasies if there were no other way out. 

“You couldn’t find him. You know what you’ve done? 
You’ve committed my parcel to the bowels of the Indian 
Postal Service, the Dead Letter Office and God knows what 
else. You should be shot.” 

“Oh, yes, Sahib. Think of the compensation my wife and 
children would receive.” Eagerness illuminated the deepest 
crags of his wrinkled visage. 

“Oh, chup rao ,” I groaned, my face in my hands, head 
bowed in despair. He didn’t know what I knew. 

I knew how the vast labyrinth of the Indian Post Office 
could swallow up the largest of parcels. With a feeling of help¬ 
lessness, I presented myself that afternoon at the G.P.O. Build¬ 
ing in Fort Street. Before the Parcels Office counter, I asked 
a clerk: 

“Gan you tell me, please, where parcels returned to the 
postman would be taken?” 

“Over there,” he pointed. 

Over there directed me to over there and over there and 
over there and over there. Finally, on the fourth floor of the 
building in a large, dark cavern of a room in which the squeak 
of rats was audible, I discovered the individuals in charge of 
the Dead Parcel Office. They were two in number, one small 
and one tall, both of an unbelievable thinness. They were 
sitting on the floor playing cards when I interrupted them. 

“Returned the parcel! When did this happen?” 

“This morning.” 

“Why?” The small thin one was the spokesman for the pair. 

“Because my bearer did not know you had to pay Customs 
duty.” 

“What a terrible thing! You must instruct him about these 
matters, man.” His voice sang in that accent peculiar to the 
Welsh and the Anglo-Indians. 

“I’ll see to it. Now, would you kindly let me have the parcel 
and I’ll be on my way?” 

“It is not so easy. Look at how many parcels there are.” 

“But you must know what parcels were brought up here 
this morning.” 

“Of course we know that.” 
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“Then look amongst them.” 

“To find yours we must know what it looks like.” 

“How do I know what it looks like? I didn’t see it. I told 
you, the bearer gave it back. Anyhow, you have my name, 
and there can’t be so many parcels from England which were 
lost this morning.” 

“You will have to wait a minute while we look.” 

They burrowed into the mounds of parcels which covered 
the entire floor space and filled the horizon in all directions. 

Fifteen minutes later the tall one came back, and his mate 
joined him after a similar period. I put down the book I’d 
been reading to pass the time. 

“Well?” 

They both shrugged. 

“You mean to say that a combined time of three-quarters 
of an hour for the two of you couldn’t produce my parcel?” 

“What for you are getting angry, man? We don’t know 
what your parcel looks like.” 

“I don’t see that it would make any difference if you did.” 

“Of course it makes a difference. But perhaps you can tell 
us what was in it?” 

“How the devil should I know if I haven’t had the parcel? 
Anyway, what’s that got to do with it? Why do you want to 
know what’s in it?” 

“We don’t. We know.” The tall one spoke for the first time. 

“You what?” 

“He means we don’t know.” Shorty tried to cover up. 

“You mean that you don’t know that he does know. No; 
I’ll bet that you know that he knows and I’m the only one 
who doesn’t. Well, what was in it?” 

“A blue shirt, a . . .” But Shorty cut off his tall cohort by 
kicking him in the shin. 

“He’s talking about what he lost in the laundry last week.” 

“I’m sure he is. You stick around while I fetch the Post¬ 
master, and then we’ll find out exactly where my parcel is.” 

When I got back with the Postmaster, Shorty was hard at 
work behind a desk I had not noticed before. Of his colleague 
there was no sign. 

“Hey, where’s your tall friend?” 

“I am sorry, sir. I don’t know what you are talking 
about.” 
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The Manager got in the act. He explained that I had told 
him about a parcel disappearing, etcetera, etcetera, and what 
had Shorty to say? 

Shorty said: “But, Mr. Postmaster, Sahibji, I have not seen 
this gentleman before you brought him up.” 

I left. 

‘Dear Mother,’ my next letter home began, ‘thank you for 
my Christmas parcel. I’m sure the blue shirt would have fitted 
perfectly if two thin postal clerks had not . . .’ 

My defeat at Shorty’s hands irked. But what could one do 
but laugh, albeit indignantly, and credit him with being one 
up? Subsequently, when gypped by other Shorties in other 
parts of India out of two more parcels, several money orders 
and umpteen letters, my laughter was forced and I was just 
as helpless. 

I had no chance to bewail my loss. 

No sooner was I home from the G.P.O. than Lilli telephoned 
to say that the convoy of De Sotos and Fiats would be leaving 
early the following morning, not afternoon, and Josephine and 
I had to go to the rendezvous outside Bombay as soon as pos¬ 
sible that evening so that seating might be arranged and no 
delay ensue. 

I packed and said my goodbyes. Dr. Massa drove us out to 
the rendezvous, a garage compound just off the beginning of 
the road to Nasik, where eighteen De Soto sedans, five lorry 
chassis and five Fiat 1,500s were standing in rows waiting 
patiently for the morrow. 

Lilli and I shook hands, tried to keep a straight face, felt 
pretty silly, kissed one another, said 'Ciaou\ and then she drove 
away with her father. There was a funny hiatus in my breath¬ 
ing until the rear-light of their car winked out in the distance 
toward Bombay. Afterwards I was so busy picking a car to 
ride in, and, having made my choice, trying to sleep the re¬ 
mainder of the night on the ground beside it against the mos¬ 
quitoes that I forgot to wonder about anything. 

Ninety-six hours later I was 1,000 miles away in Delhi. That 
worked out at 250 miles a day, which, in view oi the fact that 
we averaged twelve hours’ driving per day, put our speed a 
shade below 21 m.p.h. Add a blazing sun, lousy driving, and 
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thick red dust, and some idea is gained of what a poor trip this 
made. Not that it lacked interesting moments. 

The drivers were a motley crew of undernourished, scantily 
clad, barefooted Indians, paid a mere pittance for their work, 
but proud of being in charge of such expensive vehicles, if 
only for a few days. 

On the first of these days outside Nasik en route for Dulia, 
when we were passing through a landscape which approxi¬ 
mated closely to photographs of the moon, the whole convoy 
suddenly came to a gear-crashing halt. Being in the lead car, 
I couldn’t see any reason for this, and asked the driver what 
he thought he was up to. He pointed at the sun. It was almost 
directly overhead, and as brightly fixed in the sky as ever it 
had been, so I shrugged uncomprehendingly. Then he ex¬ 
plained that in one hour an eclipse of the sun would begin, 
at which time it behove all good Hindus to bathe themselves, 
and that it was considered propitious not to labour an hour 
before and an hour after this period. A pasty, fixed smile 
developed on my face as I saw the ramifications of his state¬ 
ment. While he and his fellow-drivers disported themselves in 
a filthy river nearby, I stewed drowsily in the baking car, or 
got blinded trying to see the eclipse through a piece of smoked 
glass. For several hours afterwards 1 saw large spots before my 
eyes, which contributed a pleasing polka-dot effect to every¬ 
thing I tried looking at. 

Nearing Indore on the second day we passed a file of naked 
Bhil tribesmen jogging in the dust at the road-edge, their long 
bows and arrows bobbing over their shoulders in time to the 
pace. As a treat for me, my car’s driver stopped them, and 
after some argument persuaded them to repeat Robin Hood’s 
legendary stunt of splitting one arrow with another. They did 
this with consummate ease at thirty paces. For a rupee, one 
pock-marked fellow shot an arrow into the air and skewered 
it in flight with another. I was most impressed. The driver 
told me that the Bhils shot tigers with these same bows and 
arrows. I believed him. 

On this day we also saw two green steamrollers perched 
atop two hilltops miles off any road. There was no explana¬ 
tion for such phenomena. 

Nothing noteworthy happened or was seen on the third 
day, December 17th, most of which I slept. 
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But on the fourth and last day, when we entered the home 
stretch for Delhi, one of the Fiats crashed in fine style. The 
whole convoy was doing 45 m.p.h., having speeded up con¬ 
siderably in order to reach town before nightfall, when, half¬ 
way between Gwalior and Agra, we hit a patch of dirt road 
which ran downhill and twisted about. All went well until we 
heard a fearful clang. Looking back, we saw a Fiat flip into 
the air, turn over and go sliding and bouncing down the hill¬ 
side. We stopped. 

The accident had occurred when the Fiat side-swiped an 
oildrum serving as a road-marker, causing the driver to lose 
control and go sailing down the valley. When we got to the 
crashed car, we found it on its roof, which was caved in, with 
the driver trapped beneath the back seat, swearing diligently, 
a huge hole in his head spouting blood, a broken collar-bone 
and right arm, several bruised ribs, but mercifully alive. We 
hauled him out after prying the crumpled doors open with 
crowbars. 

Badly hurt though he was, his spirits were high. Once he’d 
stopped swearing, he insisted on everyone admiring the rich 
colour of his blood. After his wounds had been bound, his was 
the first voice to suggest we press on for Delhi. He was a 
Maharashtrian, a people not particularly noted for their stoi¬ 
cism, and conducted himself very bravely, almost crying with 
shame when he fainted twice. 

When we got him to hospital in Delhi, he had passed out 
again and looked to be fading. I thought he would die, but 
a few weeks later he was up and about with forty-odd stitches 
in his head and swathed in plaster of Paris, the envy of all 
his friends. 

There now began a delightful period for me: a period of 
ease. I stayed in Delhi four months, the first two spent with 
a family called Hall, the last two with a family called Lawrence, 
both families hailing from the U.S.A. 

The house the Halls lived in was in Sunder Nagar, a new 
colony on the outskirts of New Delhi, near the ancient ruins 
of the Purana Kila. It was a square house, built of stone and 
painted white. Opposite was jungle, destined to become the 
Delhi Zoo; beyond lay a broad sweep of the lethargic River 
Jumna dozing in the warm winter sun. Also opposite but 
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more to the right was Safdar Jung’s Tomb. Behind the house 
was a green field bordered on its far side by the Muttra Road. 
Across the Muttra Road sprawled the Delhi Golf Club. 

Mr. Hall was a tall kindly man who took life gently. He 
was in India on a technical mission. His wife was made of 
energy, much of which she spent directing the household, con¬ 
sisting of cook and sweeper, both of whom were unable to 
remember the simplest instructions from one day to the 
next. This vexed Mrs. Hall, who dearly loved her efficient 
America. 

The Halls had two children—a daughter, of whom they 
were very fond, studying in Europe, and Larry. Larry was the 
piece de resistance. Sixteen years old, he was built on the modest 
scale of a latter-day Man Mountain Dean with the dis¬ 
position of a six-week-old puppy. Nobody could help but love 
him. 

Our leisurely days began with Larry’s colossal voice. His 
mother sang in the local church choir and was prone to prac¬ 
tise her scales in a strident soprano every morning, which by 
eleven o’clock would be issuing forth with such vim as to pene¬ 
trate into Larry’s room (which I shared with him), situated 
on the flat roof of the house. Disturbed, Larry would jerk 
erect, shake his head, open his mouth and, in agony, bellow, 
“Mother!”—lingering on the second syllable until his lungs 
emptied. 

The effect was shattering. Downstairs Mrs. Hall’s voice 
would come to an abrupt stop and the piano lid would bang 
shut. Birds for a mile around would flap heavily into the air, 
not quite sure what had happened; jackals in the jungle stopped 
gnawing on the results of the previous night’s marauding and 
sniffed at their young to check numbers; anybody still asleep 
in Sunder Nagar got up and got dressed. 

Except Larry and me. With Mrs. Hall silenced, we’d try 
to go back to sleep, but without much success. The sun and 
blue sky usually had us out of bed, eating breakfast by half¬ 
past eleven. 

Larry ate all meals as if he were famished, and the prospects 
of food in the future slim. Breakfast was fruit juice, milk, cereal, 
fruit, bread, butter, jam and twelve eggs. That’s if he was 
feeling “real good”, otherwise just eight eggs, and when he 
was depressed (very seldom) the figure might reach as low as 
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four. After breakfast it was necessary to check on the cook; 
that he had filled Larry’s cookie jar, and what his plans were 
for the two cakes he baked daily. Then a quick tally of the 
Coke bottles and, if there weren’t a dozen handy, the dispatch¬ 
ing of a message to the general store to send some round. And 
at last the day began with the all-important question, “What’ll 
we do now?” 

Larry was at Woodstock School and, when I stayed with 
his family, on holiday for three months over the winter. Like¬ 
wise, there was a baker’s dozen of other American children in 
the neighbourhood, most of whose parents were on missions, 
who also went to Woodstock and were on holiday. Inevit¬ 
ably, we ran as a pack. 

We swam together, played softball, cards, tennis and table- 
tennis, attended track meets, festivals and parades, went hunting 
and sightseeing, on picnics, to dances, cycling, had pillow- 
fights, whacked golf-balls, shot reams of film, showed slides, 
meandered through exhibitions, tried play-reading and loafed. 
Together or singly, we always loafed, and you could spot our 
slouch from tee to green. 

Interruptions to our leisurely ways were few: a jaundice 
epidemic which put us in quarantine, a rabies scare when 
Mary Folsom’s dog—they lived at the end of the block—bit 
several people. 

But always and everywhere we had fun, gay, abandoned, 
hilarious fun, soaked in sunshine, good food and healthy 
bodies, thus annoying most of the pukka people in Delhi. 

On my first night at the Hall’s, I ran into Bruce and Steve 
Garrett, the originals of ‘what little boys are made of’. They 
and their parents lived in the ground-floor apartment of the 
same house as the Halls. Bruce, flaxen-haired and freckled, 
with the solemnity of an owl (caused by large spectacles riding 
on the turned-up end of his nose), was thirteen; Steve, two 
years younger, had red hair which could stop traffic and even 
more freckles than his brother; the pair of them were in the 
process of flushing a rat down the toilet when I walked into 
their room looking for Larry. 

“Hello,” they said. 

“Oh—-hi. Seen Larry?” 

“No,” said Steve. 
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“Hey, Stevie, He’s coming up again,” said Bruce, whose 
attention hadn’t left the toilet bowl. 

“Who? Larry?” I was puzzled. 

The boys paused in their macabre operation. They frowned 
at me for some time. Undoubtedly they had never come across 
quite such a brand of imbecility. Then Bruce said: 

“No; not Larry. Our rat—we’re drowning him.” 

“Poor rat!” I peered into the water. “Say, he looks about 
dead.” 

“Sure he’s dead.” Steve fished him out by the tail. “He’s 
been under six or seven times, but he won’t stay down.” 

Bruce explained: “It’s the water. The tank doesn’t hold 
enough water to flush the rat around the bend in the toilet 
bowl. So he keeps coming up again. You watch. Stick him in 
again, Steve.” 

But I’d lost interest. “Pour a pail of water in as you flush 
the toilet. It’ll increase the volume of water,” I suggested, 
and left. 

Apparently this worked, for from then on I became the 
boys’ confidant, and they were always coming to me with the 
latest gory news on this or that animal’s premature demise. 

Bruce had a way with a gun that was little short of miracu¬ 
lous. He owned a B.B. rifle, and performed such murderous 
feats with it as to make the local crow population go and live 
somewhere else. Thus when Larry unlimbered his -22 and 
began making forays into the jungle, Bruce was never far 
behind. 

There was little to shoot in the jungle, but it was fun bang¬ 
ing away at tree stumps or the vanishing tail of an occasional 
jackal. One day, however, we trooped right through the jungle 
and came out by the Jumna. A quarter of a mile from us, we 
could see a mass of birds—vultures, hawks, kites, crows, eagles 
—spiralling high into the sky over what turned out to be the 
city dump. 

Bruce was all for slaughtering half the scavengers in sight. 

“Too easy,” said Larry. “Besides, we’ve shot at least one 
of everything over there.” 

“Except the buzzards,” said Bruce. “Look at ’em.” He 
pointed to where tiny dots floated lazily 1,000 yards above us. 
What we called buzzards were large vulture-like birds with 
white bodies and squat wings, tipped black. They always flew 
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high, and we had never come close to knocking one down— 
before Bruce got to work, that is. 

Now, Larry’s rifle had a good telescopic sight on it, but 
even so it was a fair shot to hit a stationary object at r,ooo 
yards, much less a moving one. However, we peppered the 
sky, and it was good to hear the sound of the rifle and smell 
the cordite; for all the difference it made to the old birds up 
above, we might as well have shot at the river. After a dozen 
rounds we gave the rifle over to Bruce. He fired a couple of 
shots and missed. 

“Bruce can’t be too well,” said Larry. 

“It’s the heat,” I said. “Must be affecting him.” 

Bruce grinned his wide grin, took off his spectacles, cleaned 
them on his shirt-tails, shrugged them back on his nose, said: 
“I was just getting the feel of the wind. This time I’ll get one,” 
and raised the rifle. 

Funny how tight and tense a situation can get. Quite still 
and quiet, Larry and I lay on our backs on a grassy bank 
watching, nibbling grass blades; Bruce stood erect, a lock of 
his hair blowing idly across his forehead, peering intently 
through the telescope, one eye closed. He selected a bird and 
followed it slowly with all the deliberation of an executioner. 
He breathed evenly, his finger took up the trigger slack, the 
gently wavering gun muzzle paused, there was a flat crack— 
and nothing happened. 

“You missed, Bruce,” Larry jeered. “Ha, ha! You missed.” 

“No, I didn’t. Honest, I hit him. I just know I hit him. 
I think I heard it—plunk, in the chest. Why doesn’t he fall ? 
Honest ...” Bruce was in agony, staring fixedly upwards. 

“Maybe it went through the wing feathers,” I said, trying 
to ease his pride. 

“No, no. It really hit him. I could see through the telescope. 
Right here.” He touched his chest below his throat. 

“Go ahead. Have another shot,” said Larry kindly. Bruce 
looked at him, his eyes troubled, blinking rapidly behind the 
glasses. He shook his head. “Honest . . .” he began, when 
I yipped in excitedly: 

“Hey, Bruce! Which one was he? Look at that one over 
there!” 

High above us a lone bird planed out of the spiralling 
throng. His wing beat was laboured, he glided, he rose, and 
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then suddenly folded into a crumpled mess and came tum¬ 
bling out of the sky. 

If Bruce was the best shot in our little group, then Larry 
was the most surprising golfer. 

The Golf Course here was 6,561 yards long, and five of 
us—Larry, John and Ronny Salter, “Crispy” Crispin and I— 
used to go around it together. We were poor golfers, shooting 
in the low sixties for nine holes when we started playing in 
January, getting down to the middle forties a month later. Nor 
did this endear us to the other Club members as, at first, we 
took too long playing our shots and later we played too quickly. 
We also wore the wrong clothes, shanghaied the best caddies 
(who came with us because we let them play a ball of their 
own, because we would always take a bet, be it on a putt or 
a full round, and because we always lost) and shouted some¬ 
what loudly. Worst of all, we encouraged the monkeys at the 
sixteenth tee. 

A troop of them lived in the trees nearby and, having 
watched several decades of golfers go by, they were golfing 
experts. They were also quite tame, and unless chased away 
would come and sit on the tee, watch silently until the ball 
was played and then criticise. This could either take the form 
of polite applause for a good shot, or hysterical laughter if the 
ball was topped or sliced, the monkeys thumping each other 
on the back, pointing to the player responsible and generally 
reliving the incident. Their finest moment came one day when 
Ronny elected to drive with his iron. 

The sixteenth is short, 276 yards, and a full spoon will 
generally find the green. A spoon has to be used because of 
a steep bank directly in front of the tee. Unfortunately, when 
we first started playing golf, we had little control, and, spoon 
or no spoon, ball after ball thudded into this bank. Hence 
Ronny selecting his No. 9 iron simply to get over the bank 
on to the fairway beyond. 

As soon as the monkeys saw him reach for the iron, they 
realised that something important was about to happen. Some 
chattered and waved their hands, urging him to take another 
club. But Ronny was adamant, and, setting up his ball, took 
a firm stance, a full swing and hit for all he was worth. Some 
shot. 
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The ball rose perpendicularly above the tee to a height of 
100 feet, curved backwards and fell, plonk, fifteen feet b ehin d 
him. While the ball was still going up, the monkeys had begun 
to laugh, and by the time it landed one was laughing so much 
that he fell over, off the tee, into the stone box in which the 
balls arc washed. From then on anybody who reached for 
an iron to play this hole was virtually mobbed, and when 
Ronny hove in sight the monkeys practically caddied for 
him. 

Despite such incidents, Captain’s Day came round without 
any of us getting thrown out of the Club. Captain’s Day was 
a big occasion for the Club and attracted socialite golfers from 
all over India, including the Indian Amateur Champion, to 
take part in the various competitions, putting, chipping and 
long-driving. We turned up en masse, on the Golf Course to 
witness the show. Lacking the skill to putt and chip, we 
watched the long-driving competition down the length of the 
straight first hole, which was marked off in ten-yard strips 
from fifty yards onwards to 350. 

It cost a rupee to enter the competition, and you got three 
shots for your money, the average of your two longest hits 
being taken as your score. Balls off the fairway didn’t count. 
Halfway through the afternoon the best total posted was 292 
yards by a Sikh. 

“What’s so good about that?” asked Larry as we stood 
grouped around the scoreboard. 

“Run along, there’s good boys,” said the Club Secretary. 
“You’re hindering the view.” 

We moved off. “Well?” asked Larry. “What is so good 
about it? We can hit that far.” 

“Sure,” said John. “Farther. But no control, and it’s the 
average of two straight shots.” 

“A little luck,” suggested Crispy. 

“That’s it,” said Larry. “Here’s my rupee. You guys got 
any new balls?” 

Between us we found three new golf bails, and Larry went 
and paid his rupee. 

Eventually his name was called. No sooner had he stepped 
up on the tee than the crowd began gabbling about his jeans, 
his bright print shirt and his black baseball cap. Larry blushed 
and became confused. Then a holler came floating down the 
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fairway, and there was Crispy capering on the 350-yard line, 
confidently awaiting Larry’s first shot. 

Equilibrium restored, Larry tweaked his cap, hitched up 
his pants, teed his ball, stepped back, took a waggle or two 
with his driver and let fly. He didn’t have much of a pivot, 
and his swing wasn’t as long as it could have been, but his 
meaty arms carried immense power, and when he snapped 
his wrists correctly coming down past his pocket, why the ball 
simply exploded away. On this occasion it stopped rolling by 
the 320-yard mark, having travelled straight and true down 
the centre of the fairway. 

For his second shot Larry tried to knock the cover off the 
ball. It rocketed out and looked set for the distant green, but 
at the top of its flight it described a graceful curve to the right 
and disappeared deep into the rough. The spectators gave a 
sigh of relief. 

Third try—the pressure was now on Larry. He wiped his 
palms, waggled a few more times at the ball than usual, back 
went the club, a momentary pause at the top of his swing and 
and then swish, a crisp smack and the ball took off. Up it 
went in a gentle arc, and it looked as if the prize was Larry’s. 
Alas, the Fates obviously wished it otherwise. Once again, the 
ball began to fade to the right. 

Where it landed and came to a stop will long be disputed. 
The markers, when they got to the ball, found it just two 
inches inside the fairway past the 340-yard line, with Crispy, 
innocently scratching his ear, standing close by. 

“Extraordinary,” said one marker. “I swear I saw it go 
into the rough past the thorn tree over there.” 

“Quite right, Charles,” said the other marker, and, address¬ 
ing himself to Crispy, asked: “Did you, by any chance, move 
the ball?” 

“Move the ball?” Crispy’s voice squeaked up a couple of 
octaves. “Me? Of course not. It stopped right here.” 

“Fantastic,” said the first marker. “Only just in bounds.” 

“Suspicious,” said his colleague, and they both fixed Crispy 
with their gimlet eyes. 

Crispy beamed. “Sure is odd,” he said, “but I guess you 
can’t tell what a little luck will do.” 

However, our greatest feat was stopping the Indo-Pakistan 
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Athletics Meet. This august occasion was marked by the print¬ 
ing of a programme containing twenty-two pages, ten of which 
were given over to photographs depicting officials plus their 
functional tabs, including the gem ‘Keeper of the Implements 
—Ganga Ram’. 

The standard of athletics was dreadful, except in the sprints. 
So bored were we by this on the first afternoon that we resolved 
to liven things up the next day. 

We rigged ourselves out in track-suits and spikes and entered 
the arena, not by paying, but by jogging out through the com¬ 
petitors’ tunnel. All around us were athletes warming up for 
their events, and no one noticed when we did likewise. Larry 
putted the shot back and forth with Parduman, the Indian 
Champion, John Salter scaled nimbly over the pole-vault bar, 
Ronny stepped out the hurdles, I bounced about the long- 
jump pit and Crispy, pretending to be our coach, directed 
operations. 

All went well until we fell beneath the eagle-eyed gaze of 
the announcer. His loudspeakers had been spluttering through¬ 
out the afternoon with events, times and winners, and now 
suddenly came to life: “All competitors and officials not directly 
concerned with the remaining events in the programme are 
requested to leave the field. This invitation is also extended to 
the five young men disporting themselves in various corners 
of the stadium, seemingly unconnected to the track or field 
squads of either India or Pakistan. 55 A good-natured cheer 
went up from the crowd, and wc did a lap of honour around 
the track to acknowledge the announcement. As we headed 
for the competitors’ tunnel on our way out, John, who was 
a ranked gymnast in America, espied a pair of parallel bars. 

“Hold it, you guys,” he said, and with the eyes of everybody 
on him, went over to the parallel bars and put on a gymnastics 
display which brought the photographers running. When he 
finished there was a roar of applause. There was also an em¬ 
barrassed silence when it was discovered that half the time¬ 
keepers and field judges had left their places to watch the show, 
thereby necessitating a re-run of the 400 metres hurdles. A 
passer-by summed it up pretty well: “ Bhaiya , what comical 
fellows the judges are. They are looking like Micky Mice!” 



CHAPTER SIXTEEN 

Yell for a Porter ! 


At t he end of February Larry and his parents went on a trip 
to Agra to see the Taj Mahal, and I went to live with the 
Lawrences in nearby Golf Links Road. 

The Lawrences were a youthful family numbering five. Walt 
Lawrence, like Mr. Hall, was on a technical mission; an easy¬ 
going man, he had a passion for jazz and used to whang the 
bass in his college days; now he collected records to play on 
his hi-fi set. Mary-Margaret, his wife, had long, blonde hair, 
eyeglasses which swooped up at the edges, a friendly disposi¬ 
tion and enough talent for writing to make her pay tax on 
the proceeds of her sales to the magazine trade in America. 
Their children were a riot. Sherryl was nine and had straight, 
shoulder-length blonde hair. All the neighbourhood boys fell 
for her, which should have gone to her head, but didn’t; she 
tried to teach me to play the piano, which usually ended in 
a mess of discords or a fight; she also used to kid me about 
the pictures I carried around of various girl friends. Glen was 
at the other end of the scale, aged five. A quiet little fellow 
with large, serious eyes, he used to read his comic books for 
hours on end in complete silence, then suddenly erupt and 
race around the house insisting on a piggy-back ride. He had a 
rare gift for language, including the collector’s items, “Squirrel- 
munks” and “Mince-meaters”. His brother Kirk was my 
special friend. 

Kirk was seven years old and a little over four feet tall. He 
was made of rubber, and you could spank him just as hard as 
you liked without having the slightest effect. He had fair hair, 
which, no matter how much it was brushed, always wisped 
across his forehead, his eyes were clear like mountain water, 
and his nose turned up ski-jump fashion. His largest front 
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tooth was missing bang in the middle of the top row, and when 
he grinned—he always grinned—it was as if a key was lost 
from the piano keyboard. He used to try to whistle through 
this gap, but all he produced was a queer sound which fright¬ 
ened the servants. He carried his head tilted slightly to the 
left, as if asking a question, and he had the unique habit of 
waking me up early in the morning either by twisting my big 
toe around the bedpost or by jumping up and down on my 
chest. Towards the end of my stay at the Lawrences he refined 
his methods, contenting himself with prying one of my eyes 
open, peering at it from one centimetre away and asking, head 
tilted: “You awake?” 

Kirk and I went most places together, and he was along 
on the occasion we got chased by the police. We had been 
swimming at Maiden’s Hotel, across on the other side of Delhi, 
and were in high spirits on our way home. John Salter sug¬ 
gested we take a motor-cycle rickshaw ride back. Crispy Crispin 
thought this a good idea, so we hailed one. The rickshaw seated 
four, back to back, and was drawn by a heavy American motor¬ 
cycle. The driver was a Sikh, black-bearded, with a swash- 
buckle gleam in his eye. Ronny called him Genghis Khan, and 
Genghis Khan he became for the duration of our meteoric dash 
through town, and all the subsequent times we ran into him. 

At first old Genghis refused to take five in his rickshaw, but 
he relented on hearing how far we were going, and also be¬ 
cause Crispy promptly whistled another rickshaw, the driver 
of which. Crispy assured Genghis, had no minor scruples about 
carrying four or five or even six passengers. While Genghis 
tugged his beard we climbed aboard his machine. Then he 
shrugged, started the motor up and we putt-putted away, down 
the hill, through the Kashmiri Gate, along Elgin Road, past 
Chandni Chowk, Chor Bazaar and the Red Fort, past the 
immense pile of the Jama Masjid towards the Delhi Gate. It 
was in this stretch of road, as we went by the door of Moti- 
mahal’s, where they served such fine chicken tandoori , that we 
became involved in a race. 

It started innocuously like all such things. We overtook an¬ 
other motor-cycle rickshaw, it passed us, we caught up again, 
and the race was on. Throttles wide open, we roared down 
Darya Ganj unmindful of other traffic, pedestrians, animals or 
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the policeman on point duty before the Delhi Gate round¬ 
about. We only saw him at the last second, and it was with 
some difficulty and much skill that Genghis brought his vehicle 
to a halt before the policeman’s upraised hand. Our opponents 
were wiser; they ignored the cop completely, simply tearing 
past him and vanishing down a side-street. We beamed smugly 
at our circumspect observation of the law, and it came as a 
surprise when we were ordered to pull into the kerb. 

“Why?” said Genghis Khan. 

“Yes, why?” we echoed him. 

The policeman refused to explain. 

“But we stopped,” I said. “The other crowd went past your 
signal.” 

“Go arrest them,” said John. 

“It’s not fair,” Kirk pouted. 

The policeman pointed to the kerb. Genghis muttered some¬ 
thing about the misbred asses in the police force, started up 
his machine and turned towards the pavement. The police¬ 
man followed behind, notebook at the ready. 

We were about to be summonsed, and no doubt we would 
have been if Genghis Khan had not been a Sikh. That gleam 
in his eye was not misplaced, nor did he shame the fighting 
blood of his forefathers, and perhaps the strangest thing was 
that we sensed what he was going to do at the instant he did 
it. As we trundled towards the kerbstones, Genghis kept edging 
the throttle open until we had some slight speed up, then, 
whoosh through the gears, the bike gunning for all it was 
worth, and we were off. We streaked towards freedom. For 
an instant the policeman was lost; then he gathered himself 
and gave chase. Cumbersome though his shoes were for run¬ 
ning, he closed on us, for, despite all Genghis Khan’s cunning, 
the machine was not yet going fast. We hollered, the police¬ 
man hollered, Genghis Khan hollered. Passers-by stopped to 
watch the chase, and they too lent a mighty voice. It was a 
close thing. The policeman’s outstretched hand was just reach¬ 
ing for the rickshaw’s framework when John ruined the effort 
by swatting him -with the Saturday Evening Post. Knocked off 
balance, the poor man plonked full on the seat of his pants in 
the middle of the road. The crowd laughed, we made derisive 
sounds, the policeman blew his whistle. He was not giving up, 
especially after being dumped on his bottom. 
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The next few minutes were confused. Policemen came run¬ 
ning from all sides to the aid of their colleague. He pointed 
after us. Immediately the policemen commandeered several 
rickshaws and gave chase. Now it really was a race. We had 
a healthy lead, but kept running foul of the traffic. Slowly 
the cops caught up. We dodged in and out of the traffic, up 
and down side-streets. Genghis Khan found alleys to go down 
where there couldn’t possibly be alleys and still the police hung 
on. We entered New Delhi, tore along Minto Road, under the 
railway bridge, into Connaught Circle, and at last we had a 
stroke of luck—we passed the Robson brothers in their car. 
Bob and Tom Robson were part of the Woodstock Gang, and 
not slow at realising our trouble. They ran interference, weav¬ 
ing in front of the police rickshaws while we escaped. The 
police tried their best to get past the Robsons’ car, but only 
succeeded in running into one another and, as Bob later ex¬ 
plained, “They got so tangled up they even forgot to take 
our number.” 

Genghis Khan was highly delighted at the success of our 
little encounter, so much so that he refused all payment on 
the grounds that if we hadn’t come along he wouldn’t have 
had such a good time. We told him not to be a dope, but he 
was adamant, and hoped only that we would patronise him 
in the future. This we did, to such effect that we got his rick¬ 
shaw plastered with colour when the Holi Festival came around. 

Holi is the time of year when the Hindus put on their best 
white clothes and throw coloured water at one another. Strictly 
speaking, it is a fertility rite, and in the old days, when this 
was observed, only red colouring was thrown on women seek¬ 
ing children. Now the Festival has degenerated into a free-for- 
all, with men, women and children from the Prime Minister 
on down to the poorest beggar throwing and spraying powder 
paint and water in a glorious extravaganza of colour, the effects 
of which can usually be seen weeks afterwards, as with my 
hair, which some benighted soul turned green. 

We planned for Holi very carefully. First we all acquired 
white clothes; white caps, shirts, trousers, socks and shoes. 
Second, we got in a great stock of powder paint and coloured 
water in orange, purple, yellow and green. Third, we requi¬ 
sitioned two sets of an apparatus used to spray crops, armed 
with which we had an effective colouring range of fifty yards. 
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vastly superior to anything we were likely to encounter. We 
also bought a brace of stirrup pumps, several water-pistols and 
five buckets. Fourth, we collared Genghis Khan and told him 
of our marvellous plan to hold up all the traffic on the Muttra 
Road and convert the trafficees into the hues of the rainbow. We 
needed both his rickshaw and himself. Would he help ? Would 
he, indeed! Nothing could delight him more, so we were set. 

Came the great day, and we stationed ourselves in all our 
finery just beyond the Purana Kila, where the Muttra Road 
narrows down to its smallest width. Our force was deployed 
strategically. To left and right, concealed behind bushes, the 
two crop-sprayers for long-range work designed on softening 
up the enemy. In the middle Genghis Khan, plus machine, 
loaded to the gills with an attacking force comprising Ronny, 
Crispy, Kirk, Chandi (our favourite caddy from the Golf 
Course), Tom and Bob, all heavily armed. The plan was that 
when our long-range weapons, operated by John and myself, 
stopped the traffic, Genghis was to whip into the fray, give 
his team a chance to plaster everybody in sight and then get 
out, incurring as little damage to himself as possible. Then 
we would all retire to a hideout we had constructed behind 
some bushes ten yards around a bend off the road. We wanted 
to see how long we could keep our white clothes white. The 
first time we tried our scheme it worked like a dream. 

Prey No. 1 could not have been bettered if we’d arranged 
it ourselves: a Delhi Transport bus carrying a load of passen¬ 
gers into town, 

I shouted across to John: “Take the count from me. Fire on 
one. Don’t squirt the driver in the face or he’ll crash.” John 
raised his thumb up. 

The bus rattled towards us. 

“Ten,” I started. The bus came nearer and nearer. “Five, 
four, three, two, one!” and we both opened up at precisely 
the same moment. It was a boiling hot day, and all the win¬ 
dows in the front of the bus were open. Our fire was deadly 
accurate and catastrophic. From out of the blue two clear jets 
of liquid, one yellow, one purple, streamed gracefully through 
the windows and burst like a Niagaraian cataract upon the 
agglomeration of people packed within the bus’s tin walls. 
Farraginous pandemonium. The bus-driver trod on his brakes, 
which were good, and the bus crashed to a nose-diving stop. 
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Everybody was dumped screeching in everybody’s lap and into 
the middle of this multisonorous imbroglio there came with 
banshee yells Genghis Khan and his troupe to add their two 
cents’ worth. More yellow, more purple and splashes of orange 
and green. Then we retired. 

Through the bushes we viewed our handiwork. Never had 
a bus-load of people started Holi with such a vengeance, and 
to have the perpetrators of this colourful masterpiece simply 
disappear into the clear morning air was altogether too much, 
particularly as the sufferers had had no opportunity to re¬ 
taliate. After all climbing out of the bus, they all clambered 
in again, and the driver made ready to start. John chose that 
moment to fire a second volley through the front windows, 
and no sooner had he ceased than a car and two tongas came 
up behind the bus, offering me a fine sweeping burst with the 
purple colour. All the vehicles stopped right where they were, 
and the road was firmly blocked. Genghis Khan made a quick 
sortie and returned triumphant. The first round was ours. 

Luckily, no vehicles had as yet come from the opposite direc¬ 
tion. When they did, we were straightway in trouble, holding 
our own only while surprise was on our side, later finding a 
war on two fronts impossible for our small force. All the same, 
before the first drop of colour spotted our own garments, we 
piled up and held off five buses, eighteen tongas, three rick¬ 
shaws, three bullock carts, an Army lorry, six private cars, 
more than thirty bicycles, and way over ioo people on foot. 
At our highest moment we were successfully engaging some 
300 individuals. It was a riot which only turned into a rout 
when we ran out of water for the crop-sprayers. 

Mine emptied first, John’s a couple of shots later, and all 
the buckets were empty, so we couldn’t refuel. There was a 
brief lull in the fight while the enemy worked out what had 
happened—time enough for us to distribute the remaining 
powder paint, pile aboard Genghis Khan’s machine and pre¬ 
pare for a last-ditch stand or, if the opportunity presented itself, 
flight down any avenue whatsoever. 

It was hilarious fun, even if we didn’t have an earthly chance. 
The mob rushed us from both sides. Genghis Khan, casting 
discretion aside and thinking again of his forefathers, decided 
to carry the fight to the foe. He opened up the motor-cycle full 
blast and charged the party on the left. Those behind us 
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howled; those in front faltered for a moment, recovered and 
then began bombarding us with everything on hand. It was 
a real rout. We soon used up our powder paint and afterwards 
had to just stand and take it. At one stage we were huddled, 
a forlorn group, in the middle of the road while entire buckets 
of colouring were poured on our bowed heads. That was 
when my hair turned green. Later on the fight stopped, and 
all of us, friend or foe, congratulated one another on a mar¬ 
vellously fine affair. Then we went home. The Battle in Paint 
had lasted from 9.5 in the morning to shortly after noon. We 
were content. 

It was with some relish that I sent home to England as a 
trophy the shirt I wore on this historic morning. The front was 
basically pink, tending towards yellow on the left side. Great 
jags of indigo heightened the area running from the left sleeve 
across the chest to the bottom right-hand corner. Splotches 
of cobalt blue, crimson, chrome yellow and brown danced 
around the centre. The right sleeve was ultramarine, the collar 
viridian, with dabs of chrome yellow. The back at first glance 
was an orange as it would appear through sea water. Low 
down on the right side was a violent blood red which looked 
as if I had been stabbed. Here and there, hither and yon, 
were gay dots in chartreuse, black, chrome green and Ver¬ 
million. What looked like a series of cats’ paws in Prussian 
blue marched boldly down one side. No action painter, no 
Tachist could demand a finer mess. I was very proud of this 
creation, and wore it all round town to my friends before 
posting it to my family to drool over. They wrote later and 
said they’d framed it. 

Life was not all racing around and loafing. Between times 
I indulged myself in visits to art exhibitions, which are nu¬ 
merous in both Delhi and Bombay. Getting hung at these 
exhibitions is easy; you either fork out the necessary shekels 
or your grandfather’s uncle knows a man who knows a man, 
etc.... at which you put up every picture you possess et e’estfait. 

Bombay boasted one decent gallery, the Jehangir, a wedge- 
shaped affair across the road from the old Army and Navy 
Stores. It had good lighting, which was a pity, as it rarely 
had good pictures. All the most fashionable shows took place 
here, where one of the ultra-snob things to do was to snoop 
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around criticising Mabel’s dress and the cut of Charlie’s blazer. 
Art being a social barometer, how you ranked in Indian society 
depended on when you got your invitation card for So-and- 
so’s exhibition. But even within the group of invitees, there 
were divisions, and the super-ultra-snobs formed a must-buy- 
a-picture clique, the most unmitigated bunch of follow-the- 
leaders I’ve ever seen. A good example was one show at which 
Langammer, the art advisor to the Indian Illustrated Weekly, 
happened to peer at a picture for rather a long time (I imagine 
he was wondering when he could decently go home and have 
his supper), and the next tiring you knew there were a dozen 
offers to buy it. The sequel was obvious. The victorious pur¬ 
chaser inviting all his/her friends over to see the trophy: “Old 
L. chose it, y’know. Dashed good, even if I say so meself. 
Have another drink.” 

The newspaper critics were almost all equally hypocritical. 
Their articles were full of such ambiguous words as ‘interesting 5 , 
‘unusual approach’, ‘dynamic control’, ‘free technique’ (which 
usually meant that the artist had carefully forgotten to fill in 
vast areas of canvas), ‘delicately sensitive’. They condemned 
if there wasn’t enough gin laid on to get them through to the 
evening; they praised at the vaguest possibility of a bribe. It 
was impossible to believe what they wrote, otherwise they 
would have you believing that the majority of India’s artists 
were a synthesis of all that’s best in Michelangelo, Fra Angelico 
and Da Vinci, with a bit of Picasso and Buffet thrown in for 
good measure. 

In Delhi the situation was much the same, but ironically 
there was no good gallery and there were good pictures, those 
of Amrita Shergil and Jamini Roy. They were junked with 
acres of trash in the former palace of the Maharajah of Jaipur, 
now the National Art museum. Badly lit, badly hung, with 
heat pouring on one minute and rain the next, the paintings 
were going to ruins. It was a nice paradox to see that the 
Indian Government had called in a renovating expert from 
Europe (a German woman who confessed to me that she found 
it virtually impossible to reproduce the marvellous colours 
Shergil created) to restore the pictures—which were then re¬ 
placed where they came from, continuing to bask in alternate 
sun and rain. Vicious circle. It made me mad. 

The artists also made me mad. “Because the soul is 
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progressive it never quite repeats itself,” said kindly, brilliant 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. Luckily for him, he never saw the 
retrogressive soul of the vast amount of so-called Indian Art. 
The artists ape virtually everything, and most of it badly. 
That a nation with such an amazing artistic heritage should 
prove so abominably slavish is incomprehensible, and I might 
well be understating the case. Briefly: it stinks. 

The standard excuse of the British Raj in India with its 
western influences destroying native talent is nonsense. Tradi¬ 
tional Indian Art, such as ivory carving, hasn’t altered a milli¬ 
metre since the days of the Great Mogul. It is stagnating in 
its very traditions and will continue to be non-creative until 
the craftsmen take it upon themselves to think anew. The 
artists, mainly painters, who consider themselves the avant 
garde in the field of creating a fresh, contemporary, purely 
Indian-drawn-from-India art-form, are wildly seeking inspira¬ 
tion elsewhere, mainly in Europe. Poor fools! Their numbers 
are legion, and the naive public welcome them with ready 
money bags. 

So four months passed, hectically and easily, with sun and 
food and leisure. Months of large contentment, before I left 
for Calcutta. 

Parting from the Lawrences was a tearful business. Poor 
little Kirk wanted to come with me, and was quite furious with 
rage and tears when he learnt that a passport was needed to 
travel. 

“But I don’t wan’ a passport. I just wan’ a go with Peter,” 
he wailed at breakfast the morning I was leaving. 

Mary-Margaret, Walt and I exchanged raised eyebrows. 
“You’ve got to have a passport, Kirkie,” I said. “You can’t 
leave India without one.” 

He brooded darkly on this, low over his plate of cornflakes, 
sniffing occasionally. “How’d I get into India, then?” 

“On my passport,” Mary-Margaret said; “like Sherryl and 
Glen. You three are all written in there.” 

Kirk brightened. “There, do that. Put me on Peter’s pass¬ 
port.” 

“It’s not allowed,” I said. 

“Why not? Just why not?” He drew the last word out a mile. 

“Can’t Kirk have a passport of his own?” Sherryl said. 
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“We could never get it in time,” said Walt. 

“Then make Peter stay. Why does he have to go, anyway?” 
demanded Kirk. 

“I’m afraid I have to. But we’ll meet some day soon, and 
anyhow, we can always write,” I said. “You see that you do 
so, Kirk.” 

“Oh, letters. Who wants to write letters; ’sides, I cayant 
think of anything to write. What am I going to do then? 
Supposin’ I . . . ? But what can I say in them?” And Kirk 
began weeping again. 

“Hey, Kirk.” 

He pouted and stabbed his cornflakes with a spoon. 

“I’m still here, Kirk, and you don’t have to worry about 
something to say. By the time I write my first letter to you all, 
lots of firings will happen and you can tell me about them.” 

“Oh, dear,” said Kirk. “I don’t wan’ a passport. I just wan’ 
a go along with Peter to see the Oliampics,” and he became 
very silent, sniffing to himself. When I left he shook hands 
the same as everybody else, but later, when I was in Calcutta, 
Mary-Margaret wrote and told me that he practically stormed 
the U.S. Embassy in an effort to get a passport and follow along 
behind to see the “Oliampics” and the rest of the world. Poor 
little brother Kirk! 

The train to Calcutta was the Howrah Express, and when 
I got to my third-class compartment I found I was sharing it 
with a hundred other souls. On such occasions one can only 
resort to subterfuge. I walked down the train and entered the 
first empty first-class compartment I saw. I spread my sleeping- 
bag on one of the upper bunks, climbed in and fell asleep. 
Later on, when the train was going, the guard and the ticket- 
collector came along to have a row. 

The earliest intimation of impending trouble came one 
station out of Delhi, where we stopped for some peculiar reason. 
I was sitting by the compartment window watching grubby 
India, perpetually on the move, passing before me. “ Pani , chai 
wallah , pani , chai wallah ,” sang the tea and water vendor jog¬ 
ging by. “Char gharam—gharam char.” Anybody with something 
for sale felt it incumbent upon himself to yell. “Ghana jor gharam 
—masale dal” “Kulfi malai—kulfi malai .” High or low, the voices 
squeaked and roared and bleated, always present, a back¬ 
ground of sound. And weaving through the din, unrecognised 
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at first, but coming nearer, the ominous cry: “ Tikut-—tikut 
batlao!” of the ticket-collector. 

When he got to my compartment he shouted his demand 
before the door, opened it, peered into the gloom, saw me and 
repeated in a quieter voice: “ Tikut —tickets.” I gave him the 
third-class stub I had. He was about to punch it, thought 
again, stepped back into the bright sunshine of the platform 
to have a closer look. His eyes opened wide and his neat mous¬ 
tache bristled at what he saw. “ Arre ,” he said. “This is a 
third-class ticket. What for you are here?” 

“Je ne comprends pas ,” I said. 

“Third class,” he said, tapping the ticket stub. 

“ Tiens, Hens. 51 

“First class.” He indicated the compartment, 

“Bien sur. Je Vaipayed' 

He went over to Josephine and heaved her out on to the 
platform. “You, third class.” He pointed away down the other 
end of the train. 

I remained seated. “Wok, non. C’est pas vrais. Je rested He 
tried to heave me out the way Josephine had gone. “Mais, 
gu’es’tufait? Laisse-moi .” 

“Outside. Wrong ticket.” 

“ Non,je ne bouge pas .” 

His arms windmilled in the air. He waved his punching 
machine before my nose. I looked blank. He stormed out in 
search of the guard, the Stationmaster, the Chief of Police, 
and the engine-driver. They all arrived and climbed into the 
compartment. 

“Bonjours, messieurs ,” I said. 

They all began talking at once. I stayed blank. When they 
tried force it was the Stationmaster who looped through the 
door, landing squish on a fruit stall. They all waved their arms, 
and it was like pinwheels in a high wind. Then they found 
somebody who spoke French: 

“Vous avez un billet pour la troisilme classe, pas pour la premiers. 
II faut descendre et aller Id has ,” he said. 

“ Was sagst Du? Ich verstehe nichts.” 

The whole convocation of officials exploded. I smiled help¬ 
fully. The guard had the bright idea of confiscating Josephine, 
still on the platform, and using her as bait to get me out of 
the compartment. I scotched his plan by asking a coolie, in 
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Hindi, to pass her up to me at the window. He did so. It took 
the Chief of Police under a minute to work out that I had 
spoken a language they’d been using all along. 

“Ap Hindi kaithe he said. 

“Non cappiscoN I said. 

He put me under arrest. At that moment the fireman pulled 
the engine whistle to signify that the train was ready to go. 
The engine-driver and the Stationmaster ran to their duties: 
nothing was going to stay the Howrah Express continuing on 
its way. Bereft of his main support, the Chief of Police went in 
search of substitutes. By the time he got back to the platform, 
the train had started and he could only stand and look silly. 

The ticket-collector and the guard having remained in the 
compartment, shouted and raved at me for a while, then, seeing 
how little effect this had, they sat down and glared in silence. 
I took out a pack of cards to start a round of patience; half an 
hour later the three of us were deep in a game of gin rummy. 
From that point on to Calcutta the journey was uneventful. 

My compartment turned into a sort of travelling casino. We 
played poker and rummy with anyone who cared to join in: 
soldiers on leave, a communist from South India, several cloth 
merchants, students, the officials of each station we stopped 
at, and two fake sadhus. The sadhus won the most money, some¬ 
thing like 100 rupees. I was very nearly broke. 

We clanked into tumultuous Howrah Station, the sum total 
of all Indian stations, thirty hours after leaving Delhi; hot, 
with the humid weather of Calcutta curling around our ears. 
I grabbed my pack, lurched for the door and yelled for a 
porter. The introspective crowd billowed and surged, the engine 
screamed, nobody heard me, and suddenly I felt quite lost. 
Lost. Madly lost: swallowing impressions like a camera, not 
belonging at all, nowhere to go. Oh, tatterdemalion, take your 
decrial elsewhere; don’t touch me, leprous beggar, on your 
eleemosynary rounds; away, ash-coated fakir^ take away that 
claw you call a hand; yell for a porter! Imitate a flag, clutch 
the greasy iron railing, stand on half a step; nay, bhai , I don’t 
want any of your cheap paper-jacketed books; no, I am not 
feeling thirsty, jao, remove that filthy water; yell for a porter! 
The smell of decades of sweat and steam assail a nostril; be¬ 
sieged is the other with sweet, sickly incense; ears’ poor dia¬ 
phragms tinnily vibrate; yell for a porter! Blast that goddam 
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holy cow’s toneless bell; desist, you mangy, yowling cur; foolish 
chicks, your heads will soon be off, stop screeching; yell for 
a porter! What dye put that foul pink into your sari , bibi ? 
Babuji , do not hold to your course of blinding me with that 
dazzling resurrection of a filthy grey-white dhoti ; what purpose 
the long brown rows of sleeping bodies so orderly among the 
pan juice splattered on the platform? Yell for a porter! Push, 
crazy fellows, rush on your mad-patterned way; dodge that 
trolley car, hurdle the watered milk churns; tread on your 
neighbour’s toe; ap kis liye wudar dala hai? Here come the pitiful 
beggar children, professionals. No mama, no papa, bukka hai , 
no sister, no brother, babuji—bukka hai, hungry hai, look, I slap 
my empty belly; beat it, you’re just adding to the din; yell 
for a porter! Babuji , one pice, great sahib one pice, no mama 
no papa; swarms of flies cavort over glass-defended sweetmeats; 
mounds of silver-covered concoctions: green, white, pink, 
maroon and orange; halwa, jelaibee, burphi, rasgoola, gulab jam , 
sandesh, ludoo ; yell for a porter! The engine blows off scalding, 
concealing, deafening steam; over there, was that a porter? 
Out of the way, great bearded Sikh; huge Pathan, you block 
my view, drat your hide; yell for a porter! Ah ha ha, what a 
joke, who ruled this stinking, broiling, wonderful shovel-shaped 
country ? The British, what a joke, the British; can’t you see 
my white skin beneath the grime? A squat, powerfully smiling 
Gurkha shrugs his shoulders; holy cow, wag your tail; yell for 
a porter! No mama, no papa, one pice Sahibji ; chala jao ; pan, 
biri, cigarette-Cadbury chucklate . . . drift on, skinny vendor 
with your basket stall; no help. No mama, no papa—what 
the hell, no porter. Like a dream or tossing a coin, three tails 
and two heads, once more to make it three heads, but it’s not, 
it’s four tails. For the last time, yell for a porter! No porter. 

I shouldered Josephine and bulldozed towards the exit. I 
hadn’t gone half the distance before hoards of characters in 
dingy red with brass badges were clamouring to help. Porters 
—I gave a cynical laugh. Outside the station it was hot. Hot 
and humid. I telephoned various people, but nobody was in, 
so I had nowhere to stay. I plodded up the road from the 
station, across the khaki, ugly Hoogly River by the Howrah 
Bridge, a right turn at the bottom, past the docks, past the 
Calcutta Swimming Club, a left turn, and finally the green 
friendly open expanse of Calcutta Maidan. 
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Without the money for a hotel room, I decided to sleep 
outdoors. I selected a spot beneath a shady tree and set up 
camp. It was comfortable. A restaurant on bordering Chow- 
ringhee Road gave me water and I had enough money for 
food. The only sour note was the heat, which remained even 
after night had fallen. It was through the heat that I met 
Guru Dev Dayal. 

I hadn’t been long under my tree before the word got 
round that a European was living in the middle of the Maidan. 
The Indians thought this a sight worth seeing and came along 
to have a look. They stood in a group around the tree and 
watched me. It took them half a day to get bored. Once they 
got used to me, nobody came to watch, but occasionally some¬ 
one would stop to talk—most often beggars. On my second 
night outside, unable to sleep with sweat running off my body 
even when I was lying prone, I fell into conversation with a 
beggar who had been squatting close by since nightfall. His 
name, he said, was Guru Dev Dayal Singh. 

“Guru means teacher, doesn’t it?” I asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Do you teach?” 

“I do. I teach a group of beggars who live in a compound 
with me across the river in the refugee slums of Howrah.” 

“Why live there?” 

“Because there is need for it. Everybody is poor; many re¬ 
sort to crime to eat. The Government does little for the slum 
people. Such help and guidance as one can give is welcome, 
even if one teaches on no higher a plane than to instruct the 
beggars on how best to beg. If, in passing, they are shown a 
little of the spiritual life, so much the better.” 

“You are generous with yourself.” 

“No, no, I am not. It is my work; what other purpose have 
I here?” He looked over towards the bright lights of the Grand 
Hotel on Chowringhee for a while. Then he said: “It was in 
the compound that we heard that an Englishman was living 
and sleeping on the Maidan. It made me think. I could not 
recall any Europeans so poor that they had to sleep in the 
open. The thought was refreshing. Do you realise that you 
have probably ostracised yourself from the European com¬ 
munity here?” 

“No; I didn’t.” 
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“You do not seem to mind.” 

“It doesn’t seem important.” 

The Guru nodded. “It is not now. Later it might be. How 
long do you intend staying here?” 

“I don’t know. None of the people I hoped to live with are 
in Calcutta. But maybe I can get a ride out of here to the 
East, soon.” 

“Why are you going East?” 

“I’m trying to hike around the world.” 

“Does this not cost money?” 

“Sometimes. Not much, though. If you are lucky you get 
free rides on ships or ’planes which is what I’m hoping for. 
To Singapore, maybe.” 

“I understand. I have heard of this before, and it needs 
much luck. Especially out of Calcutta, where there are many 
restrictions. You might have to wait a long time.” 

“Yes; it’s possible.” 

“You will stay on the Maidan?” 

“Until my friends come back to Calcutta, yes." 

“Then I have a suggestion. Come and live with us in the 
compound. It will interest you, I think. You will have some 
shelter, you will have to make a small contribution to the food 
if you do not mind eating Indian food, you will see many 
things, none of which appear in those glossy travel magazines 
about India.” 

“I will also be a burden on your community.” 

“I do not think so. You will exchange nothing for nothing, 
and you seem well able to support yourself here.” 

I scratched at some prickly heat under my left armpit. 
“Okay, then, I’ll come. Thank you, Guruji .” 

“Good. Let us go now.” 

We packed my stuff into Josephine and set off back over 
the route I had taken from the station two days before. As 
we crossed the bridge the Guru chuckled: “You realise that 
some of the Europeans will love you even less now that you 
are coming to live with the beggars?” 

“Yes. It still seems unimportant.” 

“I hope so, for your sake later on.” We cleared the bridge. 
“Come this way; we have not very far to go now. I wonder 
how you will like the compound.” 



CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


Six Pice to Go 


The compound was yellow. Yellow and grey. If the two colours 
met, there remained no-colour. It was hard living in the com¬ 
pound, harder than under my tree on the Maidan. There I 
thought about nobody but myself and life was very much a 
game; here everything became suddenly real and close, too 
close, like phlegm in the gullet which can’t be hawked out 
and forgotten. Yellow and grey was the colour scheme of this 
pretty place—yellow the hard, packed earth, grey the hovels 
which ran around the perimeter of the compound. In the 
hovels, composed of corrugated tin and wicker, slept the beg¬ 
gars with disease as their bedfellow. There was no sanitation, 
no water, no lights, because it was better to eat a little than 
to be able to see at night. The most horrible thing was no hope. 

It is easy to live with poverty as long as you might win the 
football pool over the week-end, or move some place else and 
take another job, or the State doss-house provides you with 
a bed. But when you have nothing—then you’re really living! 
You can’t even tell a week-end from the other days in the 
week. Nor have you the inclination to make this distinction 
when every jot of energy you possess is channelled into the 
heartrending acquisition of food, just a drop of food. Saints 
are rare creatures, yogas and mystics who can be other-worldly 
over such matters as where the next meal is coming from 
rarer still, beggars who do not think of food the rarest of the 
lot. And when the foreseeable future promises nothing but a 
tighter turn of the screw you stop thinking. Such was the 
situation in the compound—a yellow-grey-no-hope-world. 

The beggars were of all ages and both sexes. They had be¬ 
come beggars through a variety of circumstances: some were 
freaks with a leg twisted over the shoulder or square in shape, 
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having been caged as babies in small wooden boxes, and, thus 
confined, allowed to grow to maturity, but the majority were 
like Ramu and his mother and sister, who lived in a hovel 
next to the one I shared with the Guru. He, Ramu, was one 
of millions of refugees from Pakistan who fled to India, and 
particularly to Calcutta, at Partition in ’47—August 15th, 
1947. He had been very young then and did not remember 
much, not even his father, who was dead. Dead, killed by the 
Moslems in Dacca, where he had worked for a farmer; just 
as many Moslems were killed by the Hindus. Ramu didn’t 
care, and knew of the fact as a vague fable which his mother 
incanted to herself, squatted down, rocking on her heels, when 
times were bad. Times were always bad. Ramu was just six¬ 
teen. He was half-starved. 

Government did nothing for the refugees. Or at least, the 
things they did do never penetrated into the depths of Howrah, 
to the compound, which, with all the other tight-packed com¬ 
pounds round about, held 2,000,000 refugees squirming to 
exist—like a vast bog. Ramu’s mother complained about this 
very thing. 

She was always complaining about something; and when 
she complained she felt old and tired. She looked old and 
tired. Her husband dead, separated from her family and lost 
to her surroundings, which had always been a family with 
brothers, cousins, in-laws, aunts, uncles, all living under the 
same roof, resentful of having to live with the lowest (as a 
farm-hand, her husband had been a few pice better off than 
a beggar, but it was better), she complained. The day wound 
round her incessant whine, and her whining choked off the 
day, beginning and end; when she stopped the backdrop was 
taken away against which they played out their lives, she and 
her two children. 

Ramu was her dead husband, the farm-hand’s, child. The little 
girl’s father she didn’t know; any one of the hundreds of men 
with whom she had slept for a few pice since that time, years 
ago, when she had turned to prostitution to earn a little not 
to starve. She loved her children, the little girl passionately, 
and her complaining was all the more bitter that with the 
years went her looks and she had now to be content with 
wretched creatures who tore at her tired body, paid their 
greasy pice grudgingly, and mumbled away. Before it had 
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been different, but now . . . she complained, futilely, and eked 
out a living by grubbing in garbage cans, refuse in the streets, 
and amongst the scraps deposited on the banks of the putrid¬ 
smelling open drains which wound like slimy, decaying worms 
throughout our quarter, for titbits of food. She had her two 
children; Ramu brought in money occasionally; such was 
life. 

Ramu was built slim. Even with food he would have re¬ 
mained slim. Hunger had etched him out fine, why; in a 
certain light he had a haunting head, hollow-cheeked, ellip¬ 
tical eyes in deep shadow with a yellow cast to the whites, a 
straight nose, a mass of black hair, meagre waist, narrow hips, 
legs built up from pulling a rickshaw. His shoulders and chest 
were bad, too thin and no depth. He had long, nervous hands. 
Government statistics proved he would be dead, aged twenty- 
eight. Ramu did not know this. Like most Indians, he enjoyed 
laughing. 

A strange quality, to be able to laugh. He begged and 
worked bitterly hard for a few annas per day, and still mirth 
would bubble out of him. It was not a sense of humour or the 
ability to laugh at hardship and himself; he was too near this. 
No, it was a universal Indian laugh, which happened all the 
time; in the tram when he stole a ride; at the pavement’s 
edge when the water hydrant was on, gushing dirty, brown, 
tepid water with which he and his cronies used to squirt each 
other to cool down in the heat of the day; when funerals went 
by, the body jouncing on its charpoy in time to the bearers’ 
steps; when he made a particularly wise crack at the police¬ 
man on point duty who held up his rickshaw; when he talked 
at all hours of the night with Iris friends; when he was clever 
enough to steal something; always laughter. 

That was why his rich cousin was so noticeable: he never 
laughed, not even a smile. Ramu’s mother said the rich cousin 
did this deliberately, as something in keeping with his position. 
He was the only relative they knew from Dacca. He owned 
two pan shops, hired men to run them, was always boasting 
about opening a third, and, it was rumoured, was a hired 
assassin in one of the many gangs which flourished in Howrah. 
All crime was common in Howrah, even murder; the police 
went in threes and were afraid. A stupid-looking, clever man, 
Ramu’s cousin. He it was who gave Ramu his aim in life— 
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the pinnacle at which to strive and sacrifice everything—a 
visit to Prince’s night-club. 

“Yes,” the rich cousin repeated for the third time, savour¬ 
ing his words, their effect, the moment; “we went to the night¬ 
club, Prince’s night-club, where the English go.” He never 
appreciated a thing in its occurrence, only in the telling, in 
the reaction it brought from his audience. His audience in 
this case consisted of Ramu, his mother, several of Ramu’s 
friends and, on the outskirts of the group, the Guru and myself. 

“It was very blue inside, the ceiling, the walls, the furni¬ 
ture. There was a band playing radio music.” 

Ramu’s mother expressed surprise. ‘Radio music’ 
was what they occasionally heard when somebody was twiddling 
a knob on the radio (to be found even in the meanest shop), 
searching for an Indian station to blast discordant noise into 
the street to attract customers, and accidentally stumbled across 
Radio Ceylon or All India Radio’s English programme from 
Delhi. 

“I was looking very smart. Just like the English. Shirt, 
trousers, shoes and socks. And a tie. Very smart.” 

“Arre baap re baap ,” muttered the boys in awe, trying to 
imagine the rich cousin, whom they only saw dressed as he 
was at that moment, in a dhoti, looking like the English. 

“Oh, very smart,” went on the cousin. “We sat down in 
soft chairs, covered with blue leather, and ordered drinks.” 
He hesitated, probably wondering whether to mention how 
much they had spent, and deciding not to. “There were many 
lights. I ordered the waiters to bring me cigarettes, and then 
matches. And then an ash-tray. They obeyed very swiftly. Oh 
yes, they obeyed. There were many people, many English; 
some danced close together on a dance floor in the middle. 
We smoked and drank a lot.” The rich cousin noticed with 
satisfaction the keen attention that shone on the sweaty faces 
of those around him. He was leaning against the wicker walls 
of Ramu’s hovel. We were seated about him on the ground, 
casting dark shadows in front of ourselves as the five o’clock 
sun was low in the west. The rich cousin abruptly decided to 
press his point and tell how much the drink had cost. 

He said: “Fifty rupees we gave for the drinks.” Great awe. 
On fifty rupees one could live a long time. “Fifty rupees! 
Then the lights went down and the cabaret started. English 
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girls danced. They were very white and wore brightly coloured 
costumes with short skirts. One had golden hair, one red. They 
kicked their legs in the air and their skin looked soft. One sang 
a song. Then they pushed on to the dance floor a great bottle 
made of paper and danced around it. A man with a beard 
came out of the bottle and he also danced. All the English 
girls smiled very brightly. One smiled at me. Then they 
danced off and the lights came on again.” 

Ramu goggled, as did his friends. His mother wasn’t listen¬ 
ing, only rocking herself and murmuring, “Fifty rupees, fifty 
rupees.” The Guru said something to me I didn’t catch. The 
rich cousin was pleased and felt well. 

He continued: “Ten minutes later the lights were dimmed 
again and a woman with long black hair and a beautiful body, 
wearing very little, came on and danced. They had only one 
light on her, a spot-light, and everything else was dark. She 
danced well, this woman; she had dark eyes and kept laugh¬ 
ing at the crowd with them while she danced and sang a song. 
The English laughed. Some were drunk and shouted and 
stamped their feet. She had magnificent hips and thighs, well¬ 
muscled, as was her stomach, which she rolled. She had small 
breasts. She swayed and rolled very taut, and the Indian 
women who were there looked away embarrassed. I know, 
because I enjoy watching the reactions of people. Then the 
lights suddenly came on and the woman had vanished.” The 
rich cousin stopped. Despite his desire to remain aloof and 
impress, he remembered much about the dancer. His listeners, 
the boys at least, looked hot, oppressed. Ramu’s eyes were 
hard. He didn’t listen to his cousin any more, but left the 
group a short while later. 

The rich cousin was pleased with himself. He stood high 
in the estimation of his friends. He was a strange man; un- 
Indian, in that, being comparatively rich, he gave nothing to 
help his relatives. He was not of the Indian family unit. Yet 
he would come, now and then, to seek out these poor kins¬ 
folk, and tell them of his life, his world. Of money. He was 
not deliberately selfish, nor did he enjoy boasting. He had im¬ 
proved his own status and was pointing it out to his friends. 
Obliquely. As a fact. Thus he went to the night-club, not 
because he wanted to, but because it improved his stature. 
In the same way he gave gifts to members of his gang because 
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he was thought the better of for doing so, not because he liked 
giving. Likewise he murdered well, not because he enjoyed 
being a consummate craftsman, but because it made him an 
equal in a tight little community, a closed shop, far above 
the level at which he was born, a happening unusual for India. 
No hypocrite this man; his climb to success had been too hard, 
too recent, and it was a vicious struggle to maintain his place. 
A paradox. A vacuum. He didn’t give his money away to 
poor relations, as without it he could not indulge his position, 
and yet he spent vast sums, for one of his ilk, on liquor and 
such to bolster that same position. Funnily enough, he told 
me all this some time later when I chanced to meet him on 
a tram; and then only because I told him what had happened 
to Ramu. It was a pathetic tale. 

After listening to his cousin, Ramu became fired with ambi¬ 
tion to visit Prince’s dressed as an Englishman. He spoke about 
his dream to everybody, but would not accept help in further¬ 
ing it. I offered to lend him the clothes he would need; he 
refused. He worked and scrimped and begged and stole, and 
everything he got he saved. He grew thinner and his eyes 
brighter, but each day his little pile of coins multiplied until 
eventually he was able to buy himself a shirt and tie, a pair 
of shoes, trousers and socks. It was a great day for the neigh¬ 
bourhood when he stood in all his finery ready to go to Prince’s 
night-club. Everybody gave him advice, and Bhiku, the oldest 
beggar in the compound, gave him the stupendous sum of five 
rupees as spending money. Ramu departed, head held high, 
caught the tram at the corner, taking care not to get his 
clothes crushed, and that was the last we saw of him till late 
in the night, when he came back to tell of the wonders he had 
seen. It took him over an hour to recount his adventures, how 
he had imitated the sahibs , how he had been attended by the 
waiters, how the girls had smiled at him, how it was cool in 
an air-conditioned room, how he had fitted into the atmo¬ 
sphere of the Club. When at last we went to bed we were glad 
for him, and it was only the Guru who heard him crying in 
the night. 

“Crying?” said the rich cousin, surprised. 

“Yes, crying, weeping from inside himself, deep in here.” 
I tapped my chest. “The Guru told me about it the next morn¬ 
ing. None of the things Ramu spoke about happened. He went 
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to the Club and was thrown out because he didn’t have a 
jacket on; nobody had told him he needed a jacket to get into 
Prince’s. He was so ashamed that he didn’t dare tell us; in¬ 
stead, he made up a pack of lies and pretended to be happy. 
Then he cried.” 

“The fool!” said the rich cousin. “Why didn’t he come to 
me? X would have told him. Stupid Ramu, such a fool. Still, 
he can go again.” 

“That’s what you think. He has no more interest in going 
now than the what’s-it, the man in the Moon. He broke down 
completely, and the Guru tells me that he hasn’t recovered. 
He won’t eat or do anything. He’s like an empty shell. I 
wouldn’t mind betting he’ll die in six months. If I hadn’t seen 
it, I would never believe it possible for someone to be so com¬ 
pletely drained of any will.” 

“It happens.” The rich cousin shrugged. Then he repeated, 
“It happens,” and lost all interest. 

After the first few days in the compound, once I became 
oriented, I put out feelers for aeroplane rides to Singapore 
and points east. Getting out of Calcutta by boat was made 
impossible by Indian Government regulations and shipping 
unions; getting out by land necessitated passing through Naga 
head-hunter country, and as the Nagas were whooping things 
up a bit this was taboo. There remained the air—until the 
aeroplane companies began to loathe the sight of me. 

There was one major obstacle to travelling free by air, the 
International Air Traffic Association. Most of the world’s 
freight and passenger outfits are members of this body, which 
specifically forbids the giving of free rides. I knew ofthel.A.T.A. 
regulation, and to begin with only made enquiries of the small 
local companies which always seemed to work out badly for me. 

“Yes, sir,” said the Jammair agent. “We fly to Singapore. 
What do you want to fly down there?” 

“Myself.” 

“We only operate freight.” 

“I know. I want to hitch a ride, though. You see, I’m 
going ...” 

“Don’t say another word. We’ll fix it up. A ’plane leaves 
to morrow. Be here at four in the afternoon and we’ll take you 
out to the airport. Check?” 
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“Yes—I mean check. Er—thank you.” 

“Roger.” 

“Quite so. And out.” 

In the same breezy fashion I was told next day when I 
showed up at 4 p.m. that in fact the freighter had flown at 
4 a.m. “Bad luck, old man. Call back again some day. Bound 
to be another trip. Oh, and by the way, aren’t you the chappie 
who’s sleeping with the beggars over in Howrah?” 

“Yes, I am. Why?” 

“Not done, you know. Definitely not.” 

This happened a dozen times or so with different companies 
and slight variations until the day came when I was told that 
everyone was busy and they could not see me. I was a leper: 
(a) I wasted the agents’ time, and (b) I was still living with 
the beggars. 

“You see how it is, old boy?” said the Indemair representa¬ 
tive nervously when I trapped him in the street one afternoon. 

“No; I don’t.” 

“"Well, I mean to say. The beggars!” 

“Not done, I suppose?” 

“Yes; that’s right.” He brightened hopefully. 

“Why not? What’s wrong with living with them? It hap¬ 
pens to be what I can afford, and anyhow I like it! You’re a 
bloody lot of hypocrites, that’s what! If I lived in the Grand 
or the Great Eastern that would be fine. Champagne would 
flow. But because I live across the Hoogly I’m given the bum’s 
rush. Who in hell do you all think you are? You come out 
here to India, parade around like tin gods, sahib-t his and sahib- 
that, all the servants down at the docks with garlands when 
you go home, and when you get back, blowed if you don’t 
carry your own bags and travel third from Southampton up 
to London.” 

“Steady on, old chap. It might be like that, but we don’t 
have to lower ourselves down to the natives. Or live in their 
hovels. Or even associate with them. And definitely not travel 
in their buses and trams the way you do.” 

“Lower yourselves! Just how high do you think you are? 
And not associating is rich. Why did you come to India? To 
meet Europeans?” 

“I don’t think you understand. Just because we come out 
here doesn’t mean we have to mix in with every Tom, Dick 
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and Harry, which includes you.” He giggled sheepishly and 
twitched his nose. “Sorry I have to be so frank and all that, 

but ...” 

“But you left your brains behind when you passed through 
the Straits of Gibraltar.” 

“. . . but I feel- I beg your pardon. What did you 

say?” 

“I said nothing. Nothing at all. Goodbye.” 

Thus I became ostracised. So non-U was I that the exclusively- 
for-Europeans Calcutta Swimming Club forbade my entrance. 
It didn’t matter as long as I was in the compound, but, as the 
Gum had predicted, it made things extremely difficult if I 
wanted to get out of Calcutta. I wished I knew someone in 
town. At this juncture I met the Hippopotamus, 

The Hippopotamus lived in a pond in the Calcutta Zoo, 
which lies across the Maidan beyond the Racecourse. I met 
her when taking my troubles for a walk. Firstly, I was broke; 
secondly, I knew nobody in Calcutta; thirdly, I couldn’t leave 
the place. I told this to the monkeys, the black panther, the 
baby elephant, the skinny bird from Australia, the two grey 
crows and their neighbour, the parakeet, the pale tiger and 
the ibex, to see whether any of them had a solution to offer. 
None of them understood, and an old lady who overheard me 
talking to them kindly suggested I put my head between my 
knees if I was feeling faint. I thanked her politely. 

With my head between my knees, I found myself looking 
at an upside-down view of a pond in which floated thick green 
scum and several lily pads. The pond was surrounded by an 
iron fence, the purpose of which I could not guess at upside 
down. So I righted myself and went and looked over the fence, 
and as the Fates arrange these things, it was at this precise 
moment that the Hippopotamus decided to come up for air. 
It was love at first sight. 

The Hippopotamus burst from the bottom of the pool in 
a great surge of water and green scum not ten feet from my 
nose, looking me straight in the eye. She snorted once or twice, 
but her gaze never wavered, and it was I who blinked first. 
She was gorgeous. Two tons of fat and muscle encased in a 
satiny hide. A head like a nightmare with sweat pores and 
whiskers, but eyes—such eyes, brown and kind and under¬ 
standing. The generous, knowing eyes of a woman both soulful 
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and earthy, with all four feet planted firmly in oozing mud. 
Cool, oozing mud. 

We looked at one another for a long time. A lifetime, and 
we knew each other well. I loved the Hippopotamus and I 
had always loved her and would always love her, yet I made 
one reservation. She had to have a solution for my problems. 
So I told them to her. I said: “I’m a bum, you know, a louse. 
I’m broke, without any friends except the beggars, who have 
enough worries of their own, and I want to get out of this 
dump, but I can’t because nobody likes me, and anyhow my 
imagination has all dried up, leaving me without the foggiest 
notion of an idea to solve my difficulties. They arc difficulties. 
You see that, don’t you ? Perhaps the greatest of them is that 
I’m feeling sorry for myself, which is a poor thing to feel. But 
what can I do? I need sympathy and help and money and 
I can’t think what to do about it. I love you dearly, but you 
must have a solution for me before I can love you wholly. 
What do you say? Have you got the answer?” 

She had. She yawned. 

A super-colossal, hyperpedigious, wisdom-tooth-revealer of a 
yawn, which in a million words could not have been bettered 
as an answer. 

My problems vanished down that enormous maw; life was 
a circle again, full, round, co-ordinated, perfect. I kissed the 
Hippopotamus on the snout. “ Brava /” I laughed. “Henceforth 
I will bring you all my troubles, they will bore you and you 
can yawn them away, reducing them to their proper propor¬ 
tions. What a system! Somehow I’ll repay you—new lily pads 
for your pond, perhaps. Let me tell you it feels good to have 
a friend. Squashes those jerks in town.” After Lilli, the Hippo¬ 
potamus and my second special love affair. It was comforting; 
the Hippopotamus’s vast bulk could carry all decisions, all 
responsibility. I explained this to the old lady whose head- 
between-the-knees advice had proved so profitable. At first she 
recommended a hospital; later, when she had seen me chatter¬ 
ing day after day with the Hippopotamus, she grew quite 
interested in our friendship, eventually forming a third party 
to it. This triumvirate was mutually beneficial. I fed the Hippo¬ 
potamus on straw, nuts and leaves, swiped whenever the oppor¬ 
tunity presented itself, otherwise paid for, and took the old lady’s 
dog for walks when she was feeling tired; the Hippopotamus 
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exuded confidence enough for three and yawned whenever 
we became too pedantic; the old lady kept a close eye on the 
Hippopotamus’s health and introduced me to the business side 
of India in the person of Mistah Mookerjee, which solved my 
financial problems. 

Mistah Mookerjee, who spoke of himself in the royal plural, 
was a multi-millionaire, yet he lived and conducted his import- 
export business from two rooms off Burra Bazaar with the help 
of only four men. He was completely uneducated and did 
nothing with his money but save it. His office methods would 
have put any Western executive on a psycho-analyst’s couch 
inside six months. He dispensed with such tedious detail as 
filing correspondence by simply answering letters as they came 
in, throwing the answered letter out of the window and never 
making a copy of what he had written, leaving himself a clear 
desk at the end of the day. The principle of this was easy: if 
he couldn’t remember something, then he wrote to whoever 
might have the necessary information and asked; he was not 
afraid of admitting his ignorance, a thing rare in business, but, 
as he once remarked: “Why waste our money and space? Let 
others do that, and if they are wanting to do business with us, 
let them be supplying all details from their modern filing cabi¬ 
nets. We will sit and make the money.” I asked him what 
would happen if everyone did as he did, and he said he hadn’t 
the slightest idea, as he had never met anyone like that, “and, 
anyhow, if your British people left nothing else behind than 
a tradition of bureaucracy, you have insured for ever against 
a society of men composed in our image.” Mistah Mookerjee 
was small, and when he made statements like this he would 
draw himself up to his full height and declaim imperially. He 
thought this funny, and so did I. 

He was a shrewd man. Speaking on why he thought Com¬ 
munism would fail in India, he said: “Rub two pice together 
and you will be finding a Bengali in between.” On business 
ethics in India: “It is simple. One book for Government, one 
for your partners and one for yourself.” On the Europeans in 
India: “A very kutcha, fourth-rate lot. They spit on me until 
they hear that I am a millionaire. Then, bhaiya, they are lick¬ 
ing my boots. Also, many of them are becoming homosexual 
when they come here, not because they are like this, but for 
bad reasons. And they are so hypocritical about it. It is not 
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good. In the old days they were better. They had—how are 
you saying it?—a pride and some understanding. Now— 
hopeless!” 

Mistah Mookerjee’s letter writing was personal, touching 
and hilarious, or, rather, his business English was all of these. 
One letter to a cosmetics firm in England ran as follows: 

Calcutta , May 3rd, ig§6. 

Dear Gentlemens, —We have the opportunity to advise 
hereby the unfortunateness with which we had to face with 
in the two receNt shipments received by us from your 
goodselves. 

The whole incidence which came our way is this way. 
To place before you the exact position we have now to 
write that this has reference to the invoices for £111 1/2/4 
and £189/18/0 for 109 and 17 cases of Toilet Preparations 
shipped by you per s.s. Indus and Marjata respectively. 

In these two miserable shipments we have been utterly 
undone! and despite the heavy loss by shortage, breakage 
and non delivery of some pakages wich amount to several 
hundred rupees we had to undergo unnecessary wharfage, 
repacking, repairing & resealing of the cases at Bombay. 

You will please be realising that this loss totalling exactly 
£i-03/6 1 10 is unusual and was unexpected. As such it is un¬ 
bearable. This figure is not such as may pass heedlessly as 
my wife and childrens will not be eating. We have therfore 
to request you to please device as may be beneficial to us. 
We shall thank you to take up the matter with the Insurers 
in right earnest so that our loss on this accouNt is elliminated 
to some extent. 

In closing this letter we have to invite your attention that 
this loss befall on us on account of the planks of the cases 
being week. This was directly the entaNglement of the cases 
being sealed with thin wire screws which loosened them¬ 
selves in transit. This made the cases’ planks loose at the 
ends and attract pilfers. 

The cases were pilfered and a vagrant was caught by 
the constabulary who took him to the police station at 
Bombay. The shipment was then upholding for very long 
times while the investigations. 

The incurrage of wharfage & all other unhappy events 
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would have been defended had the cases containing mixed 
items been packed in cases worthy of the respective weights 
& measure of their contents & of your goodselves. 

Bespeaking your closer attention we remain to hear per 
return that the matter is engaging your attentions and 
brains, we remain, Dear Sirs: 

Yours faitfully, etc. 

After several similar letters I offered to correct Mistah 
Mookerjee’s mail, which he accepted until the first corrected 
letter brought a reply asking Mistah Mookerjee whether in 
fact he was the same Mistah Mookerjee with whom that firm 
had been dealing so profitably for the past two decades. “You 
see, they are used to our writing and do not trust your effi¬ 
ciency,” Mistah Mookerjee said. “We will have to write and 
allay their fears. It is amusing.” 

By this time I was broke, flat broke. There came a Friday 
at the end of a week of near-starvation, in which I had daily 
drunk dry the water-jar in the United States Information 
Service Library to appease my stomach’s rumbling, when I 
woke up with 6 annas, 3 pice and 2 pies to my name, sweat 
in the palms of my hands and panic over the horizon. 

I was expecting some money for a newspaper article I 
had sent to Bombay, and to learn whether it had arrived I 
invested a precious 4 annas in two telephone calls to the 
American Express Go. and the G.P.O. Nothing had come. I 
was advised to ring again later. For 5 pies a tram took me into 
town; for 1 anna I bought some curried grain to eat; 6 pice 
left. The sun lay solid on Calcutta, 115 0 in the shade. I sat 
in the U.S.I.S. library for a while, then walked to the G.P.O. 
Still nothing. Across Dalhousie Square, left at the church, 
down Brabourne Road to the American Express—nothing. I 
waited. Morning became noon, noon afternoon. Nothing. I 
wandered about; then, somewhat lightheaded and dizzy, 
I sat on the pavement at the junction of Canning Street and 
Kalutola Street, which was where Mistah Mookerjee came 
upon me. 

“You are sick?” he asked, concerned. 

“No, I’m fine. Just a little wonky; it’ll pass.” 

“But you should not be sitting out in the sun like this. What 
for you are not going home and lying down?” 
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X explained. 

“It is like that. I see. You are waiting for some money.” 
He peered at me curiously. “When have you been eating last? 
It is my suspicion that this is why you are sick—no food. Am 
I not a good enough friend for you to come and ask me for 
some money? Bhaiya , there is nothing fine in such pride. And 
you know that I have plenty friends and contacts. What for 
you are not asking me? Come, let us eat, and afterwards we 
will discuss your affairs and put them straight. Come.” 

When Mistah Mookerjee had finished putting my affairs 
straight I had had two fat meals and stomach-ache, a contract 
co write a series of articles on the forthcoming Olympic Games 
and five school lectures lined up (I had tried before to find 
lectures and place articles, but without success: now I had 
both); to boot, ioo rupees arrived for me at the G-P.O. by 
the evening mail. The gods smiled. 

That was the turning-point; from then on things could only 
get better. Friends appeared at every hand. I left the com¬ 
pound to stay with the Roys for a couple of weeks, Rod Ritchie 
for a week, various others for different periods, finally coming 
to rest at the Milsoms’. 

The Milsoms lived in a bungalow on a dirt road which led 
off the main road out to Dum Dum Airport, about four miles 
from Calcutta, 

Geoff Milsom was a pilot. Tall, six feet two inches, broad- 
shouldered, with a sloppy grace of carriage, he was thirty- 
eight years old. Fie had a good head, a handsome proportion 
of it above his ears, a ruddy complexion, a long, triangular 
visage sporting deep mirth lines running from nose to chin, 
a large mouth surmounted by a bristly R.A.F.-style moustache, 
relic from the days when he had flown a Spitfire, first in Europe, 
later in Burma. His eyes were dark, wide, traced at the edges 
by multiple wrinkles, the result of too much sun and laughter. 
Big ears, floppy brown hair, he looked and was perpetually 
easy-going. His hands were exceptionally fine: bony wrists, a 
broad palm and long, tapering fingers. There was a trace— 
a hint—of melodrama about Geoff. I could never make up 
my mind why. Perhaps it was his walk, loose, hippy, as if he 
was still carrying Iris wartime -38 on his hip and the two 
stilettos. He flew for a small company which did air survey 
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work for the Indian Government and also freighted goods up 
to Assam. He was a very good pilot. 

Ruth, his wife, had a bright, chirpy personality, and they 
had one child, little Geoff, and four dogs, a Pekinese, two dachs¬ 
hunds and an Alsatian. Living in this family, one would have 
expected noise, but it was not so: it was strangely quiet—the 
quiet of routine. 

Not that the Milsoms objected to noise; far from it. Geoff 
in particular was addicted to getting pleasantly high and play¬ 
ing pranks. He had as a pet an ancient flea-bitten cobra, who 
was half-blind and lived in one of Geoff’s pockets. Many years 
before the cobra had been able to bite; now he was as harm¬ 
less as the Milsom’s greying bearer. Few people knew this, 
though, and Geoff was prone to strolling into a bar, whipping 
the cobra from his pocket, plunking it on the counter and 
saying loudly: “Two gins!” Invariably the bar emptied and 
the cobra and Geoff were left to help themselves. 

Nonetheless, the house was quiet. Geoff was usually away 
on field trips or working in his office; if he was home he read 
or slept. Ruth usually got up late, played with little Geoff, 
had lunch, did such chores as the servants couldn’t do, played 
an hour of canasta with me, went into town to shop, came 
home, had supper, played bridge with the neighbours and got 
to bed late. In a modest, harmless way I slowly went mad. 

My day began and ended I knew not when. Sometimes I 
slept much, sometimes a little and sometimes not at all, which 
confused the identity of one day to the next. But there was a 
certain routine which took place at certain times and was 
entirely dictated by my need for a ride out of Calcutta on an 
aeroplane. 

Twice a day, every day, morning and evening, I would go 
down our dirt road to the end, turn right, cross the main road 
and opposite the place where the man who shaved faces had 
his kerbside barber-shop, wait for the clap-trap green tin bus 
to the airport. When the bus came I would either occupy the 
seat directly behind the driver or—and this was more usual— 

1 would attach myself to some part of the bus’s exterior, it 
being impossible to get inside for people. The bus journey cost 

2 annas. Arrived at the airport, I would see if there was a 
’plane ride in the offing, buy two packets of peppermints from 
the book-counter, then hitch an air company bus into town, 
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where I would check with the American Express for mail. 
Return to Dum Dum was also by bus. Back home at the 
Milsoms, besides eating, I would read, draw, type, play with 
the dogs and listen on the gramophone to Eine Kleine Naciit- 
musik, which was the only record in the house. I went to bed 
when I felt tired, be it in the day or night. Unvarying, this 
continued for two months, and I went mad. I had the habit 
of doing a wiry, continuous-line self-portrait in charcoal each 
day. Lining up all the portraits, you could see me going mad 
progressively. 

Hitching a ride on an aeroplane out of Calcutta got no 
easier. Passenger ’planes were clearly impossible. There re¬ 
mained freighters. The first problem was to find out when a 
freighter was due. To do this I made friends with the officers 
in Flight Control, and they had standing instructions to tele¬ 
phone me at any hour if they had news of a likely pros¬ 
pect. For more advanced information I flirted with the air 
hostesses and receptionists, who were a co-operative crowd. 
By the time I left Calcutta they all shared my liking for pepper¬ 
mints. 

Once my spies had informed me of the approach of a victim 
I would see to it that I was on hand to greet him. For this 
purpose I purloined an embarkation card made of red plastic, 
armed with which nobody questioned my authority to be on 
the tarmac, in the V.I.P. lounge, hanging around Customs, 
meandering through Immigration, disturbing Air Flight Move¬ 
ment or the kitchen staff. I would speak to the captain of the 
’plane when I had him tracked down in one of these places, 
and ask him for a ride. At first I just asked, “Can you give 
me a ride?” which never worked very well, and consequently 
I had to invent a formula more on the ‘I-need-help, can-you- 
help-me ?’ line. This only worked once. 

Not unnaturally, I bumped into some people on whose 
corns I trod, and they did not like me. One such person was 
Fat Solomon, who worked behind the B.O.A.C. counter and 
was for ever picketing pilots not to pick me up. Fortunately, 
I was able to frighten him by threatening to tell ‘The Man 
with the Moustaches’, who was the B.O.A.C. manager, about 
his obstreperous conduct. 

The bus rides into town and out again were my favourite 
parts of the day. Once started, you were committed to the bus 
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until it reached its destination, a unit of time without respon¬ 
sibility, and you could daydream . . . the great traveller, 
bronzed, hollow-cheeked, his sunken eyes peering intently at 
the scene outside, passed unnoticed by his fellow humans in 
the bus, just as he passed unnoticed through the bazaars of 
Tashkent and Samarkand, the alleys of Lhasa and Khotan, 
bent on his urgent quest for Them. It was his dynamic im¬ 
mobility that first attracted the Japanese girl ... the great 
talent scout, pale, hollow-cheeked, his cynical eyes swallow¬ 
ing his fellow passengers like aspirins, hesitated a fraction over 
the luscious Japanese girl. He knew them all, he could place 
them all; this one he hadn’t seen before. He frowned. From 
Osaka probably, or maybe a little further south. Yeah, that 
was it; from Wakayama. Boy, he could sure place ’em. He 
sure could . . . the once-great jockey, white, hollow-cheeked, 
his tired eyes uninterested in what went on around him, thought 
bitterly of the accident that had ruined his career. Then he 
could boot home winners at will; now he couldn’t even place 
them. He had to make a come-back; something had to shake 
him out of his lethargy. Someone touched him on the arm. 
He looked up. A Japanese girl. .. . 

The worst part of the day was calling for mail at the Ameri¬ 
can Express. To the habitual queue of four or five people I 
would attach myself. As my turn at the guichet approached, I 
would feel a flutter of anticipatory butterflies in the stomach, 
which sometimes grew acute if the person in front of me took 
too long a time. Then suddenly it would be my turn: 

“Any mail for me, please?” This brightly with eyebrows 
uplifted. 

“Name?” 

“Beale.” She knew it was Beale; I’d been there a hundred 
times before, but she always asked. 

“Just a moment.” She would turn to the pigeon-holes behind 
her and extract the rubber-banded bundle under ‘B’. She 
would shuffle through the letters, snap the rubber band back, 
pop the ‘Bs’ into their home, return to the counter, put her 
hands flat on the top and, after a long pause spent scrutinising 
my face, slowly shake her head. 

“Sure?” I’d ask. 

“Yes. Perhaps tomorrow.” 

“Perhaps.” I would leave sadly, disappointed, having come 
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knowing this would happen. Five yards down the street I 
would be looking forward to the morrow. 

As for the rest of the day, I sat half-naked beneath the fan 
in the Milsoms’ dining-room, typing with two fingers while 
listening to Eine Kleine Nachtmusik, or I lay reading beneath 
the fan in the lounge with the dogs spread all over me. I read, 
I typed, and I could whistle our Mozart backwards. Slowly 
I went madder and madder in time to the Musik , and then 
the monsoon came. But before the monsoon Ashoke put a 
hex on me. 

I had come from visiting the Hippopotamus and was cross¬ 
ing the road before the Victoria Memorial when I heard my 
name called. I turned, to be confronted by a pair of large 
spectacles behind which Ashoke was hiding himself, a grin on 
his face and his hair awry. 

“Hello, horrible,” he said. “Fancy meeting you. Thought 
you’d be in Borneo or Sarawak by this time. And what’s the 
idea of not telephoning again?” 

Pratap had given me his brother’s address and ’phone num¬ 
ber when I left Bombay. The first day I arrived in Calcutta 
I had tried to call Ashoke, but he wasn’t in, so I had left a 
message. 

“Well, well. Old misery guts himself,” I said. “Funny. Every 
time I see you we start calling each other names.” 

“Your fault; you bring out the worst in people. Where’ve 
you been, and why didn’t you ’phone?” 

“I was living with the beggars ...” 

“Water finding its own level.” 

“. . . in Howrah—if you stop interrupting, I’ll finish what 
I’m saying—and couldn’t afford to waste money on you.” 

“Rotten miser. What are you doing here?” 

“Talking to you.” 

“No, you ass. Where have you just come from?” 

“Say what you mean, then. Back there, from talking to my 
girl-friend.” 

“Oh, Lord. Not another one. I heard about Lilli—Pratap 
wrote. Suppose you could never find the time. Who is it now?” 

I told him, 

“No kidding?” 

“Nope.” 
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“A hippopotamus! Boy, you’re nuts! Wait’ll everybody hears 
about this. You’ve gone ga-ga.” 

“Not a hippopotamus. The Hippopotamus,” I corrected him 
coldly. 

“Come again!” 

<( The Hippopotamus.” 

“You’re mad—the Hippopotamus! I suppose you dive in 
and make love to ‘the Hippopotamus’ in its pond?” 

“That’s right.” Ashoke perked up. “No, no; not your foul 
imagination, but that I’m mad. Or, be kind, say going mad. 
Let’s sit down and I’ll tell you about it.” We found a cafe and 
over some coffee I recited my adventures to Ashoke since I 
last saw him in Delhi ten months before. 

“You’re going mad, okay,” he said when I finished. “You 
lucky blighter. Here you are moaning about the most terrific 
time one could hope to have.” 

“You’re wrong. I’m not moaning. It’s just this madness.” 

“Wish some of it would rub off on me. Where are you 
planning to go next?” 

“Singapore.” 

“Oh, great! Singapore—like that.” He waved his hand 
through the air. “Singapore. Take me. I’m trying to get to 
the States to go to college and it’s costing me a deal of work 
and money while bums like you simply say Sing-a-pore and 
you get there. Free, I’ll bet?” 

“Yup.” 

Ashoke choked on his coffee. “I’m putting a hex on you.” 
He manipulated his hands in what he thought were hexing 
motions, the while incanting: “Argy-bargy, abracadabra; ump- 
pah, ump-pah, stick it up your jumpah. I hex any ride you 
get to Singapore.” 

“Your wish seems to be coming true.” 

“What wish?” 

“That some of my madness rubs off on you.” 

“Aw, shut up; you’re hexed. Now then, let’s change the 
subject.” 

“Go ahead.” 

“What have you seen of Cal. ?” 

“Everything.” 

“So much for that. You say something.” 

“All right. What is there in Calcutta that should be seen?” 
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“Very amusing.” 

“No, seriously. What is there? Not a damn’ thing.” 

“The Jain Temple.” 

“Ghastly place.” 

“It’s better than the Victoria Memorial.” 

“Granted. Look, I’m not picking a quarrel. I mean it. Cal¬ 
cutta’s a ghastly hole, barring some of the people, and it seems 
to me I’ve met the best of them in the beggars.” 

“Bit severe, aren’t you ? Seen the Museum on Chowringhee ?” 

“Yes. It’s good. So what? That’s one exception. Think of 
another.” 

Ashoke thought. Then he said: “How about Free School 
Street?” 

“How about it?” 

“Been there?” 

“No.” 

“There you are. You don’t know the whole of Cal. if you 
haven’t visited Free School Street. You’re a bit young, 
though.” 

“Listen to Grandpa. What am I too young for?” 

“The centre of Calcutta’s famous red-light district.” 

“Goody, goody,” I said sarcastically. “If it’s anything like 
similar areas in Bombay and Karachi and Istanbul, it’ll be 
lousy. Think again.” 

“I kid you not. The Street is famous; how else do you imagine 
it got such an appropriate name? Cruise down there, Beale, 
my boy. You’ll find heaps of material for a story. Nobody’ll 
believe it, of course, but who cares? Got a camera?” 

“No.” 

“I’ll lend you mine.” 

Free School Street was long and had two bends. I went 
down it after stoking up on Kati Kebab in Nizam’s opposite 
the Golden Slipper. No girls were on the street; only pimps. 
Aged from nine to ninety, their pitch was old: “Hey you, 
mister. You like nice white (yellow, black) girl? I take you. 
Plenty cheap. We take taxi (rickshaw, walk); not far ways, 
very near. You like, hey mister, you like.” “Got nice white 
sister, mister.” “How much you want pay? Eh? Plenty nice 
white girl. Russia girl (Germany girl, Italy girl) very cheap. 
You come, you see. No liking, go ’way.” Dull stuff, till I 
came upon the preacher. 
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He was old, maybe sixty-five, seamed, with the sap evaporated 
out of his body by too many years of sun. On his bony cranium 
there sat a vintage topee, yellow in its maturity; yellow too was 
his baggy white suit and dog collar. He stood in the doorway 
of a brothel haranguing the people within. He made a queer 
picture. He spoke with a broad Scots accent and what he said 
had everybody laughing. “And I say unto ye people again, if 
the Wages of Sin are Death, then are ye a doomed people an’ 
no brethren of mine.” 

“Hallelujah!” an irreverent soul hollered. 

“So, lest ye would be cast out and condemned to the fires of 
eternal damnation, my advice to ye is to depart from your evil 
ways an’ get like the Hammers o’ Hell across to the Cathedral 
over yonder, there to confess your earthly sins that ye might 
be forgiven. God bless ye all an’ I feel a mighty thirst cornin’, 
so I’ll stop.” The crowd, mostly Anglo-Indian girls, sailors and 
Embassy staff, whistled good-naturedly, then withdrew to their 
doom, while the preacher took himself off for a drink. I fol¬ 
lowed. 

We went to a small restaurant, and it was no effort getting 
into conversation with the old renegade. He it was, in fact, 
who, espying a European, asked the first question: 

“What would a young lad like you be doing in this Den of 
Iniquity?” he shouted clear across the restaurant as I came 
in the door. 

“Seeing the sights. I’m a reporter,” I lied. 

“Well, now. A reporter. Sit ye down here at my table; 
you’ve come to the right parson for reportin’. Ha, ha. But 
afore we begin we’ll have a dram of something to clear the 
throat.” He snapped his fingers at a waiter and ordered tea. 
“’Course, it’s not tea at all, but itwould’na do to spread the 
word about.” The tea arrived—ioo° proof rot-gut whisky. The 
preacher swallowed his cup at a gulp, and mine too, when I 
refused it. “Aye, you’re wise lad. Tomorrow I’ll be carryin’ 
a head like the Wrath o’ God whilst you go hale an’ hearty, 
and if that is’na Free Will I’m blessed if I know what is. Now, 
who would you be reporting for might I ask?” 

“Time Magazine,” I said at random. “By the way, what’s 
your name?” 

“My name?” he echoed sharply, shrivelling into his clothes, 
his mien shrewish. Then he recovered: “Well, now, my name. 
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Let me see. I think you’ll not be far wrong with Jock. Aye, 
there it is—Jock.” 

“Unusual,” I grinned. 

He winked. He looked around the restaurant, nodded to 
himself, seemed to undergo a complete change of character, 
leant confidentially across the table and said an astonishing 
thing: “Would you be looking for some really bonny women?” 
I nearly fell off my chair. 

He mistook my surprise for assent. “Aye, I spotted you for 
a likely client when you came in. How much would you be 
wanting to spend?” 

It was revolting, this sudden snuffling for a filthy trade, and 
the sharp nausea of it made my gorge rise. I didn’t know what 
to say, so I said nothing, in any case I wanted to quit the old 
man, and I made to leave. He still misunderstood my face and 
continued prattling: “There’s a wee matter of an advance 
before you’re shown the pretty girls. Not that we don’t trust 
you, mind, but as a matter of good faith. Fifty rupees 
or . . 

“I’m going. Good night,” I said. 

“You’re what. . . ?” He hastily scrambled out of his chair 
to catch me by the arm as I went through the door. “You 
can’na go like this, mon. You’re already owing me for the 
two cups of tea. An’ you can be sure it’s pretty girls I’ll take 
you to. They’re a short stretch up the road in the block of 
flats by Kyd Street. I’ll call for help. I’ll call the police. Just 
stop your rush for a second and I’ll explain it all to you. Look 
over there. There’s the Madame. She’ll explain. . . . Hey, 
Madame. Here’s somebody for your house.” 

She was a tall woman of obscure nationality. She smiled. 
She smiled, and if I’d been quick enough with Ashoke’s camera 
I would have had on record greed and curiosity working their 
way around professional hospitality, boredom, contempt, gold- 
filled teeth and the vilest carmine-coloured lipstick I had ever 
seen. “Welcome,” she simpered, which just about crowned 
the evening’s entertainment. Jock still in tow, I continued on 
my way out of the district. He was pathetic. 

“Stop!” he shrieked at every other step. “Stop! If you’ll 
just come and look, you’ll understand it all and we’ll forget 
the advance. I need to eat. I must live. I’ll starve. Police! 
Stop him. He owes me money. You owe me money, so much 
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money. You’re shaming me in front of these Indians. Gome 
back! Stop!” 

I stopped. “Let go of my arm,” I said. 

His eyes stared wide and he clung on with a fierce grip. 
“I’ll not let you go. Stop! Stand still! Police! Stop him taking 
my money, my life!” and he began to cxy. 

I didn’t know what to do. It was an Indian student from 
out of the small gathering of onlookers who helped me. He 
hit the old man twice across the face with the back of his hand, 
mercifully hard. The hysterics ceased. There was a moment of 
silence, the preacher dropped his hand from my arm and I 
turned to go. Then he tried a silly thing; he tried to take my 
wallet from my hip-pocket. It was more in the sense of a ges- 
ture than in an attempt to rob me. He was caught by the 
student, who spoke to him quietly and led him away for a 
cup of tea, a real one this time. In India there are many strange 
men: nobody pays them much attention: to know this must do 
strange things to the mind. 

Monsoon! When it came, it came with a crash which had 
the roof leaking and frogs in the bedrooms as the natural con¬ 
sequence of a deluge which threatened to drown us. It rained 
solidly for a month; the road to town lay sometimes as much 
as two feet under water, with its surface a treacherous morass 
of mud. The sky was leaden to the horizon, the trees and plants 
sodden to their roots, the ground wet like a sponge. Being a 
duck would have been fun; being human wasn’t worth the 
effort. 

During our month of rain I doubt if I left the house more 
than six times, each time to check a ’plane—with no result. 
I kept tabs on the airport by telephone, and for the rest typed, 
read and listened to the rain even drowning out Eine Kleine 
Nachtmusik. The old madness, only wet. Type, type, type; 
rain, rain, rain. Read, read, read; rain, rain, rain. I could feel 
the drops plopping into my brain while I slept. 

I received one letter in this time, an oddly prophetic one, 
as events were to show. It came from the office of the U.K. 
High Commissioner, and read as follows: 


Dear Sir, — I am directed by the Deputy High Commis¬ 
sioner to refer to your enquiry regarding visas for Singapore. 
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Citizens of the United Kingdom and Colonies do not 
require visas to enter Singapore. Entry is at all times, 
however, subject to the discretion of the Immigration 
Authorities, 

Yours faithfully, etc. 

Innocent enough; and when I had read it I forgot about it, 
because I seemed unable to leave Calcutta. I became con¬ 
vinced of a jinx on me, as no ride came my way. I sat hours on 
end listening for the telephone to ring. . . . 



CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 

Debacle Extraordinary 


The telephone shrilled. Spilling dogs left and right from 
where they lay in my lap, I got off the couch, turned down 
the gramophone and picked up the receiver: 

“Dum Dum two-live.” 

“Hullo. Mr. Beale, please.” 

“Speaking.” 

“Oh, hullo, Mr. Beale. East-bound Hermes freighter land¬ 
ing in fifteen minutes.” 

“B.O.A.C.?” 

“No.” 

“Good. Stopping at Singapore?” 

“Yes.” 

“’Kay. I’ll be out there.” 

It was raining hard when I left the house. With a plastic 
cape over my head, I skipped mud puddles as far as the gate 
and sloshed off down the road to the bus stop. At the aiiport 
I showed the embarkation card I had pinched and was per¬ 
mitted on to the tarmac. The Hermes had landed. 

I went through the usual routine. A check at Customs and 
the Control Tower produced nothing. I ran around to the 
restaurant; a blank. I asked one of the girls at the B.O.A.G. 
desk if they were handling the aircraft. 

“Yes, we are.” 

“What are they carrying?” 

“Nothing, except a few parcels.” 

“Empty to Singapore, eh?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you know the skipper?” 

“Maybe.” 
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“C’mon, quit stalling. What’s his name?” 

“It’s on the tip of my tongue.” 

“Have a peppermint.” I offered the habitual packet. She 
took one and put it in her mouth. 

“I think it begins with an ‘M’,” she said. 

“Buy you a drink?” 

“Mason.” 

“Thanks. Where’ll I find him?” 

“You just missed them.” 

“What! You mean they’re going to take-off and I owe you 
a drink for nothing?” 

“Poor dkldums! He doesn’t like us any more. But you 
needn’t look so depressed. They’re night-stopping. Staying at 
the Great Eastern.” 

“Good Cobb! Another trip into town.” 

She laughed: “One of our buses will be leaving in a few 
minutes; you can go on it.” 

“Bless you. Let’s get that drink to pass the time.” 

The lounge of the Great Eastern Hotel was crowded with 
guests unwilling to face the rain. I collared the receptionist 
in between bouts with large American women showing him 
coloured photographs of ‘Junior, playing ball’ and ‘our eldest, 
at Vassar, y’know’. He gave me the information I wanted plus 
sensible advice that if I had any sense and wished to catch 
the Captain in a good mood, I would wait until he had slept 
a few hours and eaten something. I agreed, and went away 
to see a bad movie to waste some time. 

I was in a foul mood when I got back. All this rushing around 
on wild-goose chases for the chance of a ride, plus the rain 
and a bad film, made me lose my judgement to the extent of 
giving an eight-anna piece under the impression that it was 
a one-anna piece, despite their totally dissimilar shapes, to 
the beggar permanently stationed on the Great Eastern door. 
Taking into account the fact that he was both more healthy 
and wealthy than I, this was rash in the extreme. The jinx 
was on my back again. 

I found Captain Mason puffing on a cigarette up in his 
room, He asked me to be seated after we had shaken hands 
and introduced ourselves. 

“What can I do for you?” He raised bushy eyebrows. 

Like a parrot, I repeated the formula: “I’m trying to 
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hitch-hike down to Australia for the Olympics, and I wonder 
if you could give me a ride on your aeroplane.” 

“Right-ho.” 

“I beg your pardon?” 

“Right-ho.” 

I couldn’t believe my ears. “You mean just like that?” 

He chuckled: “How long have you been trying to get a 
ride, lad?” 

“Oh, it must be three-four months.” 

“Aye, no wonder you look so surprised. But I’ve got the 
room, so I see no reason why you shouldn’t come with us. Of 
course, we’ll have to wangle you on board. It will be a bit 
tricky.” 

“Goodness me! Just like that! Thank you. Thank you very 
much indeed.” 

“Don't start thanking me yet. We're not in the air. But if 
you get out to the airport about eight o’clock tomorrow morn¬ 
ing we’ll see what we can do. Till then, cheerio. I’m going 
back to sleep.” I left. In passing through the lounge on my 
way out I caused some comment by shouting, ‘At last, at last,’ 
executing a few unskilful pirouettes and vaulting a couch in 
my glee at leaving Calcutta. 

The Milsoms were understanding about my excitement. 
They instructed the cook to prepare some sandwiches for me 
on the morrow. I slept soundly that night and, just to make 
sure of getting on the Hermes, awoke so early that I was at 
the airport an hour too soon. I waited. 

Fat old Solomon was on the B.O.A.C. desk in his usual 
nasty frame of mind when I approached to ask for the where¬ 
abouts of Captain Mason. The appointed hour had passed, 
and he and his crew were nowhere in sight. 

“What for you want to know?” Fat Solomon asked, the 
nostrils of his nose twitching. 

“He’s a good friend of mine and he’s taking some sausages 
to my great-aunt, who lives in Pago Pago.” 

“I don’t believe you.” 

“You don’t have to.” 

“I have eyes. I can see. What for you have brought this 
sack ?” he pointed at Josephine. 

“The sausages are in there.” 
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“Shut up, shut up. I tell you man, shut up, shut up. Captain 
Mason is not wanting to see you.” 

“Okay, Solly. In which case I’ll just have to leave the 
sausages with you.” I picked up Josephine and tossed her 
across the counter into his arms. Few people, if unprepared, 
can receive an eighty-pound pack in the chest without falling 
over. Fat Solomon fell backwards, thumped his head against 
the wall and fetched up wrapped around the waste-paper 
basket. Some coolies standing nearby, who liked him even less 
than I did, fired a volley of raucous laughter and made audible 
comments on the danger to the wall in being brought into 
contact with Solomon’s head. 

“You are a bloody, pushing fellow,” Fat Solomon screamed 
at me from his recumbent position, “and I am telling Captain 
Mason when he comes at six o’clock what you have ...” 

“At six o’clock, eh? Thank you, Solly. Many salaams , and 
look after those sausages or the Man with the Moustaches will 
hear about it.” With which threat I departed to confirm this 
change of time at Flight Control. Our departure had been 
postponed due to bad weather. 

When I returned to the airport that evening I found Solomon 
energetically trying to queer my pitch with the Captain, who 
seemed to be enjoying the whole affair. He later told me that 
I had been variously represented as a spy, a smuggler, a sabo¬ 
teur and a bloody, pushing fellow. 

I was introduced to the rest of the crew ancl then had to 
fill out several pieces of paper. This was easy but for the ques¬ 
tion referring to my status on the aeroplane. Even the Captain 
was worried: 

“You see, we have a full complement of crew and our mani¬ 
fest is made out in London. Now, what we plan to do is to 
write in your name in pencil on the manifest papers we keep, 
so that it can be rubbed out and no one be the wiser about 
your flying with us. Not allowed, as you probably know, 
according to I.A.T.A regulations.” 

“Yes. Blast ’em!” 

“Well, now, that covers us, but we’ve still got to get you 
through the Indian Immigration. Got any ideas?” 

“Supernumerary crew?” 

“Won’t do. We’re not allowed uplifting anybody. But I have 
a scheme. What do you know about chinchillas ?” 
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“Chinchillas? Strewth! Nothing at all.” 

“It doesn’t matter. We’re taking a box of them to Rangoon 
from here. So I think we’ll put you down as a chinchilla expert 
in charge of these animals. If they ask any questions, just keep 
talking loud enough and long enough and we’ll be in the air 
before anything can be done.” 

It worked surprisingly well. The Customs, police and health 
authorities accepted me as a bona-f.de crew member. The 
Immigration people only got as far as one question before 
giving in. 

“What is chinchilla?” 

“You don’t know? Impossible!” I threw up my hands. 
“Such darling little creatures, characteristic of this and that 
and so many other things. Marvellous disposition as long as 
you don’t listen to any of Grubbenheimer’s nonsense about 
feeding ’em on bran. Bah! Wholemeal. You can’t go wrong 
with wholemeal. You take my tip and their eyes will shine 
and coats glisten like nobody’s business. Shocking how un¬ 
educated India is—shocking! Must speak to Nehru about it. 
Sold him a coat for his sister only last week. Chinchilla, I 
mean, of course. I’ll take these papers back now if you don’t 
mind. After all, what else does one wear these days? Have 
you got a wife? Well, look here, old man, you give me your 
address and I’ll see what I can do about letting you have 
some skins. Reduced price, naturally. Oh, yes. And don’t let 
your principles get involved. They never feel a thing the way 
we kill them. Most scientific. Zip, and the current’s through 
’em. Great thing, science. Great thing, electricity. One spasm 
of stiffness and it’s all over; then you just apply the knife, as 
you know, and off comes the skin and—oh, dear, it seems I’m 
holding up some other passengers. Have you finished signing 
that form? Splendid. Well, chin, chin, old boy. We’ll let you 
know as soon as poss.” I waved over my shoulder and followed 
the stalwart Captain out of the building. 

“You’d better get on the ’plane, lad,” he said. “I thought 
for a minute you were going to overdo things back there.” 

Ten minutes later we were taxi-ing to the end of the run¬ 
way preparatory to taking-off. We turned, came up into the 
wind, the engines revved, the ’plane shook a little, the brakes 
were released and we were bowling along the runway. 
With a barely perceptible jump the ’plane took-off. The 
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undercarriage was raised, and I waved goodbye to Calcutta 
and India. 

Four hours later we landed at Bangkok, having touched at 
Rangoon on the way. We refuelled, ate some food, had the 
tail-light replaced after it went out and took to the air again. 

I regard aeroplane rides as boring, and for the most part 
sleep during them. On this occasion out of Bangkok, I was 
unable to do so. 

I sat, lonely, on the first-aid box in the empty belly of the 
Hermes flying at 9,500 feet somewhere over the South China 
Sea south of the Isthmus of Kra. The only other passenger, 
a handler for the monkeys the ’plane was due to pick up on 
its way back to England, was asleep, his seat adjusted back, 
arms folded, mouth open; the crew were forward, through a 
door dimly visible away at the other end of the badly lighted 
compartment; bored, in charge of their beast’s complicated 
organs. Alone, I sat, staring vacantly through a starboard 
window. 

It was 4.45 a.m. Outside, the depth of my pupil gazed 
blankly, black. 

A viper-dart of bloody red, suddenly, swiftly; it etched a 
distinction between black and black, two halves; it grew, ex¬ 
panded; its clear vibrant outline dissolved, smudged into pink, 
rose, puce, purple, black. Night mortally wounded: rapier 
Dawn pressed the attack. 

I pressed my face to the glass. 

A pass, two beats, riposte, lunge. The eye could scarce 
follow the flickering, blending pattern. Retreat night, retreat. 
Parry, lunge. Lunge, lunge, lunge. Retreat, retreat. 

I heard a shout come my way from the end of the hold, 
but paid it no heed. It was fantastic, this sudden eruption of 
colour across the sky. Hallucinations, imaginings, all ran 
amok. 

Tall, phantasmagoric trees reflected gracefully on shimmer¬ 
ing tropical water; only silhouetted clouds. 

A sage-bush prairie over which caravans of ungainly camels 
and dromedaries wound their way; silhouetted clouds. 

Stark, tragic, a winter battlefield scattered with dreadful 
snow-covered mounds, a gun-carriage, a corpse; clouds. 

The dawn mounted; the kaleidoscope turned. 
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Puffs of cotton-wool on the blue-black-velvet-clad thigh of 
some voluptuous woman. 

The Arctic ice-cap breaking up, nightmarish, spewing forth 
gigantic, towering figures; a scowling Hector, a laughing Paris, 
Achilles’ tattered body jouncing in the dust. 

Beside me I heard a movie camera whirring. 

Below, wild gesticulating foliage from under the seas; a 
proud-necked seahorse refusing a fence. 

Distant, barren, ineffably rolling, moonscape. Plain upon 
unending plain to an infinite horizon. 

Change, calm, a placid ocean. The shell cracked, the egg- 
yolk spilled, aligning perspective of horizon and ship-clouds. 
A flaring fantail of light burned on my pupil, stabbing a line 
across a miasmic sea of cloud-mist. 

An apocalypse of mares’ tails galloped past the rising sun. 

Now the full blazing disk hammered out the morn, beating 
clear all before it; leaving, forgotten, an indigo ice age, herald¬ 
ing a Watteaunian fragile future. 

The Captain began a climb; the muted thunder of the 
’plane’s engines deepened; we went up to 11,000 feet and 
entered a burning Valhalla. Towering fire-clouds, glowing 
ember-clouds, the sun in its haven; light piercing, bouncing, 
echoing a hellish brightness. A black bug we, inching our 
apologetic way around the celestial skirts of grandiloquent 
Nature. All shining facets, all ice-bright green fire, orange 
fire, red fire, blood fire. Yet the sun climbed higher to un¬ 
known realms and around about it was day. 

The camera stopped whirring. I turned and had to blink 
several times to accustom my eyes to the gloom of the hold. 

“Phew!” said the camera operator, wiping his brow. He 
was the navigator. 

“Phew, is right. Does that happen every time you pass this 
way?” 

“No. Indeed, it does not. You were very lucky to see it. 
We’re quite a blase crowd when it comes to sunrises and sun¬ 
sets, but this thing’s special. We call it the Glory of God. Like 
flying through a furnace, isn’t it ?” 

“Aye, and a lot else besides. Tell me, did you imagine all 
kinds of shapes out there?” I gestured through the window. 

“You saw them too, eh? It’s not imagination if we’re willing 
to shoot off expensive film at it. It is extraordinary how the 
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clouds can reflect light. You know when you look down and 
you think you see the sea. Well, that’s mist giving back a green 
reflection. And to think that the bally Airport Authority in 
Singapore provides eau de Cologne to refresh jaded passen¬ 
gers! Come on forward and have some coffee. You’ll never see 
the likes of that again.” 

Several hours later the wheels touched, we bounced and 
then landed safely in efficient Singapore. It was 8.30 a.m. 

We got out of the Hermes and loaded our baggage on to 
a waiting van, which then drove off to the Customs shed. 
We followed behind, walking slowly, for ’plane rides are 
cramping and you have to uncoil. 

I collected Josephine from off the van and trailed the crew 
through the usual formalities of Health, Customs and Immi¬ 
gration. We got passed quite quickly and started for the taxi 
ranks for a cab into town. I was in fine spirits at having come 
so far so fast. 

A shout. 

We all turned—it was so sudden; and here was the Chinese- 
Malay Immigration Officer running after us as fast as his 
short legs could carry him, waving a piece of paper in the 
air. 

“Trouble coming,” said the radio operator, who was a Scot. 
“Otherwise he would’na run.” 

“I’m afraid that’s true,” said the skipper. “We rubbed you 
off the manifest, Peter.” Everyone looked at me, and Josephine 
suddenly weighed several tons. 

“Captain—just one moment.” The Immigration Officer 
pulled up beside us, panting for breath. When he had recu¬ 
perated he went on: “Captain, what is this? On the manifest 
six names; gathered here one, two, three, four, five, six, seven 
people. And who is this gentleman?” He indicated me. “I 
thing we had better all go back inside and explain, please.” 

We trooped back. The Immigration Officer seated himself 
behind his desk, smoothed down his heavily oiled hair, fixed 
us with a beady eye and said: “Well, Captain?” An ominous 
silence fell. 

Then came the explanations. Dozens of them, all trying to 
make me out as a member of the crew. To no avail. Then 
came the arguments and cajoling, the appeals to a sporting 
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outlook, the attempt at resurrecting the chinchilla expert. To 
no avail. The Immigration Officer’s case was very simple. 
What was an unmanifested person doing on the ’plane, and 
what was the meaning of landing him at Singapore ? 

“Very well,” said the Captain. “Let us manifest him.” 

“An excellent idea,” said the Immigration Officer. “How?” 

“As crew.” 

“Fine. We manifest him as crew. In that case, please explain 
to me why a member of the crew should remain behind in 
Singapore?” 

“Can’t he go sick?” 

“Your firm would have to guarantee him while he is here 
and pay in advance for his leaving.” 

“’Fraid we can’t do that.” 

“I know you can’t, Captain. I know.” 

“How about as a passenger?” 

“Really? What is a passenger doing on a freight plane 
operating under I.A.T.A. laws? There is a $28,000 fine for 
such irregularities.” 

“Look,” I butted in. “Suppose I find somebody else willing 
to fly me out of Singapore. How would that be?” 

He smiled his oily smile at my infantile suggestion. “Even 
if you could find such a person, which I doubt, I would not 
permit it. I intend to make this an object lesson to prevent 
such occurrences in the future.” 

“Very nice of you. I have several friends in town here. 
Suppose one of them was willing to stand guarantor for 
me?” 

“No. It must be the aeroplane company.” 

“You’re obdurate, aren’t you?” 

“Yes; I am.” 

“Praise be, at least we agree on one thing. Have you any 
suggestions as to how this can be solved?” 

“Yes. We manifest you as crew and you leave when the 
’plane goes tonight." 

“What do you say, Skipper?” 

The Captain nodded sadly. “I’m sorry, Peter, but I think 
that is the only way out.” 

“Qay est. Oh, well, I suppose it could be worse. You chaps 
better head for town and I’ll stay on out here and try to per¬ 
suade our friend.” 
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“Without much hope of success, I fear,” said the Immigra¬ 
tion Officer as the crew trooped out of his office. “You will 
surrender your passport, please.” 

“No. I will not.” 

“The alternative is waiting in jail.” 

“Delighted. Just before we go, may I use your telephone to 
inform my friends, please ?” 

“You may.” 

“Thank you.” His politeness was wearing me down. Under 
cover of looking for a friend’s number, I found that of the 
British High Commission. Once I got through, I told the man 
in charge my sorry story. 

“. . . with the wretched alternative of sitting in jail,” I ended. 

“Has he written anything down about your arrival?” 

“Reams, volumes, tomes.” 

“Too bad, otherwise we might have been able to pour oil. 
Describe the troubled waters to me if you can.” 

“He’s sitting right opposite me and I have no hesitation. 
Short, greasy black hair, beady eyes, thick-set, three rings on 
his left hand, spatulate fingers, dirty nails ...” 

“That’s enough. I know who it is. Bad day for you, old 
man; that chap’s always got a stomach-ache or has had a 
row with his wife and takes it out on the passengers. I’m afraid 
I can’t do anything about you staying, but put him on the 
line and I’ll arrange things so you can at least go into town.” 

I handed over the telephone and, after a querulous argu¬ 
ment, it was agreed that I should accept a receipt in exchange 
for my passport, that I should be free to go to town, and that 
I had to be back at 3 a.m. the following morning to take the 
’plane back to Calcutta. By the time I left the airport it was 
well past midday. 

I rode into the city with a friendly taxi-driver, collected 
two letters which were awaiting my arrival, ate an enormous 
lunch, went swimming, slept for several hours, enjoyed a 
glimpse of Singapore’s skyline against the night sky, and got 
back to the airport just after midnight. 

The whole place was deserted. I had three hours to wait, 
so I decided to go to sleep, and picked the lock on the Immi¬ 
gration Officer’s office door in order to make use of his large 
desk as a bed. He was extremely angry to find me thus en¬ 
sconced when he arrived at three o’clock. 
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“Please. Get off my desk at once.” 

“Ah, good morning.” I yawned. “Thanks for waking me 
up. Jolly good desk this. I recommend it to you.” 

“How did you get into my office?” 

“I was going to tell you about that. You’re getting careless. 
You must have left the door open when you went home and, 
with my passport lying about here, I don’t like it. Might get 
pinched, you know.” I felt very facetious as I started combing 
my hair in his mirror. “By the way, where is my passport?” 

“In the safe.” 

“Good show. May I have it back, please?” 

“I haven’t got the key.” 

“Well, you don’t say.” I stopped combing my hair to look 
at him. “What do I do, fly back without my passport?” Just 
then Captain Mason walked in. “Hi, Skipper. He’s locked my 
passport in his safe and hasn’t got the key.” 

“How splendid. No key, no passport, no getting on the 
’plane. We fly away and you stay here after all. What a fine 
solution.” We shook hands. 

But not the Immigration Officer. He would see me in hell 
long before he’d let me stay in Singapore. He got on the tele¬ 
phone and in no time at all located the man with the key. 

By four o’clock I was on the freighter and presently we were 
thundering through the skies on our way back to Calcutta. I 
unrolled my sleeping-bag and went to sleep on the floor. I 
noticed nothing of Rangoon or Bangkok other than that they 
served abnormally good breakfasts at both places. 

The full enormity of this debacle did not strike me until 
I met Fat Solomon again at Calcutta. He was there to see us 
land and got the first word in: 

“Look who is back amongst us? Our ruddy chinchilla ex¬ 
pert.” He clapped me on the shoulder. “What for you are 
back, Mr. Expert? And why are you looking so depressed?” 

I had no reply. Even the sight of Solly did not wash out 
the fact that I had just flown 4,000 miles to collect two letters. 
It was at that moment that my morale went kaput. 

Geoff and Ruth accepted me back into their home. It was 
only after I had told them the sad tale that I saw the funny 
side. Their eyes were twinkling and they were both obviously 
restraining themselves with difficulty. 
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“"What’s so funny?” I said. 

“Damn it, Peter. You imagine some bloke telling you he’d 
flown the equivalent of up and down England six or eight 
times just to fetch two letters. Not only that, but to be stopped 
because one official might have had a nagging wife. It’s too 
funny for words.” And he started laughing. We all joined in, 
and I for one only stopped when I went off to bed to catch 
up on my sleep. 



CHAPTER NINETEEN 


Down the Back Straight . . . 


I stayed in the house at Dum Dum for several days before 
venturing to take up the routine threads of living in Calcutta 
again. Once begun the old coat fitted less well. My liking for 
peppermints flagged, the Walter Mitty life in the buses was 
dry, without imagination. I no longer waited for the arrival 
of ’planes with the perky anticipation of yore. I found I 
couldn’t read for any length of time, and Eine KLeine Nacht 
Musik held no interest. In short, I was a bore—so great a bore 
that I bored myself. 

Ashoke spotted this trait as soon as he saw me. 

“Really hexed you, didn’t I,” he said on learning of my 
sorry shuffle between Singapore and Calcutta. “That’ll teach 
you to have so much luck. Argy-bargy, abracadabra.” He 
made mystic passes with his hands through the air. “I remove 
the hex on you—but only for the time being. Get another 
goofy pilot to give you a ride and I’ll reinstate it.” 

“Just shut up, will you, Ashoke,” I said. 

“No; I won’t. I am happy, even if you aren’t. My scholar¬ 
ship for the States has been confirmed and I’m sailing for the 
Land of the Free in a few days’ time. You’d better be at the 
docks to see me off. It will do you good. Remember to make 
notes on how civilised people like me, as opposed to bums like 
you, travel.” 

“Nuts.” 

“Nuts be damned. What’s eating you, anyway? At the best 
of times you’re not a gladsome sight, but with this long face 
you’ve got on, you’re ghastly. You make me tired.” 

“I know. Don’t worry. I even bore myself.” 

“Go away, then. Run around the block ten times and get it 
out of your system. My gosh! Think straight at least. You’re 
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letting a little thing like this Singapore business throw you 
for a loop and then you come moping to your friends.” 

“I suppose you’re right.” 

“You suppose, you suppose. You always suppose. You know 
I’m right. Here; I’ll lend you my camera again. Now shove off, 
try and forget yourself and take some good pictures. Oh, and 
don’t forget that I’ve removed the hex.” 

“Jump in the creek,” I said. 

But I took his camera and wandered off in search of some¬ 
thing to shoot. At first nothing worked, and only the stalest 
scenes seemed to present themselves to me. Then gradually I 
became absorbed in what I was doing, and the hot sun, the 
humid atmosphere and I didn’t matter; the tattered beggar 
whose watery eyes understood was important; the two dirty 
brats asking for baksheesh held the stage. I ambled for many 
hours, and when the evening came I had forgotten to have 
lunch, which, funnily enough, didn’t matter either. 

I had a score of bad pictures and one or two good ones in 
the camera. Finding myself near the Kali temple, on the road 
out to Dum Dum, I resolved to finish the roll of film on the 
Goddess of Death and her worshippers, then go on home. 

The priest in charge of the temple was a pleasant man who 
saw no objection to pictures being taken of the black statue of 
Kali with her red tongue hanging out and her six writhing 
arms. He only asked that I remove my shoes before entering 
the temple. When I had all the pictures I wanted, I put a few 
coins in the brass tray at Kali’s feet, said “ Namaste ” to the 
priest, retrieved my shoes and made to leave, something I 
would have accomplished but for an excited little man with 
coal-black eyes clad in an ill-fitting grey-and-white striped suit. 

“Ap Deuta ki photoh kiun utathe ?” he demanded, skipping 
around in a lively fashion. 

“Eh?” I said. 

“What for you are taking pictures of Kali ? It is not allowed.” 
He shook a finger in my face, 

“The priest gave me permission.” 

“I object, I object. You are desecrating the temple. You 
must remove the film” (pronounced by him ‘pfilim’) “from 
your camera. Dedo .” He stuck out his hand impatiently. 

“No. I’m sorry, I won’t give it to you.” 
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“ Dedo .” He made a grab at the camera. 

I fended him oil': he screeched for a policeman: a crowd 
gathered. 

“What is happening?” asked the policeman. 

“Happened, bhaiya —it has happened,” said the excited little 
man. “He has taken pictures of Kali and is not giving up the 
pfilim.” 

“Why should I? The priest said I could take any shots I 
liked,” I said. 

“It is not allowed,” said somebody in the crowd. 

“Balderdash.” 

“Take out the pfilim.” 

“Take his camera.” 

“Quit pushing.” 

Then somebody had to go and bribe the policeman before 
I could. That did it. He scratched around the inside pocket 
of his jacket and came out with a grubby notebook; the excited 
little man lent him a pencil. He asked my name: 

“Thomas Jefferson.” 

“Address?” 

“White House, Washington, D.C., U.S.A.” 

He put it down. Then he said: “I am confiscating your 
camera. It will be returned when duty has been done.” 

And I said, “If you can run faster than me . . .”, ducked, 
broke through the crowd and belted up the street for Sham- 
bazaar, where the market stalls offered an escape. 

The chase was good, A cry of “ Dhorun! Dhorun /” went up 
behind me. Every idle loafer took it to heart and joined in 
the pursuit. We careered through the bazaar, leaving surpris¬ 
ingly little damage behind, and came out on the open road 
to Dum Dum with a twenty-yard lead in my favour. I opened 
up my stride and began going away handily. Over the first 
bridge, down the other side, over the second bridge, past the 
Jain Temple, away, easily away, until I forgot to look where 
I was putting my feet and tripped. When I got up again and 
started running the nearest pursuers were five yards off. 

The day was saved by one of the Flight Control Officers 
from the airport, on his way to work. He drew alongside me 
in a jeep: 

“In training, old boy?” he said, 

“Can’t beat exercise,” I panted. 
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“You have something there,” he said. 

I just panted. 

“Still, one can overdo it,” he said. “Better climb aboard.” 

I gave Ashoke his camera back next day. 

“Well,” he said, “you look better.” 

“1 should. I ran it out of my system. Happened like this. ...” 
And I told him. “Another thing—you better reimpose your 
hex, I’ve got a ride.” 

“For Pete’s sake, no!” 

“But yes. When I finally got home last night Geofif was all 
smiles. His firm’s sending him to do survey work up in Persia 
and he’s going to fly me as far as Nagpur. We leave this 
Sunday.” 

“Nagpur? That’s the wrong way.” 

“Not now. I’ve changed my mind. I’m heading for home.” 

Ashoke blinked: “Maybe you have some sense after all. 
Where’re you going from Nagpur? And why can’t Geoff fly 
you all the way to Persia?” 

“Not allowed taking passengers out of the country. Doesn’t 
matter, though. Nagpur down to Bombay by train, boat to 
Karachi, and I should be able to hitch a ’plane from there. 
Hey, presto, I’m home.” 

Ashoke made mystic passes with his hands: “Abracadabra, 
argy-bargy, I hex you once more. You’re getting too darn 
lucky again.” 

I thumbed my nose at him. Three days later he sailed for 
America, and I waved goodbye from the dock. 

Geoff’s ’plane, a little Domini, was all set to take-off early 
the following morning until he tried the radio. It refused to 
function, but Geoff decided to fly, anyway. With one stop to 
refuel, we reached Nagpur by noon. We had lunch, Geoff 
flew away, and I hitched a ride with the mail van into town. 

From there I caught the old mail train down to Bombay, 
and in a matter of days had bought a ticket for Karachi— 
on the Dumra. 

Of all ships to be in port it had to be the Dumra. The Captain 
was waiting for me at the top of the gang-plank when I climbed 
aboard. He smiled a swift, sickly smile of recognition before 
firing his first broadside. 

“No,” he said eloquently, holding his hands before his eyes. 

"Greetings, Captain. How are you these days?” 
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The muscles along his jaw grew rigid: “Get off my ship, 
Mr. Beale!” 

“Oh, come now, Captain.” 

“Off!” 

“But I’ve paid. Here’s my ticket.” 

“Mr. Beale, I am the Captain, and as such can refuse any¬ 
body on board my ship. Your money will be refunded to you. 
Now get off!” 

“Yes, sir!” I said, saluting briskly. “But . . .” 

The Captain ignored me. He called for two police officers 
to escort me from the scene. They were large men; they each 
seized one of my arms and prepared to toss me on to the quay. 
The operation was interrupted by a steward, who came hurry¬ 
ing up to tell the Captain of an accident that had just occurred 
in the stern hold. A packing-case had fallen on someone’s head. 
The Captain trotted aft to deal with the matter. I presented 
the policemen with five rupees each; they salaamed and looked 
the other way while I trotted forward. A kindly passenger 
travelling second-class allowed me to use his cabin floor as a 
bed. Two days later we arrived in Karachi without my hav- 
ing once been on deck. I saw the Captain again while dis¬ 
embarking. He got such a shock that the power of speech 
temporarily deserted him, and by the time he recovered I was 
halfway into Karachi. 

I stayed in Karachi for a month through sheer bad luck, 
as I should have had a ’plane ride out the day after my arrival. 
A York was passing through on the way to Singapore, and 
the pilot, a Captain Wilson, said he would pick me up on 
his way back to England in three, maybe four, days’ time. 
This was fine by me, and even finer by the Zeiglers, a doctor’s 
family with whom I was living. 

When that third day came along, I was through to the air¬ 
port on the telephone every hour asking for information about 
the freighter’s movements without success. 

The next day was similar until the person at the Flight 
Information Desk went for her lunch. By the time she got 
back the York had landed. 

“When did it land?” I asked, butterflies in the stomach. 
Nearly three-quarters of an hour was necessary to get from 
town out to the airport. 
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“Forty-five minutes ago.” 

“Oh, hell. Taking off?” 

“In five minutes.” 

“And you had to go for your lunch.” I was bitter. I hung 
up. Captain Wilson had said he would telephone me when he 
landed, and here he was about to take-off. In desperation, I 
phoned Flight Control, Air Traffic and the Weather Room, 
only to be told that the York was cleared and preparing to 
depart. I called the Control Tower: 

“Is the York which landed an hour ago still on the 
ground?” 

“Who is asking for this information, please?” 

“Beale.” 

“Who?” 

“My name is Beale: b-e-a-l-e. Is it?” 

“I’m sorry. I did not understand your name.” 

“Beale. B-Baker, E-Easy, A-Able, L-London, E-Easy. Get 
it? Beale! Now, is the York on the ground?” 

“All information from the Flight Information Deck. Tele¬ 
phone number ...” 

“I’ve tried them. They don’t know anything. Look, I’m 
meant to be on that ’plane. Please tell me what it’s doing.” 

“We are not allowed to give information to the general 
public.” 

“Christ! General public be damned!! I’m the President of 
that aeroplane’s company—what is it doing?” 

“Yes, sir. It is taxi-ing to the end of the runway.” 

I choked. 

“Shall I call the Captain on the radio, sir?” 

“Eh? Yes, yes, do that. Ask him what’s the idea of not 
picking me up.” 

“Yes, sir.” He put down the telephone. For ten long, nerve- 
twanging minutes I waited, the receiver pressed to my ear. 
Ruth, the Zeiglers’ pretty fourteen-year-old daughter, made a 
few cracks and tried tickling me to keep my spirits up. Finally, 
the Control Tower man came back on the line. 

“The York is just taking off,” he said. “There she goes. 
She’s clearing the runway. We called the Captain back and 
told him what you said. He said he was sorry, that he had to 
get home in a hurry, and if the President was still in Karachi, 
he would be picked up the next time the aircraft came through. 
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Then he taxied out again and has taken off as I related. I am 
sorry, sir. Is there any way I can help you?” 

“No, thank you. You were very kind. Good day.” I hung 
up and looked depressed. Ruth sloshed me on the head with 
a pillow. 

“Isn’t that nice,” she said. “You’ll be here on Sunday and 
can come swimming with us out at Sandspit.” 

“Maybe you’re right. Anyhow, that was all too easy. But 
I think it will happen that way, everything working just so— 
the right ’plane, the right place, the right pilot, the right 
time. We’ll have to wait and see. Quit tickling.” It took an¬ 
other three Sundays before anything happened, but it was 
very nice. 

The Zeiglers lived in a straggling roof-top apartment at the 
end of Victoria Road, near the Metropole Hotel. There was 
Dr. Zeigler with his balding head, fading grey moustache and 
happy spirit. He worked very hard and was a whizz at mah- 
jongg. His wife was a homely woman in the broadest sense of 
the term, who, besides running the household, helped him in 
his practice. She thought I was too thin and made me eat till 
I got fatter. Ruth was petite, with bright brown eyes and a 
wide smile. She owned a dog called Punch. 

Punch was a dachshund. Ruth thought he was the most 
brilliant dachshund in the world. I thought he was plain 
stupid. For one thing, he used to talk to the crows which sat 
on the walls surrounding the roof-top patio where the Zeiglers 
grew plants. The crows always talked back, and the things 
they said would make Punch excited, so much so that he would 
jump up and down trying to climb the walls and join them. 
Ruth thought this was clever. Fraulein von Treskow, who 
lived in the apartment next door and was a weird sort of Theo- 
sophist, thought Punch was harking back to one of his earlier 
incarnations. But then Fraulein von Treskow always thought 
queer things. I simply thought that the crows were bearing 
me out: they were calling Punch stupid. 

Nevertheless, he and I were great friends and used to spend 
long hours sleeping through the hot afternoons together and, 
if we had the energy, playing ball at other times in the day. 
Punch was tireless playing ball, so he always won. Comparing 
our intellects, Ruth would point to this fact as significant. I 
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teased her by comparing Punch’s profile with hers—unfavour¬ 
ably. 

But nobody in the household was as colourful as Grand¬ 
mother Zeigler, who was roo, 150, or possibly 200 years old 
—she could never remember. An ancient, wrinkled lady with 
a hunch back, thin sinewy arms, bones protruding largely, for 
ever given to wearing shapeless black cotton dresses patterned 
by dotty white spots, a bony head, mere wisps of smoky grey 
hair drawn back in a bun, surprising black eyebrows and a 
formidable beak-like nose, she could ripple off eighty-four con¬ 
tinuous tunes on the piano and play a devilish, mean game of 
patience. 

Her piano playing was notorious. Every day either shortly 
before lunch or before tea she would assume a vulturous perch 
over the keyboard and play her repertoire—eighty-four tunes 
from beginning to end. She had done this so often that she 
could no longer distinguish between the ending of one tune 
and the beginning of the next; nor could she play in different 
tempi —whatever speed she started off at prevailed to the final 
bar. Ruth and I could disrupt with great ease those bony 
hands plonking along their familiar path. Maliciously we would 
sing or whistle in a different key, slightly faster or slower, one 
tune ahead or one behind. Grandmother Zeigler would hesi¬ 
tate; her hands would falter; she would frown deeply and, 
unable to work out why she had gone wrong, she would go 
back and start the eighty-four tunes again. 

Thus a month went by: week-ends out at Sandspit; the days 
spent sleeping, eating, playing with Punch, tickling Ruth, 
listening to the piano, plus an occasional telephone call or bus 
trip to the airport checking ’planes and the school lecture or 
magazine article here and there to keep me in funds; nights 
at the movies. I also went riding with old school friends and 
played a little polo. Karachi itself held no interest. 

Then one day I called the airport and was told a York from 
Singapore to London would be landing in an hour’s time. It 
bore the same registration as Captain Wilson’s craft. But I was 
in my best pessimistic mood and so unhopeful of a ride as to 
not bother with packing Josephine and taking her along. None 
the less, I thought if it was Captain Wilson flying the ’plane 
and if I could just get to speak to him I might —quien sabe ?— 
actually fly home. 



CHAPTER TWENTY 


. . . into the Home Stretch 


No matter how good your nerves are, no matter if you have 
a philosophy addicted to loafing, no matter if a similar situa¬ 
tion resolved itself correctly a dozen previous times, whenever 
speed is called for in getting to a given place, it seems inevit¬ 
able that niggling frustrations should waylay you on every 
hand. You cut yourself shaving, your shoelace breaks, your 
hair won’t stay down, the best you can do with your bow tie 
is a cultured knot, your dinner jacket has to be brushed, you 
cannot find a taxi, and when you do, you have to drive home 
again to get the money you’ve forgotten and then, to crown 
your misfortunes, the girl you’ve been in such a mad rush to 
meet on time hasn’t even started dressing. That’s how it was 
getting out to Karachi Airport to meet the York, 

Ruth came with me, and we thought we were in great good 
luck to catch one of the K.L.M. buses just as it was about to 
leave ‘for the Airport’, as the driver assured us. The thing he 
didn’t bother to explain was the fact that he was first making 
a tour of the city to pick up the next shift of K.L.M. employees 
for duty at the landing field. Exasperated, we could only sit 
and fume. People were late at pick-up points, others weren’t 
there at all, some stopped the bus in mid-street, and when at 
last we started for the Airport we ran into a religious parade 
in honour of some obscure Moslem saint. A mob several thou¬ 
sand strong flowed around the bus, and the passengers cheered. 

I chewed my nails. In the middle of the mob were three holy 
men who were so pious that they had lacerated their bodies 
with spears and sharp knives. From gaping wounds their blood 
bubbled forth, plastering all within range a bright red, while 
they cavorted beneath the hot sun in a drunken stupor to the 
jangling tune of bells and cymbals. 
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Everybody was very impressed at so much holiness, and the 
passengers urged the driver to turn the bus and follow the pro¬ 
cession. I was adamant and told the driver that Messrs. K.L.M. 
would be none too pleased if he didn’t get out to the Airport 
pronto and in a hurry. He saw the light. When at last we 
reached our destination we’d been sitting in the bus for an 
hour and twenty minutes, forty minutes longer than usual. I 
had hardly a nail left to chew. 

Fortunately, the York was still on the ground. A few hasty 
enquiries located Captain Wilson in the restaurant. I was still 
sore at the way he had gone through nearly a month pre¬ 
viously, and I didn’t know how he felt about my having had 
him radioed back. He settled it all as soon as he saw me: 

“Here you are. Got your stuff? We’re leaving in half an 
hour.” Fie grinned. 

I wasn’t sure what to do with my face, but I whooped. 
Ruth grinned. Captain Wilson’s crew grinned. 

I said: “My gear’s in town. I’ll phone for it, and they can 
put it in a taxi. In half an hour it should be here. What’s the 
number, Ruth?” We went in search of a telephone. 

The Zieglers were as kind and as helpful as people can pos¬ 
sibly be. They said they would despatch a taxi with Josephine 
forthwith. They were glad for my sake that I should get such 
a marvellous stroke of fortune, 6,000 miles home! I, anxious 
that Josephine should get out to the Airport in time, and as 
selfish as young people are when they get excited, was scarcely 
profuse in my thanks for their unstinted hospitality. I hummed 
and hawed on the telephone and then hopped from one leg 
to the other under the portico over the front entrance to the 
Airport. Every car had to be the taxi. Not one was. When it 
finally came, a few minutes past the allotted half-hour, I was 
looking the other way, and it was Ruth who prodded me in 
the ribs and pointed. Mrs. Ziegler had sent both the sweeper 
and the cook to see that Josephine was delivered safely, and 
they insisted on carrying her out to the aircraft. 

That last statement is indicative of the ease with which 
everything worked at this juncture. None of the strictness of 
Calcutta, no need for low cunning; Captain Wilson simply 
put me on the manifest as an engineer and with most of the 
Pakistani officials asleep we marched out to the York and loaded 
Josephine on board. The cook and sweeper said. “ Salaam ,” I 
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ruffled Ruth’s hair, they went back to the airport building, 
we got in the ’plane, and a few minutes later were flying for 
Bahrein, first leg of my journey home. I always knew that 
when I finally got a ride it would dovetail in this fashion, a 
combination of lax officials, a hang-the-regulations Skipper 
and a freight ’plane. A final flourish for the end of my trip— 
I didn’t believe it, even when we crossed the north-eastern tip 
of the aptly-named Rub’ al-Khali and Trucial Oman and 
Qatar to land at Bahrein, where we were night-stopping. 

We stayed at the best hotel on the island, with an air- 
conditioned room apiece. In the morning we were woken up 
early with breakfast in bed. Before taking-off we bought several 
hundred cigarettes and many ounces of tobacco each, at the 
ridiculously low prices prevalent in Bahrein: 4r. 6 d. per 100 
cigarettes, is. per ounce of tobacco. 

We had a long day’s flying ahead of us, as our next night- 
stop was planned for Malta. The York was loaded to capacity, 
flying slowly and sluggishly, averaging just under 200 miles 
an hour, and the journey was tedious. We crossed the vast 
barren expanse of northern Saudi Arabia, flying for the most 
part above the lonely, unused oil-pipe running from Dahran 
to Haifa: in 1,300 miles the shadow of the York passed over 
just four villages, one row of dots which was a camel caravan 
and limitless dead land. The ’plane bounced about the sky 
on the rising currents of hot air and fell scores of feet in the 
cold air flowing down to fill the vacuum thus created. I, for 
one, was glad when we reached Jordan, altering course a few 
points north for Beirut. Southern Syria drifted below and at 
last the mountains of Lebanon came in sight. Shortly after 
noon we landed on the ultra-modern airfield at Beirut. What 
had taken me a month to accomplish seventeen months pre¬ 
viously was done in half a day. I simply couldn’t relate the 
long days of waiting to going home. 

The Air Terminus at Beirut was full of well-dressed men 
and elegant women; French was the predominant language 
heard; in the large, airy restaurant the menu was in French 
and magnificent. As it was all on the freighter’s Company, we 
feasted royally, starting with Les Pieds de Veau a la Sainie- 
Menehould, succeeded by Soupe aux Congres and then Langouste a 
V Armoricaine. The main dish was Brasses Flambees with Pommss 
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de Terre Pont Neuf, Haricots Verts Sautes , Topinambours en Daube 
and Macedoine de Legumes Frais. The others made a selection 
from a fascinating variety of cheeses, and I had Beignets Souffles 
ou Pets de Nome, followed by Turkish coffee and a Kirsch. It 
can be seen that air crews live well. 

While drowsing over my liqueur I suddenly discovered that 
I was alone. At a loss to explain this exodus of Captain Wilson 
and his men, I went and peered through the vast glass wall of 
the restaurant, which looks down on the booking hall with its 
dozens of air line offices. I caught sight of the crew Indian- 
filing down the stairs to this hall. To attract their attention, 
I put two fingers in my mouth and whistled loudly, causing 
a sloe-eyed Venezuelan millionairess sitting at a nearby table 
to spill some coffee on her miniature poodle’s head. The pooch 
yelped, the crew made signs that they would be back, and 
every waiter in the restaurant bore down on me, pencils at the 
ready over their order books. I told them there was some mis¬ 
take and sat down to talk to the millionairess. 

Thus engrossed, I didn’t realise I was being addressed when 
an airport officer came up to me and said: “Pardomez-moi. 
You are a crew-member of the York which landed an hour 
ago ?” 

“Er, non —I mean, yes— out, I am.” 

“Bon. Where is the Captain? I have a telegram for him.” 

“He went down there.” I pointed through the glass wall. 

The officer went to the wall and surveyed the scene below. 
His eyes travelled up and down the twin lines of air company 
offices, they surveyed the milling throng waiting for their flights 
to be called, they alighted upon the bookstall. They focused 
sharply. The officer beckoned to me, a slight smile twitching 
the corners of his mouth: “Le voila,” he said, “M. le Capitaine 
appears to be a bibliophile.” 

Excusing myself to the millionairess and her poodle, I joined 
him at the wall and followed his glance to the bookstall. Behind 
the counter could be seen a row of blue caps, the crew, ap¬ 
parently choosing books. 

“Funny that they should all be looking for books squatting 
down behind the counter like that,” I said. 

“Not at all,” said the officer. “The progressive literature is 
to be found there. Your crew are obviously used to Beirut.” 

“Sure, obviously. What’s progressive?” 
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“You don’t know?” 

“No.” 

“ Voyons .” He scratched his chin. “Avant garde, radical, con¬ 
troversial, banned, essential.” 

“Odd. I didn’t think the Captain went in for highbrow 
stuff. Mann, Kafka, Giono, Pound, et ah, I suppose.” 

“Not quite.” 

“Not quite?” I looked at him. 

The officer adopted a knowing expression and rolled his eyes 
heavenwards. 

“Oh, ho,” I said. “I see. Frank Harris et al .” 

“Oui . C’est (a. Erotism at £3 per volume.” 

“In that case, do you think it wise to disturb him with your 
telegram?” 

“Bien stir. Business before pleasure or the arts. You have to 
go to Cyprus.” 

“Why?” 

“Another one of your firm’s planes is there and needs a spare 
part. Your London office cabled to ask you to take the part 
from here and drop it at Nicosia.” 

“Poor Captain. He won’t like it. Disturbed in his reading, 
and now several hours more added to his flying time. A bad 
day. I’ll come with you to bring the news.” 

We went down to the bookstall, and the officer delivered 
the telegram. The Captain blasphemed lustily. The spare part 
to be uplifted was an entire wheel, and it took several hours 
to clear the necessary papers through, shift the cargo in the 
’plane and squeeze the huge wheel on board. At Nicosia, 160 
miles away, it took several more hours to reverse the process. 
Those of the crew who were not concerned with these opera¬ 
tions read diligently of the several books they had bought at 
the Company’s expense. 

Nicosia was a mess of formalities and precautions because 
of the terrorists organised by General Grivas. With the possi¬ 
bility that we might be harbingers of more civil disorder, the 
York was ringed by riflemen as soon as she landed. Then a 
powerful military person came on board and killed all the mos¬ 
quitoes with a D.D.T. bomb. After that we were permitted 
to go about our business. 

While the off-loading of the wheel was carried out, the 
Engineer and I went in search of some refreshment. We had 
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to pass through two barbed-wire fences on our way to the 
N.A.A.F.I. mess, operating since the Emergency at the air¬ 
field. We also had to show our faces before a military check¬ 
out point. They didn’t like the look of mine, nor what I was 
wearing, biue-and-white striped beach sweater, rolled-up trou¬ 
sers, Indian ckapals, which contrasted curiously with the de¬ 
corous uniform of the First Engineer. 

“You,” said the Sergeant on duty. 

“Yes. What about me?” 

“Who are you?” 

“Second Engineer.” 

“Come off it.” 

“Check the manifest. Or ask the skipper.” 

“We will.” He turned to a Corporal. “Bert, verify with the 
Captain that this person is Second Engineer.” Off went Bert 
—they were very thorough. “Now then, your passport, please.” 
I gave it to him. Ponderously he thumbed through it, his face 
growing longer at each succeeding visa, the frown between his 
eyes deepening with suspicion. He looked at the passport photo¬ 
graph, he looked at me: 

“This doesn’t look like you.” 

“Nor would your picture after eight years.” 

He sniffed, then tried another tack: “What’s your name, 
date and place of birth, residence, height, colour of eyes, colour 
of hair?” 

“It’s all down there for those who can read. You’re being 
childish.” 

“Childish, eh? Then why isn’t your profession written in 
here?” He tapped the'requisite space. 

“Because I didn’t have a profession when the passport was 
issued to me.” 

“Likely story.” Just then Bert came back and whispered in 
the Sergeant’s ear. The Sergeant’s face set grimly: “Picked you 
up in Karachi. Giving you a lift home to Blighty. That’s 
what the Captain says. Just who are you and how come you 
have so many visas in your passport?” 

“Okay, so the skipper says that. Did he also say I wasn’t 
on the manifest? No—well, don’t be so inquisitorial. You know 
who I am by the passport, and the visas are merely the coun¬ 
tries I’ve been through.” 

“Why?” 
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“Why what?” 

“Why have you been through all these countries?” 

“For crying out loud, why not? I’m entitled to go anywhere 
I like without having to explain it to the first person with 
some stripes on his arm.” 

“And you’ve got an accent.” 

“So what?” 

“Kind of lah-dee-dah, but not quite.” 

“You goof, Sergeant.” 

“I’m suspicious. . . .” 

“No kidding.” 

“. . . and I’m going to have the passport examined. Bert, 
put her through the fluoroscope.” Off went Bert again. “All 
those visas. No profession,” the Sergeant muttered darkly. 
“What do you do for money?” 

“Nuts.” 

“That won’t get you anywhere. Ah, here’s Bert. . . .” Bert 
made his report. The Sergeant was disappointed at having his 
suspicions refuted by his own fluoroscope machine. But he 
wasn’t finished: “Bert, bring that chart here.” 

Bert took up a large chart and gave it to the Sergeant. On 
it were pictures of all the local banditry with prices on their 
heads. The Sergeant flattered me by starting in the £10,000 
class and working down: “Grivas? No. Afxentiou? No. 
Simeonides ? Even without a moustache ?—No. Papadopoulou ? 
No.” When he reached the end of his list sans succes he was a 
bitter man. 

“Cheer up, Sergeant,” I said, taking my passport back. 
“Better luck next time.” 

The Sergeant scowled: “I’m still suspicious. Bloke with no 
work, knocking round the world, wearing clothes like that, 
with an accent like what you’ve got—I’m going to watch you 
till you leave.” 

He did. I even waved to him as we left, but he didn’t wave 
back. 

It was dark when we flew from Cyprus, and it was nearly 
midnight when we reached Malta, landing at Lucca. The 
crew were very tired. We drove to a hotel some way from the 
airport, going straight to sleep when we got there. The beds 
were comfortable. 
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“Start praying,” said the skipper next morning, when we 
boarded the ’plane. He put on his earphones. Our take-off 
was to be difficult. The runway at Lucca is small; at its end 
it dips away to a valley and then rises abruptly to several hills. 
The effect of this on an aircraft is to force it down into the 
valley unless enough altitude is gained immediately on taking 
off. To boot, the York was heavily loaded, which didn’t en¬ 
hance its chances. 

Captain Wilson stretched the runway to its last foot, even 
taking advantage of some hard-packed earth at one end. Com¬ 
ing up into the wind, he put on the brakes and gave full throttle 
to all four engines. The ’place shuddered along its whole 
length. Held thus for two minutes, we developed an enormous 
number of revs and, just when the tail felt as if it was going 
to rise up from the ground, the Captain released the brakes 
and we roared forward, increasing momentum at every yard. 

The control tower flashed by, the end of the runway leapt 
at us, I could hear the First Engineer murmuring, “Come on, 
old girl, come on.” It was a desperately close thing, our wheels 
only clearing the ground in the last few yards of tarmac; the 
York hesitated over the valley, seemed to fade, then gathered 
strength and climbed safely towards the cerulean sky. The 
Captain wiped the sweat from his brow, handed over the con¬ 
trols to his co-pilot and went to sleep. So did I, spreading out 
my sleeping-bag on top of some cases in the noisy hold as a 
bed. We flew all day non-stop to England. 

I awoke as we passed over Marseilles, fell asleep again, woke 
up hours later to find us flying in cloud, fell asleep and only 
got up as we approached the Channel. North-western France 
was covered in cloud, but in the best traditions it broke as we 
crossed the French coast. When England came into view it 
wasn’t raining, and when we landed at Lyneham the sun was 
shining. My father’s augury seemed to have come true. From 
here on, nothing could go wrong, and indeed nothing did. 

Getting cleared at Lyneham, including attempting to 
smuggle past the Customs the bottles of liquor, the cigarettes 
and the tobacco, took two hours. 6 p.m.: One of the air Com¬ 
pany’s buses transported us to Blackbushe Aerodrome. 8 p.m.: 
There we went into the passenger bar for a small celebration 
drink which somehow got out of hand. 10 p.m,: Captain 
Wilson’s wife came to fetch him home by car, and they took 
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me as far as Reading, where I could catch a train for London. 
I reached Waterloo a couple of minutes before mi dni ght. 
Josephine was very tired—so tired that as I put her into a 
taxi one of her straps broke. She had done wellnigh on two 
years of unflinching companionship. She deserved to go home. 
“Hampstead,” I told the taxi-driver, and the lights were green 
all the way. 

Our house was in darkness. Paying off the taxi-driver, I ran 
up the front steps and rang the doorbell. There was a long 
wait, then a coughing and a muttering, a light went on, two 
lights, and Pop, in his dressing-gown, came stumping from his 
bed to open the door. 

“Hello, Pop,” I said. 

“Yes, hello,” he said. “You’ve picked a fine time to dis¬ 
turb us. Gome in and close the door. You’re letting in a 
draught.” 

“Ha, ha!” I laughed loudly. 

“Be quiet. You’ll disturb your mother. What do you mean, 
ha, ha?” 

“Ha, ha! You haven’t changed.” 

“Neither have you. Well, I’m off to bed.” He went into his 
room. As he closed the door, I heard him saying to himself 
something like “Good to have him back—but the noise . . .” 
when from upstairs came my mother’s voice: “Who’s down 
there?” 

“Hi, Mother!” I shouted, and went charging up the stairs, 
waving the bottle of wine I had brought her as a present. 

We hugged one another. 

“Ha, ha!” I said again. “Bet you didn’t know it was me.’ 

“No. I mean I thought I heard voices, and then I thought 
it can’t be; he’s in Karachi.” She rubbed some of the sleep 
from her eyes. “But I remembered it was Pips’ birthday yester¬ 
day, and that wretched boy didn’t send anything, so maybe 
he was planning to get home in time, but how could he, he’s 
in Karachi, and then I heard you laugh.” 

“You’re all muddled up.” 

“I know. But you understand what I mean.” 

“Yes, yes. Good old Mom.” And we went skipping around 
in circles on the landing. “Here’s a present for you.” 

“Thank you.” She inspected the label. “Never heard ofit.” 
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“Picked it up in Malta. Probably vinegar, but who cares? 
Where’s Pips and Bobs?” 

“At Gordon’s. What were you doing in Malta? Last letter 
we had was a couple of weeks ago from Karachi.” 

“I flew, see? Flew from Karachi on a freighter. Lucky me! 
What are they doing at Gordon’s?” 

“At a party. Also, let me have a look at you.” She stood me 
under a light and stepped back for her inspection. “Aren’t you 
brown and aren’t you dirty! You’re thinner, too. Holes in 
your pants, holes in your socks, mais tant pis. You are here. 
How was it ? Did you manage to find the K.G. Hall in Karachi ? 
And Woodstock? How did you get the ride here?” 

“Hitched. Thanks to a generous Aussie Skipper. Hey, 
Mother, I’m going down to Gordon’s.” 

“You can’t! I haven’t seen you for more than a few seconds.” 

“I’ll be back in a little while. It’s absolutely perfect. What 
a coincidence him throwing a party tonight of all nights! Tell 
you what. You can look through Josephine. Pictures and junk; 
and when I come back I’ll tell you all about them. ’Kay?” 

“No. First few minutes and you have to run off. You child¬ 
ren are always like that. Have you got any money? You’ll 
have to take a taxi down there. Thought you wouldn’t have. 
Here you are. Come back soon. . . . And bring Bobs and Pips 
with you. I’ll make some breakfast, as we’ll probably be up 
all night talking. Hadn’t you better wash before you go?” 

“Doesn’t matter. Be back soon.” I ran down the stairs, out 
of the house and up the street. On Finchley Road I caught a 
cruising taxi and told the driver, “Hendon Way.” Gordon’s 
home was bright, with lights. I rang the front-door bell, and 
his sister Sheila answered the door: 

“What-ho, Sheila!” I said. 

“Peter!” she exclaimed. “Come on in. Look who’s here, 
everybody!” There followed a regular melee of sound and 
handclasps and hugs and kisses. It was great fun. The best 
part of travelling is always coming back. 

Gordon thumped me on the shoulder. “Hallo, sport,” he 
said. “Where did you get that horrible shirt? This is Margaret. 
Remember Margaret?” 

“Hi, Margaret.” 

“This is Gill.” 

“Hi, Gill.” 
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“Your sisters are in here.” We went into another room. 

“Pete!” 

“Bobs!” 

“It’s Peter!” 

“Hi, Pips, sorry I missed your birthday.” 

“ 5 Lo, old boy.” 

“By Jove, Raymond. Good to see you. And Forbes. And old 
Hawkeye!” 

“Calls for some champagne,” said Gordon. 

“Hear, hear,” said everybody in unison. 

The gramophone was turned up a few strains louder, every¬ 
body drank, everybody talked. I shot my mouth off posing as 
the great traveller returned. Everybody jeered. We danced 
and sang. At 4 a.m. the neighbours came around to find out 
what all the noise was about. They stayed for some more 
champagne. An hour later the party broke up and Pips, Bobs 
and I went home to find Mother sound asleep in a chair 
before the fire in my room, with Josephine’s innards a dis¬ 
orderly pile spread at her feet. We woke her up. She bawled 
us out for taking such a long time getting back. It sounded 
just like home. 



APPENDIX 


A few days after my return I was in a pub in Hampstead, 
boasting away about all the many countries I had been 
through: “France, Italy, Yugoslavia, Greece, Turkey, Syria, 
Lebanon, y’know, Jordan, Iraq, Iran, Saudi Arabia, Bahrein, 
Pakistan, India, etc., etc., great times, poor times, gorgeous 
women, a hippopotamus, exciting places with exciting names, 
Baghdad, Teheran, Damascus. You should get out there, you 
lazy lot,” which one and all took in good spirits, Dick the bar¬ 
man standing me a drink, the other customers generously 
laughing in the right places at my corny jokes. All, that is, 
except one person—a person whom I didn’t know. A morose 
individual, dressed in shabby clothes, with a woebegone ex¬ 
pression on his face, who di’ank too much. Never a soupgon 
of a smile came to his lips. He simply propped himself against 
the bar, poured beer down into his boots, scratched now and 
again under his waistcoat, and, in the mirror opposite, watched 
the rings under his eyes grow deeper by the minute. Only 
when I had finished my vainglorious flight and was about to 
leave did he say anything. Then, putting down a half-empty 
glass and blinking his eyes several times in trying to focus on 
me, he said: 

“’Ere, mate, just before you go. You ever been down to 
Southend?” 

“No,” I said, greatly puzzled. 

“Wot? Never eaten cockles off Southend Pier?” 

“No.” 

In a voice of doom: “Blimey, mate, you ’aven’t lived.” 




